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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


id hope does not become the dupe of fear Tuesday 
in this week will be held in high honour for ever. It 
will be regarded as the beginning of a new age of more 
because rational, relations throughout 
The Treaty of Lecarno 
every expression of good will and with the obviously 


After all, intention 


friendly, more 


Europe. has been signed with 
sincere intention to keep the peace. 
is the important thing. 
dead bones unless the spirit of life is breathed into it 
by men determined to make it an instrument of benevol- 
cnee and humanity. It is because we believe that the 
will to peace is at last breaking down the ancient mistrust 
and cumity between France and Germany that we salute 
Tuesday, December Ist, as a red letter day. The Treaty 
was signed by the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Belgium. 
as Bt ae * 
Although cordiality 
ont for special mention the impressiveness with which 


must pick 


was cverywhere we 


A Treaty is but a bundle of 


addressed himself 


the 
German 


table, 


delegates 


M. Briand leaned across 
particularly to the 
them to collaborate in a common labour of peace. 


invited 
lie 


solidarity instead of suspicion,” and declared 


and 


asked for “ 
that in the light of the Locarno Convention “ we 
Conventions,” he 


are 


Europeans only.” *T see in these 


added, “the beginning of a magnificent work—the 
renewal of Europe.” The Germans were not backward 
in response. Dr. Stresemana very truly said that 


unwritten laws sometimes worked far better than formulas, 
and the real triumph of Locarno was that success had 
been obtained by informality. Then he went on to use 


words which will be remembered. ‘“ A community of 
fate binds us to one another. 
under together. May later 
to think gratefully of this day!” 
with a friendly little incident, happily suggested by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, that a telegram of greeting should 
be sent to the Mayor of Locarno. 


% x a aK 


If we go under we go 


generations have reason 


The ceremony ended 


Times change, and as an evidence of the reality of 
open diplomacy——to use the phrase in its reasonable 
sense—we must mention the large number of journalists 
and photographers who attended the ceremony of signing 
the Treaty. Disraeli—though Disraeli 
had all the arts of his day in reaching the public--would 


Gladstone and 
hardly have reeognized the Foreign Office under such 
conditions. The ell to 
the good and the Government and the Foreign Ollice 
managed the affair with The 
good tidings must reach the ends of the earth, and the 


transformation, however, was 


have excellent sense. 
means for their doing so were deliberately provided. 
* x x i 
must heartily con- 
He 
thoroughly deserves it and the public regards his honour 
with evident approval. So Garters, relatively 
to the small number of the Order, have been bestowed 


Before we k this subject we 
J 


evatulate Sir Austen Chamberlain on his Garter. 


ave 


many 


recently for signal services rendered to the nation that 
the day is coming when Melbourne’s remark about the 
Garter having “ 
Sir Edward Grey received the Garter after the Agadir 
1912. Lord Balfour, like Sir Edward Grey, 
while he Before 
these two no commoner, we think, had received it since 
Sir Robert Walpole. The ** Garter 
is gradually dying out, and with it, as we have said, the 


no damned merit ~ may cause surprise. 


CYISiS of 


received it was still a commoner. 


idea of families ” 
significance of Melbourne’s complacent gibe. 

Alexandra took place last week 
with befitting dignity. The service at Sandringham was 
of the quict nature suitable to a country The 
committal at Windsor in the small Memorial Chapel was 
kept almost private for the Royal Family. On Friday, 
November 27th, the public had its opportunity of showing 
respect to the procession through the snow from the Chapel 
Royal to Westminster Abbey where the funeral service 


The funeral of Queen 


Village. 
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was held in the morning and the coffin rested until the 
evening. Signs of genuine mourning and deep sympathy 
with His Majesty were universal. By a most graceful 
action the Americans in London put off the celebrations 
of their Thanksgiving Day, thus showing a sympathy 
which we appreciate with deep gratitude. 

* * * x 


M. Herriot, who made an effort last week to form a 
French Government, failed to get the promise of support 
that he sought from the Socialists. They demanded 
stricter guarantees against inflation than he felt able to 
give. The President turned to M. Briand, who has been 
Premier seven times for periods of varying length. He 
has suceceded, and we hope against hope that he will 
achieve something like stability. The Cartel des Gauches 
seems no longer to have any real existence. M. Briand 
has moved slightly towards the Centre, though relying 
mainly on the parties of the Left without the Socialists. 
M. Painlevé returns as Minister for War. M. Leygues 
(Republican de Gauche) takes the Navy.  M. de Monzie 
(Socialist Republican) and M. (Socialist 
Radical) return to office. M. Briand keeps the Foreign 
Oflice, we are glad to say, and will be helped by M. Pierre 


Lay al. 


Chantemps 


k 3 * * 


The most important ollice, Finance, falls to M. Loucheur. 
On Wednesday 
were explained and the deputies were astounded by their 
severity. The awakening of a nation which, year after 
vear, has failed to pay its bills is bound to be very painful. 
The first point was that a further temporary inflation 
could not be avoided. That had been forescen by every- 
M. Loucheur proposed to borrow from the Bank 
of France 6,000,000,000 frances. What shocked the 
Chamber was the rapid rate at which it was proposed 


in the Chamber his financial projects 


hody. 


to repay this sum. M. Loucheur demanded an increase, 

amounting in most cases to 50 per cent.,on certain taxes 

now levied on property and on business enterprises. 

This scheme is, of eourse, quite distinct from the main 

proposals for dealing with the floating debt which have 

yet to be revealed, 
* x * * 

The Trish Boundary dispute is not yet settled, but hope 
of a peaceful solution is growing. It is acknowledged on 
all hands that it would be the bare fulfilment of a statu- 
tory obligation if the Award of Mr. Justice Feetham and 
Mr. J. R. Fisher were published and if it were immediately 
and automatically put into effect. If, however, the Free 
State and the Northern Government can agree to leave 
the Boundary alone - as though the mistake of appointing 
the Commission had never been committed— all may yet 
be well. Apparently it would be neecssary to pass-an 
Act repealing the implemented part of the Treaty. 
In the meantime, Mr. Baldwin has announced that 
Mr. Justice Feetham and Mr. Fisher have consented 
temporarily to postpone the publication of their Award. 
Mr. Coserave London twice. Sir 
Craig has been in London for some time, and there 


has visited James 


have been meetings both in London and at Chequers. 
K * Eo 


The diseussions have been turning On Some renission 
of the Free State’s obligation to pay a quota towards 
the reduction of the National Debt. Hitherto, the Free 
State has paid nothing. As the prospects of getting a 
considerable contribution are mot good in any case 
we could not raise any objéction to the Trish Debt being 
treated in the manner of the foreign Debts. It is, perhaps, 
the price of peace. But we certainly should not wish 


Northern Trcland to be able to say that its lovalty has 


— 
been forgotten while the Free State has been in «fleet 
paid to get rid of the results of its own policy, 

* x * * 
Mr. Cosgrave sorely needs strengthening agai the 
encmics ef his own household. Sir James Craie 
ean be trusted to behave with dignity and egy 


indeed afford to do so. It is impossible to believe that. 
as the Six Counties are still plunged in industrial pres- 
sion, he wants to have added to his anxictics border forays 
and riotings. It should be remembered that Sir James 
Craig tried to come to a direct understanding about th: 
boundary with Michael Collins. Mr. 
devoutly wish now that that invitation had not been 


Cosgrave must 


repelled. Sir James Craig has a right to smile, but we 

are thankful to believe that there is no malice in his simile. 
K * ok a 

We need not go at any length into the debate in the 


House of Commons on Tuesday about the Communis 
trial. Our first leading article deals with it) and our 
Parliamentary: correspondent has also described it. The 
Labour Party was consciously not in a position to atlack 
the Government for suppressing freedom of specch 

since the Labour Party when in power had itself tried to 
Yet oddly cnough the motion 
dealt expressly with freedom of speech. The Labour 
speakers were much more concerned to trounce the Home 
Secretary for his indiscretions in his recent and earlier 


prosecute the Communists. 


speeches. There was no bitterness such as might hay 


been expected on such an oceasion, because nobody really 
felt that the great principle of freedom of speech was in 
We cannot disagree with Mr. Ramsay MacDou- 
ald’s definition of any man’s right to preach great finda 


danger. 


mental changes in society, such as the destruction of 


capitalism. He traly said that anyone has a_ perfect 
right to declare that a revolution may be a necessary 


But he did 


not dispose of the fact and, of course, could not even 


incident in bringing about great changes. 


attempt to do so, that men who circulate pamphlets 
among the forces exhorting them to mutiny must be 
prosecuted, 

* 2% : * 


The Home Secretary won the sympathy of the House 
by frankly admitting that in 1912 he had used intemperate 
language, and that he regretted it. 
that so few speakers and writers can bring themselves 
to acknowledge mistakes, although everybody knows 
that this proof of honesty has always a pleasant and 
flattering reception in wait for it. We remember a 
particular debate in the House of Commons in which 


Ifow strange it is 


Lord Charles Beresford quite outclassed his eritics in his 
abuse of his own transgressions, and it was noticcable 
how pleased the House was with him, and how much 
more ready it was to listen to him afterwards. Mr. Olivet 
Stanley performed a most useful office in extracting fron 
Mr. MacDonald the admission that what the Opposition 
questioned was the expediency, not the propriety, of th 
That knocked thi 
if ithad any left—for what the 
Opposition had been objecting to was the advertiscment 


Communist prosecution. admission 


bottom out of the debate 
which the trial gave to the Communists. But here was tlu 
HTouse of Commons at the instigation of the Opposition 
giving a further ereat and gratuitous advertisement. In 
the voting on the motion of censure the Government had 
aomajority of 224. 

# * * * 


The Unemployment debate in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, November 26th, was almost as unreal as 


debate on the Communist trial, for everybody knew that 


} 
e 


the Labour Government did nothing practical fer the 
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unemployed, though when they took office they announced 
that they had all their plans ready. Was it not Mr. 
Sidney Webb who, when a Minister, confessed his belief 
that there was “ no remedy for unemployment under the 
existing system.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself used to 
become quite testy when his opponents expected him, 
as he put it, “ to work miracles.” The only rea! cure for 
unemployment is an improvement in trade, and we note 
with satisfaction that the iatest unemployment figures 
arc 21,737 less than a week ago, and 16,092 less than 
a vear ago, 
- * ~ * 

The Governor-General in India has announced that the 
time has come for the immediate abolition of the cotton 
excise duty. It will be remembered that this was imposed 
in 1894 to countervail the import duty at the demand of 
Lancashire, and has always scemed to the Indians an 
unjustified imposition. The demand for its abolition 
became more and more diflicult to resist, but financial 
conditions have until now made it necessary to keep up 
the revenue drawn from it. That need is now thought to 
be past, and the renewed demand of the Legislative 
Assembly can be fulfilled. There will no doubt be an 
outery from Lancashire which may suffer, but we believe 
that lately the competition with Indian textiles has been 
more severe from Japanese goods than from this country’s 
products whose better quality will still find a market for 


them. 
* * * x 


Local Education Authorities have been fluttered by a 
circular from the President of the Board in regard to 
financial changes. Lord Eustace Percy has come to the 
conclusion that grants should no longer be made in pro- 
portion to the expenditure which local authorities levy on 
themselves and their neighbours. That was the system 
developed by Mr. Fisher. Instead, block grants will be 
made calculated at present to entail practically no 
We see here a hint of what we have 
system to be applied by the 


increase of rates. 
called a “ rationing ” 
Treasury to the Departments, and an analogous treatment 
of local authorities by Departments. Lord Eustace is as 
enthusiastic as anyone in the cause of education all 
round, but we sec in his utterances a tendency to con- 
If economies are 
There is much 


centrate more on higher education. 
made they will probably be at the bottom. 
to be said for looking after babies in school for part of the 
day, but that is not the “* education ” for which teachers 
ure expensively trained. It is good for children’s 
health and training in orderly and cleanly habits, but it 
is the “ education ” that ideally a mother ought to give. 
There is to be a reduction of the grants for children under 
live, to be met perhaps by half-time attendance. If one 
result of the changes will be that local authorities 
will have more freedom, they are to the good. The 


proposals—for such they are, not “ decisions ” as they 
were at first called—have, however, excited much 
criticism, and opportunities will have to be given for 
their amendment. 

* * ¥ * 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Charnwood 
brought up the question of the Daily Herald van case. 
Lord Charnwood took the view, which we have taken 
in the Spectator, that the Fascists were let off much too 
easily and that there was therefore a pretext for enemies 
of the Government to say— wrongly, of course — that 
there had been political or class favouritism. The Lord 
Chancellor threw a new light on the matter which * pro- 
foundly modified ~*~ Lord Charnwood’s opinion and has, 
we gladly admit, similarly modified ours. The Lord 


Chancellor said that no charge of threatening with a 
revolver or of intimidation ‘could be made out. We 
were under the impression that there was no doubt 
that the driver of the van had been threatened with a 
revolver. We have always agreed that the Public 
Prosecutor could not have done otherwise than withdraw 
the charge of larceny, which was obviously a wrong 
charge. Threatening with a revolver, however, is a 
grave matter, and we are glad to know now that we were 
more perturbed than we need have been, sinee the 
evidence about the use of a revolver and about the 
serious intimidation of the driver was quite insufficient. 
All that can be said for certain is that a revolver was 
afterwards discovered in the room of one of the prisoners. 
The case was scantily reported except in Labour and 
Liberal newspapers, and it was on their statements that 
we relied. 
* % 

At the by-election in the Bury St. Edmund's Division, 
Mr. Walter Guinness, the new Minister of Agriculture, 
has handsomely beaten his opponent by a majority of 
5,987 on a considerably smaller poll than at the last 
election. His majority at the last clection was 6.681, 
The agricultural interest voted for the Liberal as a 
Government’s delay in’ helpir 


La 
1S 


protest against — the 
agriculture. 

* * * * 

We have written in a leading article about the General 

Medical Council and its powers. Here we desire to add 

We think that if the 


reform which we have suggested clsewhere is regarded 


a few words on the same subject. 


for some reason as unacceptable, there ought to be, as 
an alternative, some right of appeal against the decisions 
of the Council. Though the Council has not exactly 
“the power of life and death,” it has the next best 
thing —power to ruin a man irretrievably. Consider the 
case of a doctor of, say, fifty vears of age, who has 
spent most of his life in learning and practising his 
If he is struck off the Register, his means 
He is lucky 
if he has not a family which is also ruined. The punish- 


profession, 
of living is entirely taken away from him. 


ment is a terribly heavy one in any case, but we must 
confess that we are appalled when we think of such 
punishment being administered in a doubtful case. Of 
course a doctor who has been struck off the Register 
can apply to have his name restored, but he is then 
only returning to the court which condemned him. 
A barrister or a solicitor can appeal to a Judge of the 
High Court, 


We regret that a few hours after the funeral service 
for the Queen Mother, Canon Westlake died from a 
heart attack at the early age of forty-six. He and West- 
minster Abbey were most happily associated and his 
appointment as “ Custodian ~ was ideal. He was a 
scholarly antiquary with a light touch that made all 
his writings attractive as well as Jearned. His great 
book on the Abbey, its long history as a centre of our 
nation and its rich and rare treasures, is a work of 
immense value. His smaller archaeological books have 
added much to the popular knowledge of the Abbey and 
City of Westminster. 

* x % * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
October Ist, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100 j;: on Thursday week 1003; a year ago 101}, Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86{; on Thursday 
week 86}; a year ago 90%. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75;; on ‘Thursday week 75} a year ago 


seat 
Dik. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE LIMITS OF FREE SPEECH 


i Labour Party in the House of Commons on 

Tuesday was really censuring itself. It is clear 
that if Labour had been in office it would have been 
compelled sooner or later to prosecute a certain number 
of Communists. That is clear from Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s own statements and from the fact that 
the Labour Government actually did launch a prosecu- 
tion against the Communist Campbell. It is true that 
the prosecution was withdrawn, but the reason given 
for the withdrawal was not that the Government thought 
no ground for a trial existed, but that it would be 
inadvisable to give the Communists an advertisement. 
It is not disputed that Sir Patrick Hastings, who was 
the Labour Attorney-General, had advised that Campbell 
should be prosecuted wnder the Mutiny Act of 1797. 
Later he changed his mind, explaining that he did not 
want such a charge to fail and he had come to the con- 
clusion that no jury would convict a man with Campbell’s 
record. For very much the same reason did the Public 
Prosecutor the other day withdraw the charge of larceny 
against the Fascists who seized the Daily Herald 
van. 

All the reasons given by the Labour Government for 
the withdrawal of the charge against Campbell implied 
that though there was actually a case for prosecution, 
it was dropped on other than legal grounds. If the 
Labour resolution in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
had taken this one line—that a Communist trial did more 
harm than good—it would at least have been logical, 
But the whole point of the resolution was that the 
Unionist Government, by bringing on the recent trial 
of Communists, had suppressed * British rights of free- 
dom of speech and publication of opinion.” When the 
Labour Government authorized the prosecution of 
Campbell they never said a word about “freedom — of 
speech,” or “ publication of opinion.” 

Nevertheless, to anyone who cherishes free speech 
as we do it seems at first sight a tall order to proscribe 
a whole political party as illegal. The mind of anyone 
who knows the history of free speech in this country 
flies back instinctively to those great apologists for 
free speech, Milton and Mill. “ And as for regulating 
the Press.” wrote Milton in the -Areopagitica, “ let no 
man think to have the honour of advising ye better than 
vourselves have done in that order that no book be 
printed unless the printer’s and the author’s name, or at 
least the printer’s, be registered.” In other words, 
Milton recognized that openness was in general the 
secret of safety. If a man publishes a doubtful matter 
let him be held to it by giving his name and address 
and those of his collaborators. If his matter is criminal 
it can be punished, but openness is in itself a kind of 
guarantee of good faith. A man who writes openly can 
be allowed considerable latitude. So also Mill: “ All 
silencing of discussion is an assumption of infallibility.” 
And again: “ But the strongest of all the arguments 
against interference of the public with purely personal 
conduct is that when it does interfere the odds are that 
it interferes wrongly and in the wrong place.” That is 
If the safety valve is not allowed 


a true principle. 
unless the 


to work, there will soon be an explosion 
furnace dies out. In an educated country, however, 
the furnace of thought is always in full blast. 

If you cannot indict a whole nation, it seems almost 
equally true that you cannot indict a whole party. But 


evidence at the recent trial suggests that you not only 


can but must indict all those Communists who actively 
follow their present methods. For what 
methods? They are a campaign of revolution by 
violence. Democracy is derided; Parliament is to be 
overthrown; the Proletariat is to be enthroned by 
means of murder upon the dead bodies of other classes, 
No success of this kind can be hoped for so long as the 
forces of the Crown obey orders, and therefore the Army 
and the Navy and the Police are to be seduced into 
disloyalty and mutiny. Nothing could have 
proved more clearly at the trial than that this policy 
of rank sedition and crime had been sedulously pressed. 
No country in the world would allow such things to go 
on unheeded, and this country isslower than any other to 
take action. Evidently the defendants were properly 
conscious of the criminal strain in all their propaganda 
because they did not attempt to stand by it and justify 
it in its literal meaning. They tried to water it down, 
to minimize it. 

The strangest thing of all is that those who model 
themselves upon Russian Sovietism should complain 
that they are not allowed freedom of speech here. The 
Soviet has kept itself in power by suppressing every 
man and woman who challenged its right to supremacy 
and dictatorship. The record of judicial murder, tor- 
ture and imprisonment of the enemies of the Soviet 
is too familiar to be reproduced, but we may draw 
attention to a curious indirect 
on this subject which is up to date. In the issue of the 
Patriot dated November 26th an extract is given from a 
paper called the Commune. The Commune is edited by 
a Mr. Guy Aldred and is the organ of the so-called 
* International Anti-Parliamentarian Communists,” 
are, as the Patriot says, a sort of die-hard Marxians. 
Mr. Aldred writes the unhappy fate of these 
Anarchists—as they would have been called formerly. 
Because they are critics of the present policy of the 
Sovict they have been thrown into prison. Mr. Aldred 
writes of the Soviet: ‘“ What humbug to pretend to be 
Communist! The Communist Party of Great Britain 
don’t say anything in regard to the 7,000 Anti-Parlia- 
mentarians who are in prison in Russia to-day.” In a 
letter to the Times of Monday, Mr. F. H. C. Tallack 
quoted some of the regulations of the Soviet criminal 
code. His interesting extracts show that if the worst 
thing said by the most excited member of the Opposition 
inthe House of Commons about the suppression of speech 
here were true, we as anation would still be mere babes in the 
But, 


would 


are those 


been 


piece of evidence 


who 


about 


art of suppressing by comparison with the Soviet. 
of course, every sensible person knows this. It 
not be worth repeating were it not for some of the utter 
nonsense talked in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
Happily, every political party here desires freedom of 
speech so long as it does not fester into criminal incite- 
ment, There is no controversy whatever about it. 
The task of the Home Secretary and the Attorney- 
General is not, then, to justify what has been done, but 
to take careful thought for the future. We hold that 
Milton’s principle can never be wrong—that it 
to allow latitude when there is The 
dangerous kind of conspiracy is that which is driven 


is safe 
openness, most 
underground. The man who bawls at a street corner 
or screams in a newspaper earns his deserved ridicule. 
To some extent he is always spoiling his own cause. 
The most important thing for the future is that Unionists 
should never give their critics even a shadowy pretext 
for saying that there is any such thing as class legislation 
under a Unionist Government. It is not, as has been 
said, enough to have justice; we also have the 
appearance of justice. In this respect we cannot honestly 
compliment Sir William Joynson-Hicks. His 


must 


boasts 
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before and during the recent Communist trial that 
Communists were at last being put in their place, and 
that the public would be pleased with the result, were 
most improper. 

Another way in which we think it would be possible 
to avoid a great deal of misunderstanding would be to 
revert to the old rule that the Attorney-General should 
not be a member of the Cabinet. The whole secret of 
the purity of British justice is that the Judiciary 1s 
separate from the Executive. All Englishmen like to 
think that the judicial troubles of France are due to the 
mistaken combination of the two functions. The well- 
known play La Robe Rouge had for its central motive 
the really terrible theme (as it seems to English minds) 
that a judge may dread losing the confidence of his 
political employers if he does not secure enough con- 
victions. It is easy to make the demand now that the 
Attorney-General should not be a Cabinet Minister, 
because the present Attorney-General is so far above 
reproach that nobody could suspect a personal motive 
in the demand. No doubt the Lord Chancellor must 
retain the combination of judicial and political functions, 
for it is already an ancient form. Besides, he does not 
deal with criminal appeals. But in every possible 
respect let us insist, even to the point of pedantry, on 
the principle that politics has no word to say to justice. 


THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 
W EK must return to the subject of the doctors and the 


public, as the latest action of the General Medical 
Council makes this necessary. Two more doctors have 
been struck off the Register for “ infamous conduct in a 
professional respect,” and we at least are in no doubt, 
judging from the character of the letters which we have 
recently published, and of many others which we have not 
been able to publish, that the public is anxious and 
doubtful about the policy of the G.M.C. We all acknow- 
ledge that the intention of the G.M.C, is to protect the 
public—was not the Register itself created in order to 
distinguish 
is felt that circumstances have greatly changed since the 
Act of 1858, and since its amendment in 1886, and that it 
is not at all certain that rules which once did their work 
very well are now not actually contrary to the public 


* qualified men from charlatans ?—but it 


interest. 

We have so often expressed our appreciation of the 
noble self-sacrifice which is characteristic of the medical 
profession, and have so often emphasized the need of a 
very strict code ofconduct, that we need not go over that 
ground again. When a code or a system is rigorously 
applied in any profession, there are bound to be small 
excrescenees which are tiresome or pedantic or petty. 
As these things are to be expected, it is very far from our 
thought to abuse the doctors because such excrescences 
have appeared. On the contrary, we admit that they are 
evidence of a high conception of duty. When all this 
has been said, however, we think that the time has come 
to relate the regulations of the profession more closely to 
the realities of to-day. Above all, it would be wise 
to recall the original character of the G.M.C., which seems 
to have been forgotten, but which, if revived, would 
prevent the reproach that the G.M.C. acts as judge in its 
own cause. 

Of the two cases which have lately been heard by the 
G.M.C., that of Dr. William Lloyd was taken last Saturday 
and that of Dr. J. S. Hooker on Monday. Of Dr. Hooker’s 
ease there is not much to be said. It was shown that he 
had advertised a secret cure for consumption in John Bull, 


and had sent out circular letters to persons who were 


not his patients. The defence was that Dr. Hooker 
honestly believed that he had come into possession of a 
wonderful remedy, that he had tried to persuade the 
discoverer of the remedy to consent to the formula being 
revealed to the medical profession, and that, having 
failed in this’ attempt, he acted as he did entirely in the 
interests of the public. Although we do not know more 
of the facts than those reported in the newspapers, we 
can believe that this was a case in which the G.M.C. was 
bound to act summarily. But let us turn to the other 
case. Dr. Lloyd was charged by the G.M.C. with having 
obtained patients by means of an article published in the 
Press. What happened was this. Dr. Lloyd treated a 
patient for hay fever and the patient, who happened to be 
a journalist, described the cure in the Daily Mail. Dr. 
Lloyd’s name was not even mentioned. The result of 
the article was what usually occurs in such circumstances, 
Several persons wrote to ask if the writer of the article 
would kindly inform them how they could obtain the 
treatment. The writer of the article, as also usually 
happens, was kind enough to respond. The correspon- 
dents then wrote to Dr. Lloyd and placed themselves in 
his hands. So far as we are aware, Dr. Lloyd did not even 
know, till the patients arrived, that the article had been 
written. They came to him really as the result of a 
personal recommendation, though it is true that this 
personal recommendation was the outcome of a newspaper 
article. To say that Dr. Lloyd was guilty of “infamous 
conduct in a professional respect ” in these circumstances 
seems to us to be a new and entirely wrong delimitation 
of the frontier between what is permissible and what is 
not permissible. 

Ina prey ious article about the G.M.C. we pointed out 
that it was the function of intelligent men to distinguish, 
It is, we confess, not altogether an casy matter to distin- 
guish in these days of publicity and advertising, but in the 
case of Dr. Lloyd it seems to a layman as though hardly 
any attempt at all was made—as though a very hard 
and fast rule was applicd automatically without any 
regard to intention. 

Yet intention is the one matter which should be care- 
fully inquired into. If a doctor deliberately tries by use 
of the Press, or by some similar indirect form of adver- 
tisement, to draw attention to a particular treatment in 
which he himself is an expert, or if he tries to sell remedies 
and withholds the prescription from the rest of the profes- 
sion—thus violating the magnificent tradition that a 
medical discovery is the property of humanity—he 
obviously deserves his punishment. But it is surely 
quite another matter when a doctor is demonstrably 
trying to increase the sum of medical knowledge among the 
public, and thus to raise the standard of national health. 
For our part we do not sce how the public is going to be 
encouraged to attend to its own health in the countless 
small ways in which individuals must be their own 
doctors unless the Press is the medium. About a hundred 
years ago the purists of the profession threw up their 
hands in horror at the idea of doctors writing in the 
Lancet. To-day everyone sees that the general practitioner 
could not possibly keep abreast of new developments 
without his professional newspapers. Indeed, it is 
necessary now to go a long step further. Only by the wide 
dissemination of knowledge and by reiterated suggestion 
can the public be saturated with sound ideas about 
health. Who supposes that the public would know as 
much as they do know about malaria if the discovery of 
its origin in the anepheles mosquito had not been material 
for newspaper romance, and if the name of Sir Ronald 
Ross had not become familiar in every household ? It was 
newspaper instruction which guided the hand of a farm 
labourer’s wife whom the present writer saw pouring a 
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cupful of paraflim on to a stagnant pond. The public 
must not be protected by the rules of the profession to 
the point where protection turns into immolation. 

By the Act of 1858 th» G.M.C. consisted of twenty-three 
members, of whom seventeen were appointed by the 
rarious bodies which grant medical degrees or licences, 
and six were appointed by the Crown. By the Act of 1886 
the number was increased to twenty-nine, three of the 
six additional members being elected by the medical 
profession, It has come about in course of time that all 
the various appointing bodies have fallen into the habit 
of appointing doctors, although that does not seem to 
have been the original intention. The profession has 
thus become judge in its own cause. But now that health 
is a matter of politics, and a matter for every taxpayer— 
have we not a Ministry of Health and compulsory Health 
Insurance ?—the public has a technical interest in the 
G.M.C., almost equal to that of the doctors, Surely then 
the original intention should be revived and a proportion 
of laymen should sit on the G.M.C. on the same sound 
principle that guides the Bank of England. It is recog- 
nized that the Bank of England has to study conflicting 
interests, and the Governor of the Bank is therefore 
appointed as a kind of liaison officer, He is hardly ever 
a banker, 


THE EVACUATION OF COLOGNE 


By Masor-Gexerar Sire Roserr Hercnison, 
K.C.M.G, 


Lr close association with the Army of the Rhine 
A for over three years, I feel a certain sense of sadness 
at the departure of the British Army from Cologne. But, 
putting sentiment aside, Tam convineed that we ought to 
have left Cologne at the end of last year. Oceupation of 
European territory is of no use to Britain, and only draws 
us into situations which seriously affect our trade and 
general relations with other countries. For this reason I 
am glad that the end of the occupation has come, and I 
regret we have to occupy further German territory higher 
up the Rhine. 

Looking back on the past occupation, I venture to give 
one or two incidents that I noted. On the whole the rela- 
tions between the Rhine Army and the German population 
have been good: we had difficult times, but these were 
successfully surmounted with a minimum of friction. 
Our British military police, many old London policemen, 
did a great deal to establish confidence, and they handled 
many angry crowds of unemployed with tact and skill 
when the German police-—-many times more numerous— 
had failed to keep order. 

In 1920 we had a very difficult situation to deal with. 
Riots and serious disturbances of a Communist nature 
had broken out in the Ruhr Valley, and were specially 
severe near our frontier at Solingen. The German Govern- 
ment sent troops from Berlin to reinforee the local police, 
and severe fighting took place. During this over a thousand 
German troops were driven into our bridgehead by the 
Revolutionary forces. The question then arose: what 
were we to do with these troops? We immediately in- 
terned them in a camp outside Cologne ; and glad they 
were to be interned, for they had been very roughly 
handled by the Communists. We had to take precautions 
against the * Red ” clement in our area getting at these 
In due course these soldiers were re- 


German. troops. 
turned to Germany. 

Shortly afterwards we had to deal with detachments of 
Communists who fled to our area from the Ruhr when the 
German troops and police gained the mastery. We treated 


these Communists in the same way as we had treated 
German troops. Our policy was to keep a strict neutrality, 
and I think up to date we have successfully done so. 

Another notable movement we had to deal with was the 
Separatist movement, which aimed at detaching the 
Rhineland from the rest of Germany. This was un- 
doubtedly engineered by outside influences. I am glad to 
say it did not affect the Cologne area, but in Bonn, 
Coblenz, Wiesbaden and Aix-la-Chapelle Separatist forees 
took over the control of these towns for a period; un- 
doubtedly with the sympathy of the French and Belgian 
authorities. The population had no heart or desire for the 
movement, which quickly collapsed when foreign pro- 
tection was withdrawn; the enraged populations soon 
dealt with these intruders. 

Then we had the very diflicult period of the Freneh and! 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr Valley, carried out 
against British advice and without the co-operation of 
the British Army. This unfortunate incident had a great, 
effect on the evacuation of Cologne. The evacuation 
ought to have been carried out at the end of 1924, but 
because we in Cologne acted as a link between the French 
forces in the Ruhr Valley and the French Army higher up 
the Rhine the British Government decided to postpone 
our departure. This action did create a suspicion in the 
minds of all Germans that we did not intend to fulfil our 
agreement. I would like to point out to the inhabitants 
of Cologne—and perhaps to those of all Rhineland —that 
had the British Army not been in Cologne revolutionary 
changes in all probability would have been carricd out. 

I believe we might and should have left Cologne a con- 
siderable time ago, but perhaps Mr. Chamberlain found 
our presence there of some value in his negotiations for 
the Pact of Locarno. By the Pact of Loearno we 
guarantee German and French security ; we promise to 
give a lot. What do we get in exchange ? Have we no 
safety of the British Empire to look after? It scems to 
me that however desirable it may be to secure the peace 
of Europe by the Pact of Locarno, we must look after our 
own safety. If there ever is another Great War—which 
God forbid !—I venture to suggest that we shall not be 
fighting on the Continent of Europe. We shall be fighting 
for our lives on the sea and in the air. If this Pact of 
Locarno is to be of any use to us it must lead to dis- 
armament, especially at sea and in the air. Ido hope and 
trust the British Government will do all it can to with- 
draw our forces from occupation duty in Europe (and I 
might mention other places), and to this end the forec 
remaining at Wiesbaden should be cut down to a small 
guard. Our flag is as safe with a Captain’s guard as with 
a Division. From an economic point of view it is most 
desirable our force should be as small as possible. The 
cost of the Armies of Occupation has been enormous, and 
if we include all the German Government has spent 
directly and indirectly we can well understand why 
German finanees became chaotic and European trade 
languished. The cost is still large, though expenditure is 
now under greater control ; but I venture to say that the 
sooner the Allies can hand over the Rhineland to Germany 
the better for the peace and trade of Europe. Do not 
forget that the Rhineland is intensely national; the whole 
folklore of the Rhine is deep in the hearts of all Germans, 
and no such policy as an independent Rhineland has a 
chance of success. 

The evacuation of Cologne is another milestone passed 
on the way to real peace, and I hope the pace to the next 
will be greatly accelerated. The occupation has been 
arduous for the citizens of Cologne, and naturally they 
will rejoice at our departure; but I believe the British 
Army has gained the respect of the Germans, and perhaps 
a few will view the evacuation with regret, 
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WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By New Member, 


THE 


rgvie Rating Bill has ploughed its weary. way 
I through the House of Commons. The Report stage 
was begun on November 23rd, and the end was 
reached on Monday this week. The Bill has been 


the subject of intense and protracted controversy both 


upstairs and on the floor of the House, | chiefly 
on non-party lines. That it simplifies the rating 


system can hardly be denied, but members were equally 
glad to see the last of it, and to know that a year remains 
vet for reflection upon its merits or demerits before they 


are put to the acid test. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is 
as remarkable and imperturbable and indefatigable 


This is the second Act of supreme importance 
Sook this session. And 
Already he is con- 


as cver. 
he has placed on the Statute 
he is only getting into his stride. 
lields 
is carmarked 


templating fresh and pastures new, including 


the 
Granted a Parliament of average length and a continuance 
of good health Mr. 
during his administration as Minister of Health seems 


Poor Law, which for drastic reform. 


Chamberlain’s legislative output 


like ly to break all records. 

The 
albeit «a ereat waste of time in view of the state of business, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald played a diflicult game cleverly, 
for te 


and al 


Communist debate was a good entertainment, 


managed to delight his less steady supporters 
the samc time committed himself to no flagrant 
indiscretion. | This remarkable result he achieved largely 
by talking off the point and by delivering a personal 
attack upon the Home Secretary in the course of which 
he scored some telling points without any malice. Sir 
William: Joynson-Hicks was unexpectedly mild in reply 


and was given a good hearing. After an interval of 
what scemed like several hours, most of which was 
oceupicd by Messrs. Saklatvala and = Lansbury, Mr. 


Oliver Stanley rose to make the best speech of the evening, 
Ile pointed out that Mr. MacDonald had carefully avoided 
the question of the alleged violation of the rights of 
free speech and confined himself almost entirely to the 
question, of expediency, which had nothing to do with 
the motion on the paper. The fact was that all rights 
belonging to British citizens at common law remained 
unaffected by the recent prosccution and 

After Sir Alfred Mond had declared that, 
judement, the Government had merely carried 


conte te ly 
convictions. 
itt hii 
out an cl 
Hove to 
appeared more and more absurd as time went on, 


mentary duty, the way was clear for Sir Douglas 


give 


5 


the coup-de-grace to a motion which had 
He 
rose to the occasion, and laid about him in fine style 
to the delight of a crowded House. The Labour rank 
and file took their gruel wonderfully well, and the Govern- 
ment had no reason to be displeased with a majority 
200. 

Lobby gossip is confined to the intrigues and dissensions 


of well over 


within the Labour and Liberal ranks, and the somewhat 
squalid row amongst the latter on the subject of Party 
Funds, 
parlous condition, which is saying a good deal, and its 


The Liberal party has never been in a more 


complete collapse as a_ political organism is regarded 
as a possibility of the near future. Rumours of a Labour- 
Among Unionists 
considerable dissatisfaction is being expressed at the 
Government's attitude towards agriculture, and there 


Liberal alliance may be discounted. 


1s grave apprehension lest any portion of Mr. Wood's 


programme should be discarded. The policy of the 
Government in other directions is meeting with the warm 
approval of all members of the party, except, perhaps, 


Mr. Macquisten. 


THE COTTON EXCISE 


By Sir 


INDIAN 


STANLEY REED, FORMERLY 
The Times of India, 


[The followin / artic Ni ras ritle) b for L wd R wii , a ) “a 
ment that the Cotton FEurc mbolished.| 


EpIror OF 


Duty s to b 


de bitter controversy of the past half-century over 
the privileged position of British cotton piece coods 


in the Indian market, which now takes the 
Excise duty of three and a half per cent. onall cloth woven 
in the Indian The 
Chairman of the Bombay Millowners’ Association is in 
England endeavouring to concert with the Lancashire 


form of an 


mills, has assumed a new form. 


spinners measures to counter what is said to be the dumping 


of sweated Japanese textiles on the Indian market. 
Before that proposition is considered we shall do well to 
clear our minds of cant and realize what these Excise duties 
are and what they stand for. 
The humiliating fact emerges from a study of this 


oe 
controversy that from 1874 onwards the Government of 
India, against their own judgment and conviction, have 
been the instruments of a policy forced upon them by 
successive Secretaries of State. The original exemption 
of piecegoods from the general tariff levied for revenue 
purposes, then the countervailing Excise on Indian manu- 
factures, were vehemently opposed by the Indian Govern. 
ments of the day ; they were helpless before the mandates 
of Indian Secretaries with timid eyes on the Lancashire 
vote. The duties have been defended by specious argu- 
ments to Houses of Commons anxious to be persuaded, 
but behind the scenes the mask has been lifted. I asked 
the Master of Elibank when he 
State for India on what principle he could justify the 
he re plied ° In this 
dismal record there is one honourable exception ; in 1917, 
when the Indian tariff was raised to provide part service 
for the hundred millions sterling which India contributed 
to the cost of the War, Mr. Austen Chamberlain was hard 
pressed to raise the Excise to the level of the higher import 
the Excise 
ary at the figure of three and a half per cent., and the 


Was Under-Secre ary of 


Excise ; * Diets Lancashire votes. 


duties. He stood firm ; has remained station- 
import duties on pir ecgoods have followed the mutations 
of the tariff; thes are 

What is politically and morally wrong is rarely economit- 


how ¢ I ven per cent. 


cally right. It would b¢ possible to argue that the Excise 


has been no benefit to Lancashire, and until the new 
situation ereated by Japanese competition no han licap 
to the Indian industry. The coarse cloths which the 
Indian mills produce and the fine cloths which Lancashire 


ships to Tndia are so distinct that there is little co np ti- 


tion between the two. The cconomic argument is the 
least important aspect of this issue. The Excise is, in the 


words of the Indian Taviff Commission, regarded “as a 
conspicuous cxample of political domination being used 
for 
India the 
it poisons all the commercial relations between Britain 
and India. Whenever the 
these bonds ts mooted the Excise is trotted out as proot 
will 


economic domination.” i is: te 


purposes of 


badge of political and cconomic servitude ; 


qu stion of strengthening 


that in any such arrangement the interests of India 

The excise is 

shortcomings which may exist in the 

in the last few weeks 
] 





be subordinate. used to sereen any 
management of the 
it has been advanced 
Bombay 


to reduce wages by eleven and a half per cent., 


Indian mills ; 
as the prime factor in forcing the millowners 
inducing 
the general strike which persists. The Excise is a moral 
wrong, and so long as it continues the Englishman in 
India cannot hold his head high. 

Now the Excise is producing results which, never anti- 


cipated, make its incidence intolerable. Formerly the 
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Indian mills exported largely to China and Japan ; 
twenty years ago they shipped 600,000 bales of vara and 
3,000,000 yards of cloth to the Far East. That trade is 
virtually lost and the flow is in the contrary direction. The 
most serious development in the textile trade of India is 


the increase of Japanese competition. In the last fiscal 


year Japan exported to India nearly 32,500,000 pounds of 


yarn and some 155,000,000 yards of cloth. This trade is 
still increasing. The Bombay millowners contend that this 
acute competition is practicable, though Japan has to buy 
her cotton largely from India, only because the Japanese 
mills work 22 hours a day and employ women and children 
at night, whereas India has fully accepted her obligations 
under the International Conventions and works the 60 
These advantages, according to the Bombay 
case, are by the state of the Exchanges 
and a system of subsidies. There is the further 
contention that whilst the Indian mills are keeping out 
coarse Japanese cloths by selling below cost, Japan is 
sending finer materials which enter into direct competition 
with Lancashire. © An Excise morally wrong in principle 
and oppressive in practice when levied in the supposed 
interests of the British manufacturere is unbearable 
when it is one of the means of diverting trade from 
Britain and India to Japan. 

To those who take long views these are, however, 
secondary considerations. The paramount need is that 
the British connexion with India should stand unassailable 
that it should be directed with « 
single eye to the interests of India. That claim cannot be 
made good so long as the Excise remains. The Indian 
Government has been pledged in the most emphatic terms 
since 1916 to the removal of these duties as soon as the 
financial situation permits. Nine years have elapsed and 
the pledge remains unfulfilled. The sum at stake is not 
large, approximately a million and a quarter sterling 
annually. The finances of India have passed through 
lean years, but with these rehabilitated it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the Excise revenve can be 
forgone if there is the will to abolish it. So long as if 
remains Britain stands convicted of using her political 
power to force on the Government and people of India 
an economic policy her disadvantage. 
That moral and political wrong must be repaired. When 
this justice is done the ground will be cleared for thal 
closer economic bond between the two countries which 
will be for the advantage of both. 


hour week. 
accentuated 


on moral foundations 


operating to 


ADULT EDUCATION 
By Bisnor Goxr. 
TO reasonable person can doubt the exceeding impor- 
4 tance of promoting education for grown-up people. 
It is equally important from the point of view of the 
individual and his prospect of making the best of himself, 
For 


while 


or from the point of view of the whole society. 
society is now democratically organized: and, 
there is an education of a sort which can only be gained 
in “ the rough and tumble ” of experience, this is apt to 
be a one-sided and narrow kind of cducation, which falls 
very far short of real enlightenment, unless it is supple- 
mented and controlled by the wider knowledge of * the 
things that matter,” which literature and science and 
history and religion offer for our acceptance, if we will 
consent to be in some real sense hearers and students, 
But for the mass of our population under present circum- 
stances education, in the sense of * book learning,” ends 
at the age of fourteen; and those of us who have had the 
much more prolonged education can 


advantage of a 
mostly see in retrospect that at the age of fourteen our 
real intellectual curiosity had barely been awakened: 


and that, if we had stopped then, all that we most value 
in the process of our education would have been lost, 
Moreover, anyone who chooses to ascertain the facts can 
find out how little most men and women, for example, 
in a city like Birmingham, which has prided itself on its 
primary schools-—how little of what they gained at 
school they have retained in middle life, and how terrible 
is the intellectual deterioration in bright boys and girls 
between fourteen and twenty. Of this 
spread calamity can only be met in its main bulk by the 
action of the Government enlarging our education pro- 
Vision, and such increased provision, particularly in the 
sphere of secondary education, is urgently needed. Even 
when it has been made, however, it will still remain true 
that it is of primary importance to organize opportunities 
for study for men and women of mature years. It is this 
task which is the sphere of the Adult Education Movement. 

There is truth in Thomas Carlyle’s saying that * the 
true university to-day is a library,” and public libraries 
But modern life favours 
in no class of society. Amusements and 


course, Wwide- 


are more or less accessible. 
* solid reading ” 
* week-ends ” and cinemas and newspapers are all in 
their different ways the enemies of serious book-reading, 
in respect of which we are assuredly not better than our 
fathers, but worse ; and the mass of men and women have 
no notion how to use books, and when they make the 
attempt for themselves, they grow bewildered and are 
discouraged, 

Therefore the great majority of us, if we are with any 
success to continue the process of education throughout 
life, need help. And mere lectures, though they are 
sometimes very Valuable, are not enough. They leave 
the listencrs merely receptive. They do not require 
enough of them. Our natural faculty of learning is only 
really stimulated, and learning is only really appropriated, 
if we are required to do a great deal for ourselves. That 
is why some of us for the last twenty years have been 
enthusiastic advocates of The Workers’ Educational 
Association and its system of Tutorial and one-year 
Classes, which we owe to a small group of men, and 
specially to the inspiration of one man, whom I do not 
name only because I do not wish to appear to be * writing 
up” anyone. This institution boldly 
requires of its Tutorial class students that before they are 
enrolled they shall agree to attend regularly the year’s 


also 


association or 


classes for a connected course of three years. It 
organizes shorter classes and provides competent lecturers 
for these classes on a variety of subjects, economic, 
scientific, literary, historical—religion for fairly obvious 
and Jamentable reasons not being among them, except 
so far as it occurs incidentally. But the class, having en- 
rolled themselves on certain terms of membership, exercise 
a large measure of control, They sclect their subject and 
their lecturer. They are encouraged by every means to 
question him and to contribute their own views to the 
discussion ; the members of Tutorial classes also write 
essays Which the lecturer is to read and criticize. More- 
over, while the W.E.A. owns no allegiance to any party 
or doctrine, and while nothing except competence ts 
asked of the lecturer, one allegiance is asked both of 
Jecturer and pupil—allegianee to the truth—to real 
science.” The lecturing and the studying are not to 
serve the interests of any “ platform,” but are only to 
seck to be the servants of truth—a severe taskmistress, 
who seldom tells us what we want, and always snubs us 
if we go into her school to find our prejudices confirmed. 

The W.E.A. has by its method—seeking its lecturers 
largely, though by no means exclusively, from the Univer- 
sities and its students from among the 
brought the Universities into a quite new contact with the 
It has had a measure of success which can 


se 


** workers ” 


workers. 
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rightly be called marvellous. It has produced, in the 
judgment of University critics, a good deal of first-class 
work, the workers a very large 
amount of genuine enthusiasm for knowledge. Not less 
important, the students have taught their teachers at 
least as effectively as their teachers have taught them, 
and the result of the Tutorial Classes is a new attitude 
towards economic and political science on the part of not 


and disclosed among 


. afew of the younger generation of University teachers. 
The cost of the classes organized by the Workcr’s 
Educational Association is met partly from the fees of 
students, partly from made by the Board of 
Education and Local Education Authorities, from contri- 
butions from Universities, and from financial assistance 


grants 


viven by the Trade Unions which have arranged education 


schemes through the Association. Large numbers of 
trade unions, co-operative societies, and other working- 


class organizations have long been affiliated to it; and 
recently the Trade Union Congress accepted a scheme 
laid before it by its General Council, under which unions 
are recommended to make inereased use of the facilities 
provided by the Workers’ Educational Association and 
other The Adult Education Move- 
ment has shown conclusively that there is no class in the 
community in which a real hunger for knowledge is not 


educational bodies. 


to be found. There are few movements more deserving 
of the sympathy and support of all who care for the 


educational future of the country. 


THE BRITISH WINTER 
W ITEN is the turn of the year?) A New Year's Day in 
January has no better claim to mark it than the 
ancient New Year's Day in March. The shortest day and 
When 


the hedges begin to burst into green in spring the fresh 


even St. Valentine’s have a less arbitrary title. 


colour pierces our blindness and we recognize the awaken- 
ing. yet that is no more than one sign of it among a 
thousand and not the most notable. The first turn of the 
vear is visible at latest not in February nor even January 
but already in November. The pionecr throstles which begin 
singing now in the early mornings will go on without a 
break. if the weather is not too harsh, until March, when 
they scem to get sick of hearing their own voices and con- 
tinue with more restraint and less volume of song until 
they fall into silence after midsummer. The wild ducks 
have now moulted to the last feather into their wedding 
plumage, and although they continue in flocks for society’s 
sake until February or even much later most of the 
mating battles are fought and most of the queer rites and 
customs of first courtship performed long before Christmas 
begins to dominate our thoughts. The wheat for next 
vear’s harvest is mostly sown, not in spring, but in this first 
turn of the year, which is superficially a time of decay, 
when the leaves fall and fieldfares come in and multitudes 
of fungi spring up as fast as flowers in an Alpine pasture. 

The first survey of the rookery in anticipation of next 


season is undertaken with an infinity of cawing, and I 


have found even herons back on their treetops at home 
and sceming impatient to begin the business of rearing a 
family allover again at a Devon heronry before the end of 
November. They balanced precariously on the pinnacles 
of lofty spruce firs, uttering continually a low, harsh, 
almost barkine note, and retiring when deliberately 
{lished no further than a neighbouring group of trees 


Before 


s the sense of spring and the inserutable impulse 


where the ery of homesickness was repeated, 
Christma 


to courtship infect 


even the pinioned herons in the Dell in 
Hvde Park (brought from the Crown heronry in Sidmouth 


Plantation at Richmond), whose cecentric seizure of an un- 


fortunate moorhen’s nest made them pleasantly notorious 
last spring. Their une tinly stick-bearing ceremonies and 
curious gibb 


diflieult 


For some of our most important fishes this season is 


‘ing accompaniment are in a wild state most 
to witness, 

the most hectic in the whol year, when salmon and sea- 
trout run up the rivers in numbers to spawn, except 
where neglect and laxity of restrictions have made the 
stream too poisonous with urban and industrial filth for 
them to win through to the pure waters near the source. 
The steady decrease of these exceedingly valuable food 
which we to obtain British 
Columbia and elsewhere, is from the national point of 


resources, now have from 
view very dubiously compensated by the products of dye- 
factories, chemical-works, and the penny-wise economies 
of ineflicient sewage disposal which are responsible for 
their loss. 

Needless, then, to pursue the argument any further; 
in Britain we judge the time of the year arbitrarily by 
the some 
frostier climate where winter is in fact not a suspension 


behaviour of the leaves, as if we dwelt in 
of life like ours, the renewal of one part keeping pace 


another, but such a total and sustained 


with the decay of 
eclipse that there can be no possible doubt about it. 
To some of our modern experts at ethnology that dogma 
would make an excellent point to show that our ancestors 
came originally from the bitter north not 
Iberia and the places where they do not take their winter 
neat—that they were, in fact, not Mediterrancans, but of 
the Nordic race. Yet I, and others who are not willing 
to take for gospel their casy 


and from 


assumption of scientific 
authority on a question which is (if science implies 
progress by proof and not by trust in mere assertions) 
quite unsettled and quite incapable of being settled 
without fresh evidence, prefer to be content with saying 
that this refusal to recognize the first turn 
of the year comes of our insular determination always 


obstinat 


to make the worst of things and by no means to let ourselves 
be deprived of the pleasure of shivering in anticipation, 
even if no winter worth the name puts in an appearance. 
It has needed the foreigners who have come over to 
carry on the sugar-bect industry in the eastern counties 
to break the truth to us—that in England a winter in the 
proper sense of the word is not an annual event but a rare 
phenomenon. But we must resign ourselves to the worst 
in November with as much relish and deliberation as if 
snow and frost were going to deny us another glimpse of 
the good earth underneath us until the succeeding April. 

A hard 
but for our native wild creatures it is a general calamity, 
and the blow they received in the bitter opening months 
some of 


winter brings many interesting visitors, 


of 1917 took at least six years to recover from 
them in fact are only just recovering now. Not so much 
the intensity of the cold as the iron inhospitable state of 
the ground, trees, water and everywhere where they can 
turn to get their food causes them to die of starvation if 
Cold alone, as ornithologists 
have absolutely proved, is capable of few of 
the birds which are found in Britain in midwinter; if 


the frost is at all prolonged. 
killing 
only they were adequately fed a great many would be 
{ ndoubtedl the suecession of caterpillar and 
various parts of the country which 


saved. 
insect plagues in 
followed the 1917 disaster was duc largely to the decima- 
the their 
and to have prevented such a series of plagues it 


tion of birds which normally keep numbers 


down ; 
would have paid the State (at anv other time but that vear 
of war and food shortage) to have had bread and meat 
seattered in quantities in the fields to tide the birds over 


the cold weather. The importance of birds to agriculture 


ls now so well recognized that it may not be Utopian 
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to look forward to a time when seeing to the feeding of 
useful birds during exceptionally cold winters may come 
within the usual seope of the Ministry. As insurance 
against insect plagues the outlay would be well worth it. 
In any case, if the winter should be severe it will be the 
first of its kind this century except for the War-time winter 
of 1916-17, and it will be for birdlovers to prove by their 
works that since the Victorian Age both the power and 
the will to mitigate the birds’ hardships have strikingly 
increased, 


E. M. N. 


THE VIENNA SETTLEMENTS 


‘T was the writer's good fortune to spend a few weeks 
of the spring of 1922 in what was then the decaying 
city of Vienna. The streets were empty of traflic, but full 
of beggars. The Kroner fell daily, and with increasing 
momentum. The Viennese seemed to have quictly made 
up their minds that all was over with their city. The 
pulse of life which had onee beaten there with so gay : 
rhythm was almost still. There was no sign, not even a 
manifestation of popular violence, to point to a latent 
reserve of national vitality which might one day reawaken 
the city. 

There was no sign at least if one did not happen to 
wander down a side street into the hospitable oflices of 
the Friends’ Relief Mission. But if one did, then a wholly 
new world, a world of birth, instead of a world of decay, 
was suddenly revealed. One was taken in a motor-car to 
the outskirts of the city. There one found, growing up on 
every side, little colonies of houses. These houses, one 
discovered, were not being built by professional builders, 
but were the result of the spare-time work of clerks, 
factory workers and even Government officials. Each 
house had with it a small patch of ground which, in many 
vases, had already become a well-cultivated vegetable 
garden. At that time few, if any, of the houses were 
completed and the settlements were still very much in an 
experimental stage. The whole idea of industrial workers 
building their own houses, and growing a proportion of 
their own food, in their spare time, was a new and untried 
one. But there was a remarkable air of co-operative 
activity, of rekindled hope, of orderly effort in these little 
settlements, which provided the strongest possible contrast 
to the atmosphere of stricken Vienna elsewhere. That was 
three and a half years ago. Since then the writer had heard 
nothing of the fate of these settlements, until with peculiar 
pleasure he read a pamphlet which has been issued by 
the Friends’ Council for International Service, called the 
"Vienna Land Scttlements—-a Solution of the Housing 
Problem.” This pamphict tells the remarkable story of the 
almost unbroken have been 
achieved, by the Land Settlement movement. Photo- 
graphs show the settlements as they now are. 

Dr. Hilda Clark, whose work in Vienna was of such 
Immense importance, has also sent us a terse but compre- 
We note the 
interesting fact that she now calls these Land Settlements 
* Homecroft Holdings.’ We do not think that the word 
had heard of in Vienna three 
The Land Settlement Movement grew spon- 
tancously and quite independently of the American 
movement, the movement in this country and - the 
developments in India, of which we wrote in the 
Spectator of November 14th; but Dr. Clark is evidently 
quite right in calling these, Land Settlements ‘ Tlome- 


series of sueeesses which 


hensive account of the work and its objects. 


“ homecrofting ”’ been 


years ago. 


crofts ” for they have the essential features. | That 
is to say they are not attempts to establish small 
holdings in our sense of the word. The inhabitants 


do not seck -to gain their livelihood exclusively 
from the land. These are essentially part-time organiza. 
tions, by which the city industrial worker ,can at once 
gain some freedom from the over-shadowing menace of 
unemployment and also find a healthy and. congenial 
form of occupation in the open air. 

Dr. Clark sums up the Land Settlement Movement in 
an admirably clear passage :— 

“In Vienna the people who wanted houses joined together in a 
Society and arranged that every member should contribute a 
definite number of hours of work (usually a thousand) towards tho 
labour necessary for the Settlement. Those few who were in the 


building trade could take a share of the skilled work, but the 
majority worked as unskilled labourers at road-meking, foundations, 


levelling, &e. This was organized by the Society, so that a!l who 
could contribute their work towards the cost of their house could 
have it used to its full advantage in the Settlement, not necesserily 


confined to the men’s own houses. Work in the evenings during the 
summer, Saturday afternoons and Sundays could be eff 
used, 


etively 
Those who were on short time could complete their number ot 


free hours quickly and in many eases gave a further conteibution in 
kind by a second thousand hours of work. 

“In this way the cost of labour was reduced by 30°40 per cent., 
and the total cost of the house by 15 per cent. This scheme was 
earried out with the full approval and co-operation of the ‘Trade 


Unions, with whose principles it did net in any way conflict. The 
Societies employed the skilled labour at Trade Union rates. We 
have ascertained unofilicially that no objection is likeby to be raised 
in England to similar use of the people's own labour. ” 

She also tells us of the economic value of small held- 
ings :— 

*'There has been some disappointment at 
small holdings which prejudices some people a 


the developmne: of 


vainst the Homecroft 


scheme. The Vienna experiment shows the practical sucecss when 
the Homecroft holding is combined with industrial life. Not only 
do the women help with the unskilled work of the building, but they 
and the older children can carry on food production in x garden 


when it adjoins the house, and are often especially well qualified 
to care for the small animals which can so much increase the variety 
and healthfulness of their own diet. In this way. when the man i 
fully employed, his allotment can be adequately worked, and when 
he is not he ean go in for intensive cultivation and extend its profit. 
There is obviously great scope for co-operation emongst the mn 
of the Homecroft community, by which some grow more of one food 


nbers 


supply and some of another. It is a great advantage to have some 
additional land for those who can give more time, and are skilled in 
vegetable garden work. 

* Finally, it may be noted that there are no special advani aces in 


Vienna which make such a scheme more likely to succeed there 
than here, whether in climate or soil. The fact that the Vir 
workman is less industrialized than the average British artisan is 


Tihs 


certainly in his favour, but we feel convinced that there are many 
places in England where men can be found with sufficient adapta- 
bility for such a scheme. ‘The War showed us a tremendous capacity 


for adaptability, initiative and courage that is possessed by almost 
all our industrial population, if only the stimulus can be found te 
evoke it.’’ 


KILLING AS A CURE 


()* all a countryman’s memories the most unpleasant, 
remaining pungent on the memory, is the reek 
of burning flesh, spread over a whole county by holo- 
rausts of slaughtered cattle. Our farmers and brecders, 
with exemplary fortitude, consent to have any animals 
killed that have been directly in touch with any animal 
or herd suffering from the 
disease. On the whole they agree that this Draconian 
method is the best. Some of them 
worse things. The eounty of Cheshire has only just 
freed itself from the debt imeurred a generation ago 
when cattle plague 
confused with disease in the 
Press—fell upon the county. But even the cattle plague 
was not much worse in its financial losses than the 
access of foot-and-mouth disease in the same county. 

It is natural enough that whenever a bad outbreak 
occurs a great many critics protest against the killing 
of the condemned eattle, pigs and sheep. The disease 
is universal on the Continent and is accepted as a natural 
and native curse, like smut in wheat or measles in children. 
Its acceptance comes as a shock to any British visitov 
to European, farms. 


so-called foot-and-:mouth 


have memories of 


a most grievous malady, sometimes 


foot-and-mouth public 


last 


“Oh, she’s just recovering frem 
said a Danish smallholder 


foot-and-mouth disease,” 
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the other day to the writer, as he pointed to a milch 
cow which looked rather poorer than the rest. The 
Dane could as little understand our tragic note as we 
accept smoothly his careless allusion. 

The critics of the British method have in the past 
been defeated by the comparative success of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It had almost mastered the 
disease. It could argue convincingly that the losses 
by slaughter in Britain were smaller than would have 
heen the losses by local isolation, disinfection and six 
months’ feeding of unproductive animals, if the malady 
had been allowed to spread widely. If we did not 
kill, we should never be free from the disease, so much 
scems certain. 


Unhappily the Ministry of Agriculture begins to 


lose its chief justification. Foot-and-mouth  discase 
becomes more, not less, prevalent. We kill, but do 
not cure. The last access cost a cool million, The 
present has already cost £200,000 in compensation 


alone and over 12,000 head of stock have been slaughtered. 
Regulations are added to regulations. Hunting— that 
of kings—is stopped, markets and shows are 


sport 
scheduled and 


increase. All possible 
The bacillus ts 


ahordeof inealeulable 


ruined, areas 


impossible causes are alleged. carried 
on the feet of immigrant starlings 
It is shed from the wings of larks. It 
It is intentionally spread 


size this year. 
is borne in the bodies of rats. 
by Trish 
hay and straw from the Continent. It 
No one can dogmatically deny 
but all recent 
that it is not 


malefactors, 
is borne on the 
wings of the cast wind. 
the possibility of any of the theories ; 
scientific investigation goes to suggest 
brought by birds, but may very well come in hay and 
straw packings. Tlence the very drastic and difficull 
regulations recently adopted by the Government in regard 
to the packing of Continental goods, 

We cannot be sure how the germ of the 
brought, but we can generally trace how it is spread, 
In the last great outbreak it was confessed not by one 
or two, but by most of the more experienced officials, 
that the chief negative “cause was careless inspection. 
The quality of the administrative work was diluted by 
the War. Since the germ is beyond the reach of the 
microscope and is probably air-borne for short distances, 
infection is quick and certain; and our native system 
of driving and transporting stock to this market and that, 
to this show and that, might be specially designed for 
the distribution of such a disease. 

The conclusion is inevitable. Either the Ministry 
must improve its administrative skill, by better inspection, 
better disinfection and better regulation of markets, 
must surrender its policy. ‘ Foot-and-mouth,”’ 
after all, is a mild disease. It does not prove fatal in 
one per cent. of cases. Many cheap cffective methods 
Possibly, but not certainly, direct 


discase is 


or it 


of treatment exist. 
remedies are known; and, of course, onc of the many 
claims to have discovered a prophylactic may prove 
true. Some farmers from South America claim that 
the cattle do better when the cure is complete than 


before the attack. It is not conclusive that the time 


has come when our historic method should) be sur- 
rendered. The writer went recently to Holland to 
investigate certain alleged cures, and a little to his 


surprise found some of the best of the Dutch officials 
strongly in favour of British methods. Anything was 
better in their view than the continued prevalence of 
the scourge from which North Holland was suffering. 
But more 


soon, 


control is successful 


will be 


unless administfative 
the Continental method 
Regulations are now so strict that even research work 
This is absurd, is in essence a con- 


forced on us, 


has become illegal. 


It is sent over in packing of 


administrative Infection will 
not. be prevented by excessively literal obedience to a 
law without exception, but by the road of a more thorough 
intelligence department and a more detailed scientific 


W:.. B.. T. 


fession of impotence. 


research. 


THE THEATRE 
WAR WITHOUT ARMAMENTS 


Tr must be nearly seventeen years since we saw Diana of 
Dobson's, under Miss Lena Ashwell’s management, at the 
theatre -now the Kingsway——where Sir Barry Jackson 
brings us, at last, another three-act comedy by Miss Ciceley 
Hamilton, I know that Miss Hamilton has written at least 
«a dozen plays in the interval; but none of them, so far as 
{ remember, has had a * regular West End run” ; though 
several of them deserved Perhaps The Child in 
Flanders and The Brave and the Fair stand as the best examples 
of her talent, the iMustrations of her very 
independent point ef view. 

These two were, strictly, The Old Adam is 
But the nervous, the depressed, or the 


knowledge based on 


SUCCESS. 


most effective 
“war plays.” 
a play about war. 
who seek amusement during 
not be afraid. There are no 
Paphlagonia, the 


merely ** seasonable people 
the Christmas 
bombs and no bangs in this play. In 


imaginary State of Miss Hamilton's vision, recruits do indeed 


weeks, need 


au tune with tragic associations, reviving 
But the bulk of the play 
is Krewhonian debatable about 
the innate and cternal combativity of the human race, 
No bombs, but a button, which only had to be pressed in 
order to control the Negative Ray; and this, in turn, was 
quite enough to benumb all mechanical appliances in any 
country against which it directed. Now 
of course Paphlagonia was not ready for war, when the rival 


sing ** Tipperary ~ 
bitter memories for a 


satire 


moment. 


based on a thesis 


happened to be 


state, Ruritania, suddenly became aggressive. Therefore 
(Miss Hamilton wants us to believe) its Liberal Ministers 


rapturously welcomed the inventor of the button and the 
detector of the Ray. 

An improbability here 
from the reality that ought to be its basis. 
of Ministers of the type here shown, however desperate, 
would pay the faintest attention to an inventor like Mr. 
Athelstane Lilley caricatured by Mr. 
Hlowe)--an_ inventor horn-rimmed 
plus-four tweeds, and had obviously never moved in the 
best circles, True, the potency of the button was pretty 
effectively demonstrated to Ministers by Mr. Lilley’s use of 
it upon their own motor-cars. But it takes much 
than that to get the Departments, and particularly to get a 
Chief of the General Staff, to take up a new idea. In a real 
State and a real war Mr., Lilley would simply have been 
kept waiting in ante-rooms for periods of hours, amounting 
in the total to about eighteen months, and would at last 
*C3,° to some 


beginning lo” slip 


For no group 


satire away 


(amusingly George 


who wore spectacles, 


more 


(as men grew scarce) have been sent, as a 
seene of conflict, where he would quickly have perished of 
pneumonia, And that would have taught him—too late -- 
not to think during a time of action. Possibly, had the 
war lasted for four and a half, seven, thirty, or one hundred 
years, somebody might have remembered the button, as 
in our War somebody remembered tanks. 

Ilowever, in Paphlagonia, Ministers were so incorrect — 
such wretched amateurs—that they actually fell upon Mr, 
Lilley’s ugly neck. And this gives Miss Hamilton the oppor- 
tunity for a delicious scene, where the Prime Minister (played 
with an oily oratorical vehemence by Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn, 
whose name must not suggest that any contemporary appli- 
cation was intended) cajoles and flatters the modest inventor ; 
and the gently cynical War Minister (a very remarkable study 
by Mr. Charles Carson) croons over him; and the Chief of 
the General Staff (Mr. Scott Sunderland) first patronizes 
him, then reviles him, when it is supposed that the button 
will not work. Alas! it is not the only button! Ruritania 
too has a button, an inventor, with Ministers to accept him, 
There is general paralysis. 

Is the war, or all war, over, then? By no means, for here 
comes Miss Hamilton's thesis. Evidently she does not believe 


in disarmament, When you have destroyed weapons, you 
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have still not abolished the spirit of war; and while that 
endures men will find means of murdering one another. 

Meanwhile, we get a rather tedious passage, planned 
no doubt to recall the mood of 1914—bands marching, erank s 
calling to offer assistance, “ Tipperary,” and, in particular, 
one very tireson.e young man, with his even more tiresome 
fiancée, indulging in the cheery sentimentalities of the occasion. 
Button or no button, there will be fighting. ‘ Please God” 
says the young man, with unconscious blasphemy, * we'll 
Le in the thick of it at the end of the week.” * If you weren't 
glad to go, I'd give you back your ring,” she retorts, adding 
the familiar: “1 wish I were a man!” And he: “ Thank 
God you're not !"—which of course “ gets a laugh,” but 
makes us shift uncomfortably in our places and ask ourselves 
whether we—or they—were really quite as bad as that, even 
in 1914. But no doubt Miss Hamilton has tried, by these 
endearments of battle, not indeed to weave an unnecessary 
“love interest ” into her play, but merely to show us that 
wars always begin with a rapture that heightens the charm 
of love-making. 

This war would, I faney, never have begun at all. In 
highly organized modern communities a pressure of buttons 
would at once starve both combatants. Ilowever, one must 
not be precise with the fantastic. And, buttons having induced 
stalemate, it is immensely diverting to see Paphlagonia and 
Ruritania reverting to the Art of War before Cre¢y, as Professor 
Oman might demonstrate it—battle-axes, mules, fishing 
boats, and skippers of the Yarmouth Bloater type replacing 
decent Admirals. So they fight on and on, amid roars of 
laughter from the unfeeling audience, until the rather dis- 
sonant scene where the ironical War Minister gets news of 
his only son’s death at sca—a scene which Mr. Roy Byford, 
as the chief of the skippers, must have great difliculty in 
getting the audience to take seriously ; for who, in these days, 
‘an believe in the tragedy of battle by sailing-boat—aunless 
he happens to be fresh from a reading of Thueydides ? Laughter 
is silenced, however, and we see the point. Always the old 
rejoicings, first; then the inevitable despair. Battle-axcs 
or bombs—what does it matter? The old Adam is behind 
both. 

What haye we to do then—we the retrospective, the repent- 
ant, and also (in spite of Miss Hamilton) the timidly hopeful, 
in this week of the signing of the Locarno Treaty ? “ You 
must abolish the righteous causes,” says the Minister of 
War, “ before people will cease to demand enemics.” A 
step further and let us say: ** You must believe that a cause 
ceases to be righteous when it has to be defended by mass- 
murder.” But that, at present, would be too provecative 
a pacifism, R. J. 


“CONFLICT” AT THE “Q” THEATRE 


Mr. Mites Matirson, widely known as a comie actor of genius, 
is less well-known as a dramatist of great imaginative power. 
In Conflict, which is a * political ” play only in the best sense 
of the word, namely, the expression of opposing but funda- 
mental faiths, he has successfully achieved the diflicult task 
of seeing to it that his characters, all of whom are protagonists 
from their different angles, remain lovable human beings. 
Hiis play, which is really a comedy of an election, is a model of 
perfect construction. It is amusing, dramatic, and of a quict 
nobility. Conflict is to run for a fortnight at the enterprising 
*“Q” theatre. In Heaven's good time, one hopes, some 
manager will have the sense to bring this fine play to the West 
End. Of the company, I liked best Mr. Tom Nesbitt as the 
Labour candidate, a beautifully sensitive performance. Mr. 
Jan Fleming. in the less showy part of his Conservative rival, 
played with a restraint that was very effective. More should 
be seen of this actor. Ile possesses the art of knowing how 
to stand still. Miss Margaret Yarde had one glorious chance — 
and took it, as she always does, gloriously. 

Splendid work, equally valuable for the Mary Ward Settle- 
ment as for the training of younger professionals is being done 
at the St. Pancras People’s Theatre, whose current season 
includes plays so divergent as Richard If and Outward Bound, 
The performances, which are on Thursdays and Saturdays, 
deserve wider attention. The production last week was Mr. 
Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart. aud | wish to compliment the players 
on their brave struggle with this gloomy piece. KS. A. 


MOTORING NOTES 


THE PROPOSED RAID ON THE 
ROAD FUND 


[Our motoring correspondent in the following article undoubtedly 
represents the opinion of the vast majority of motorists. Although 
nobody believes more profoundly than we do that money 
on roads is money well spent—since nothing helps the free eircul: 
of goods so much as well-surfaced and well-craded roads—we are 
not prepared to say that the Road Fund should in no case be raided. 
Parliament has the right to divert any fund. It is conceivable that 
the Road Fund might some day reach such proportions that it 
would be absurd to spend it all on roads. There must be balance 
and perspective in the allocation of all moneys ; we are all citizens 
first and motorists afterwards.—Ep. Spectator. | 





Dvunine the War practically nothing was done to the roads of 
this country ; obviously the construction of new roads or the 
improvement of old ones was an impossibility. The most 
that could be done was to maintain the surface in such a 
condition that it was possible, though often extremely diffi- 
cult, to drive along it. The result was that by the end of the 
War our roads had got into a terrible state ; probably they were 
ina worse condition than they had been for wellnigh a century. 
Traflie was exceptionally heavy, especially on the main roads, 
and it was remarkable that they stood up to their task as well 
as they did. It certainly demonstrated how splendidly they 
had been constructed. As soon as the War was over the work 
of repair and the construction of new roads was taken seriously 
in hand, but it was necessarily a slow job. Now, however, 
we can claim to possess the finest roads in the world. 

All this has been done at an enormous expense, towards 
which motorists themselves have contributed the bulk of the 
money. The tax of £1 per horse-power which every motor- 
car has to pay and the tax of from £1 10s. Od. to £4 which 
every motor-cycle has to pay have gone towards the Road 
Fund. Over £17,000,000 has been raised in this manner 
during 1925: it is estimated that during 1926 the amount 
will be in the neighbouth od of £20,000,000. It is, of course, 
a perfectly equitable arrangement that those who use the 
roads should pay for their maintenance. 

When the Road Fund was established in 1999 it was speci- 
fically guaranteed that all of the money raised by motor 
taxation was to go into this fund, and that every penny of 
the fund itself was to be employed for the purpose of road 
making and maintenance. But Mr. Winston Churchill is 
thinking of diverting some of this moncy to other purposes, 
and I understand that he has secured the support of several 
of his colleagues. In a written reply in Parliament a little 
time ago, Mr. Churchill ventured to say :— 

* Whether the whole of the rapidly expanding income from ! r 
taxation should continue indefinitely to be ellocated to the n 
tenance and improvement of roads irrespective of the comparat 
needs of other services or the general financial position of th 
country is a matter upon which I have not as yet formed any 
conclusion.” 

The fact that the Government has failed to make the econo- 
mies to which it pledged itself and that it has been sy-temat- 
ically over spending has nothing to do with the matter. The 
new pensions scheine and the coal subsidy are going to absorb 
a large sum of money, we know, but that is no excuse for 
deliberately breaking faith with the motorist. He is already 
taxed very heavily, but so long as he knew that his moncy was 
being spent upon road improvements he acquiesced. It will 
be quite another story if this money is used for an entircly 
different purpose. 

If the Government decides to devote the Road Fund to other 
purposes it will almost reproduce the case of ** ship-money.” 
It has ever been a favourite device with spendthrift kings and 
governments to divert moneys from their ostensible uses. 
Is there a Hampden to-day who will make as firm a stand as 
did that famous Buckinghamshire squire ? The need is as 
great should the Government succumb to the bait so tempt- 
ingly dangled before its eyes by Mr. Winston Churchill. 

On purely national ground, quite apart from the unfairness 
of the thing, the case against such a scheme is very strong. 


Nothing could be more destructive of the ceonomie position of 
the country than to cease spending £40,090,000 on roads and 
thereby force the people to spend at least £80,900,090 by 
destroying the machinery of their motor transport twice as 
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fast as it need be destroyed, and using up their tyres twice 
as fast as they need be used up, 

Motorists are determined to resist to the utmost the Chan- 
ccllor of the Exchequer’s scheme. At a conference held 
lately which was attended by representatives of users and 
makers of motor vehicles, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted and sent to the Minister of Transport : 

ihi; e mference of organizations representative of owners, 
users and manufacturers of ali classes of motor vehicles views with 
the greatest concern the suggestion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
vhequer that a portion of the revenue from motor taxation should 
be diverted from the purposes to which it is at present devoted, and 
to which it was pledged by the Finance Act (1909-1910), 1910, 
and later enactments of successive Governments. In the opinion 
of this conference any such diversion of the moneys of the Road 
Fund would hamper seriously the process of highway reconstruction, 
development and maintenance.” : 

The organizations represented at the conference were the 
Royal Automobile Club, the Automobile Association, the 
Royal Scottish Automobile Club, the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and ‘Traders, the Commercial Motor Users’ Associ- 
ation, the Scottish Commercial Motor Users’ Association, the 
British Cycle and Motor-Cycle Manufacturers’ and Traders’ 
Union, and the Roads Improvement Association. 

As an alternative to raiding the Road Fund it is stated that 
Mr. Churchill is considering a luxury tax upon motor cars. 
Such a tax, it is believed, would yield between £5.000,000 and 
£6.000.000 a year. The owner of a car valued at £1,500, it is 
argued, would not mind paying an extra £20; the man whose 
cat is valued at £200 would willingly pay a luxury tax of £1, 
But would he? The fact of the matter is that very few cars 
can rightly be termed luxuries : in the vast majority of cases 
they are necessaries just as much as trains or even watches. 
We are already paving £1 per horse-power for the privilege 
of owning a car. Surely this is enough. ‘There is really 
something rather fantastic in the idea of imposing upon the 
already heavily burdened motorist still another tax. 

ki. T. Brown, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 


| Vo the Editor of the Srecrxvor.] 

Sir. The papers announce that the Monte Carlo Casino, or 
sonichody acting on its behalf. has bought the Palaces of 
Dolma Baghtchch and Vildiz for transformation into a second 
edition of the famous Rooms, It is stated that the work will 
take some three or four years. The two palaces are connected 
by a bridge over the main road and possibly by subterranean 
passages. Dolma Baghtcheh occupies a couple of hundred 
vards of sca front with beautifully fretted marble and wrought- 
iron gates and porticoes. It has at least one magnificent long 
saloon with windows over the Bosphorus, and most of the 
rooms are lofty and spacious. Yildiz Kiosque, or Palace of the 
Star. which was so much talked of as the home of Abdul Iamid, 
does not display any ornate exteriors. It realiv consists of 
several blocks of low, or even mean-looking buildings. and the 
inferiors are not much better than the outside. When the 
Revolution turned out the last of the real Sultans the public 
who were admitted expressed infinite astonishment at the 
poor and tawdry decorations of the celebrated residence of the 
dreaded autocrat. 

Tf ever the project is carried out, what bat-like ghosts will 
flit over the new gambling hell! Besides the Red Sultan there 
will be his perpetual Secretary, the sphinx-like Fahsin, with 
his silky black beard and monotonous voiee, and Arab Izzet, 
the crafty Chamberlain, almost as much feared as his master, 
who was the Eminence grise of Yildiz till he fell and exchanged 
his little den on the top of the hill for a villa at Niee and a 
palace in Egypt. And how many shades of all the Ambassa- 
dors and Kings and Princes who Friday after Friday peopled 
the little chalet on the left to view the Selamlik go past in 
solemn state! Verily * Ichabod ” will be written on Yildiz 
and Dolma Baghtcheh when they are filled with the scourings 
of Europe. 

Mready a Turkish Deputy fears contamination for his 
countrymen, and has drafted a Bill to forbid the Casino to all 
Turks. In his opinion the intention of the Government in 
eranting the concession was to relieve Americans, Argentines 


and wealthy foreigners generally of their superfluous cash 
for the greater good of the Ottoman Republic ; but in no wise 
should any true son of Turkey be allowed to contribute to this 
subscription. It is questionable, however, whether the Turks 
themselves will altogether appreciate this care for their 
pockets, for, like many Orientals, the Turk dearly loves a 
umble, 

All * High Society ” is now flocking in to Pera from abroad 
and from the islands, the Bosphorus and other villégiatures, 
and French theatrical and musical touring troops have already 
started their shows. Of course, the Turkish ladies now play a 
much more conspicuous part than formerly in the life of 
Society. Amongst the best known of these may be noted the 
Princess Shevikiar, who has just won her latest divorce suit. 
This lady has for a greater part of her life been in the limelight. 
Her first leap into fame was her marriage to Prince Fuad, the 
present King of Egypt. The second act was the shooting of 
Fuad in the Mohamed Ali Club in Cairo by her brother Prince 
Seifeddin, whose escape from Ticehurst Asylum recently was 
a nine days’ wonder for England. After her divorce from Fuad 
she married the dashing Scifullah Youssri Pasha, a very 
modern Egyptian, and a great sportsman noted for his skill 
with the pistol, foil and polo stick. But she was again unfor- 
tunate and a duel in Paris and another divorce followed, 
Latterly she married a young Bey named Selim. But disaster 
came yet again. Now she has not only won her third 
divorcee but has had it confirmed on appeal. So naturally she 
returns in high feather from the islands. 

Of course. Mosul rather dominates the political situation. 
It is suggested that Sir Ronald Lindsay's visit to Angora was 
undertaken in the interests of a compromise, but really 
nothing is known for certain about it. The Ambassador at 
all events greatly enhances his personal and our national 
prestige by his coolness in trying circumstances. When he was 
dining at an hotel the other day a clumsy waiter emptied a 
dish of Rebabs and sauce upon his shoulder. If Sir Ronald 
had drawn a revolver and shot the miscreant it would have 
surprised Constantinople less than he surprised it by not even 
leaving his place but simply wiping his coat and continuing 
his conversation as if nothing had happened. No other 
Ambassador has happened to create so deep an impression by 


gi 


so small an incident !--I am, Sir, &c., 
Your CONSTANTINOPLE CORRESPONDENT. 
Constantinople, November 25th. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ALEXANDRA'S METHODS OF 
CHARITY 
[To the Editor of the Svversxror.] 
Six. —The following may prove of interest to your readers, 


It has been said and often repeated that Queen Alexandra, 
in the unbounded generosity of her nature, was perhaps 


QUEEN 


almost too eager to meet a demand for assistance without 
first assuring herself as to whether the case was genuine, 
I should like to quote an instance to the contrary. 

feturning from a walk with my lusband, some years ago, 
upon entering the hall of our London house, [ was confronted 
by a man whom I did not know and who had been awaiting 
my arrival for some time. Moreover, he had made two 
previous calls on days when T was away from home, refusing 
each time to vive cither his name or the nature of his errand. 
I was somewhat startled, but was reassured by my husband 
who recognized and vreeted the visitor —a retired detective 
from the Police Staff of the House of Commons. The man 
said : ‘ My business is with Lady Battersea, L should like to 
speak wilh her alone.” 

Whereupon, in my room, he informed me that he came 
from Queen Alexandra who was anxious to obtain reliable 
information concerning 2 woman in whom Ifer Majesty had 
been told T was specially interested. The woman had been 
known to me as a notorious case in the Convict Prison at 
Avlesbury. where TE was one of the Visitors appointed by the 
Home Office, and in writing to Queen Alexandra, on her 
releuase. She had referred to me as one who would be likely 
to corroborate her story. Anxious to fect that she would 
be acting wisely in giving help to the supplant ar Majesty 
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had sent her messenger to me to obtain the information 
she required. I gave my view concerning the unfortunate 
woman---L fear not a very satisfactory one —and asked 
whether any response had already been made. The man 
smiled, saying, the conditions placed before Her Majesty 
had appeared so serious that the Queen, with her warm and 
ready sympathy for those in trouble, could not leave the 
petitioner unanswered whilst she was making the necessary 
investigations. IL understood-—but recognized that evidently 
in this case generosity of heart had gone hand in hand with 
foresight and prudence. I am, Sir, &e., 
The Pleasaunce, Overstrand, CONSTANCE BATTERSEA. 


OSTEOPATHY 
[To the Editor of the Severavor.} 
Sin, —* A Jayman ~ from the shelter of his anonymity accuses 
me of an“ unfair ” statement concerning osteopaths, because I 
said that they claim admission to the Medical Register. I 
shall deal with this point first. The General Medical Council 
at the present time keeps two registers, the Register of Medical 
Practitioners and the Register of Dental Practitioners. Osteo. 
paths, as I understand their desires, seck registration by the 
General Medical Council. As their claim is to have founded a 
new “system of drugless medicine and bloodless surgery ” 
which they propose to practise under the aegis of the 
General Medical Council, and so become to all intents 
and = purposes practitioners of medicine and surgery, 
their obvious place is the Medieal Register. If osteo- 
pathy were as easily definable and as limited in its 
scope as dentistry, there might be a ease for placing 
osteopathy in a separate register, on the same lines as 
dentistry. But osteopaths claim all medicine and surgery as 
their province, and consider themselves competent to diagnose 
and treat any kind of illness whatsoever. A dentist: who 
undertook a case of influenza would be speedily pulled up by 


the General Medical Council, but it is actually a cause of 


complaint by E. R. Booth (* doctor of osteopathy ~) in a recent 
book that “Osteopathic Physicians,” as he calls them, were 
not allowed to treat cases of influenza in the American Army 
and Navy during the epidemic of 1918. 

May I illustrate the danger of allowing untrained and ignor- 
ant persons the free run of medical and surgical practice by 
the following concrete instances, of which I have first-hand 
information 7 

1. A gentleman suffering from severe headache for several 
days was treated by an osteopath by massage of the sealp. 
Not getting better, the patient sought the advice of a registered 
practitioner, who diagnosed “ typhoid,” and his diagnosis 
was confirmed by the usual serological test. 

2. A famous © bone-setter ” (who is so-called in the Com- 
mercial Telephone Directory) treated a lady of fifty, whose knee 
joint had been fixed from the age of twenty from tuberculous 
disease. Being told by him that she would recover full 
movement of her knec, she allowed him to move it forcibly, 
under an anaesthetic. Acute suppuration was thus set up, 
which spread to the tissues around the joint, and to save her 
life the leg had to be amputated at the thigh by a surgeon 
whose notes have been submitted to me. 

3. The same * bone-setter * had manipulated the knee of a 
lady under the mistaken impression that the joint was affected, 
The lady came immediately afterwards under the care of a 
surgeon, who caused an N-ray photograph to be prepared 
a precaution omitted by the * bone-setter ~~ and malignant 
disease of the bone (subsequently confirmed by microscopical 
examination) was disclosed, the joint being entirely normal. 

If the General Medical Council were to admit to registration 
osteopaths with such wide claims to practice it would be sane- 
tioning two classes of persons pursuing the same activities 
in medicine and surgery, but with very different qualifications 
for doing so. The one class would consist of regular practi- 
tioners trained in medical schools, and having passed examina- 
‘ions strictly controlled by the Council, and imbued with the 
traditions and following the stringent ethical rules of an 
honourable and Jearned profession: the other class would 
vonsist of osteopaths, of whom all that need be said is that, 
in their case, none of these conditions would obtain. 

The President of the General Medical Council has recently 
published, er calhedra, the statement. that the principal 
iunetion of the General Medical Council is to” enable the public 


to distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners of 
medicine.” I submit that if the General Medical Council 
conceded the claim to registration of osteopaths it would fail 
in its principal funetion. 

* Layman ” is mistaken in stating that * it takes four years 
of highly-skilled training and study to acquire the technique 
of osteopathy.” The longest period of study exacted by any 
of the osteopathic colleges is four years, but three-fourths of 
this time is spent in securing a smattering of the medical 
sciences. I say “* smattering * advisedly, because the attempt 
is made to crowd, into three years, courses of study whieh it 
takes at least six years for the ordinary medical student to 
assimilate. That one year may be regarded as ample for the 
acquisition of any special technique which may be found in 
osteopathy is evident from the fact that * the British Osteo- 
pathic Association *” declare themselves prepared “ to grant 
their diploma to registered British medical practitioners who 
have completed one year’s tuition in the principles and 
practice of osteopathy at the British School of Osteopathy.” 
I quote this statement from the manifesto recently published 
by the British Osteopathic Association. 

I have expressed in the medical Press my personal opinion 
that while the theory upon which osteopaths base their 
practice is demonstrably absurd, that practice may, notwith- 
standing, chance to be bencficial, as it may also chance to be 
fatally mischievous. One is reminded of the advice given 
by a distinguished Judge to a newly appointed and 


very nervous Justice of the Peace, wholly ignorant of 


law: “Give your judgments,” it ran “ without giving 
your reasons for them; your judgments will probably often 
be right (for you are a fair-minded man), but your reasons 
will almost certainly be wrong.” 

The theory of osteopathy promulgated by its founder, 
Andrew Still, in 1874, remains to-day its basis of practice. 
That theory postulates that the primary cause of every disease 
is some interference with the blood supply or nerve function, 
always caused by a dislocation of one of the small bones which 
make up the spinal column. There is nothing to indicate that 
Andrew Still was divinely inspired, but osteopaths remain as 
pathetically faithful to this fatuous dogma as if they believed 
it was indeed a revelation from God. 

Medicine has made immense advances in the fifty y cars 
which have clapsed since Andrew Still wrote. Osteopattis 
prefer to ignere all these advances ; Dr. Kelman MacDonald, 
a chosen prophet of the creed, in his address at the meeting 
held in the House of Commons said * it did not matter what 
the discoveries of the future might be . . . the great principle 
of structural integrity remained, and on it osteopathy was 
founded.” Bacteriology is to osteopaths a sealed book ; 
radiology is too often a hostile witness making hay of their pre 
tensions. and is consequently usually taboo. The revolution 
which has taken place in surgical methods has passed them by. 
The innumerable chemical, physiological, microscopical and 
biological tests of disease, which are every day making medicine 
more and more of an exact science, meet only with their 
ignorant scorn. 

TI have never expressed contempt for the manipulative 
exercises Which form part of osteopathic practice, but there is 
nothing occult about these exercises : and LT have urged mem- 
bers of my profession to undertake the study of the influence of 
such exercises a study which they are more competent to 
‘arry out than persons who seem to remain permanently 
obsessed by the outworn doctrines of Andrew Still, and are 
deaf to any other inspiration. 

For reasons which T have given, T think that this technique 
should be acquired after graduation. JT have even sugeested 
the possibility that proper scientific study might result in 
the clevation of a purified art of “ osteopathy ” into 
a specialism fit to vank with other medical specialisms. 
In this connexion T am glad to note that there seems 
to be a movement within the Royal Colleges at the 
present time to secure the establishment of a diploma, obtain- 
able after graduation, to comprise the study of manipulative 
movements and cognate procedures, This development 
would probably satisfy a layman” whose Lona fides is unques- 
tionable, and whose desire that the public should obtain the 
benefit which he looks for from osteopathic treatment is 
entirely legitimate and praiseworthy. —T am, Sir, &ce., 

Hlouse of Commons, a. GramaM Lirrer, 

december Vst, 
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[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—If I have a tooth extracted by a dentist a registered 
medical practitioner gives me an anaesthetic. Why may he 
not do the same if I have a dislocated shoulder put right 
by an osteopath ? If the medical practitioner is not guilty 
of “ covering” in the first case, why is he to be held guilty 
in the second ? If the answer is that the dentist is registered 
and the osteopath is not, then I want to know why the medical 
profession objects to the osteopath being registered but 
does not object to the dentist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
If. P. Mrrcnen, 
83 Neville Terrace, Onslow Gurdens, S.W. 7. 
THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 

[To the Editor of the Spucrxror.] 

Sin, -When dealing with the matter of scientific research, in 
the past, I have so often praised certain features in medical 
training that I may be permitted, as an outsider, to indicate 
a weak point in the armour of the G.M.C., or its council. 
Generally speaking, the value of such a body decreases directly 
That 
When 
its rules of “* professional conduct ” stand in the way of real 
idvancement, the public must suffer. Surely this position 
can be met in a practical manner. It is idle to ask where 
medicine and surgery would be to-day if the work of scientists 
like Pasteur or Erlich had been brushed aside on the grounds 
that these men were outside practitioners. Luckily for the 
public, these and other investigators were not medical men at 
all, and the bar of professional conduct therefore did not 
apply, and their investigations were utilized to the great 


it interferes with the advancement of useful research. 
in doing so it protects its members is beside the point. 


advantage of the public. 

It would seem that it is only where the outside investigators 
closely tread upon the path of the recognized practioner that 
* professionalism ” bars the way to scientific progress. Why 
does not the G.M.C. set up an independent committee which 
can deal with such positions when they arise? Even if it 
cannot afford direct recognition to great outsiders, as, say, the 
(nstitute of Chemistry does, it can at least see that the public 
has not to go to outsiders alone to gct the relief which comes 
from a great advance, in practice such as that brought about 
by Sir Herbert Barker. It was recently stated that this 
investigator had treated no fewer than 60,000 cases. Might not 
this number have been ten times increased if the profession 
had recognized the value of his work and adopted it instead of 
fighting it tooth and nail ?—-I am, Sir, &e., 


W. P. Dreaver, F.LC. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR 

[To the Editor of the Svecrator.] 
Sin. In view of the ever-inereasing interest displayed in the 
‘coming together” of Capital and Labour, of employers and 
employed, may I, as an outsider, offer a suggestion for the 
consideration of those, far more experienced, who are en- 
deavouring to solve what is perhaps the most important 
problem with which our country is now faced ? 

It is admitted on all sides that distrust is at the bottom of the 
failure Weighty argu. 
ments are adduced by the employer to show that unless output 
is increased trade must continue to suffer, and to the impartial 
mind these arguments are unanswerable. Yet still the wage 
earners remain unconvinced. At the back of their minds 
lurks the fear that greater production by a given number of 
workers will result in an accumulation of unsaleable commo- 
followed by a further restriction in the number of 
employed. There must be a catch somewhere ; the capitalist 
is furthering his own interests and not theirs. Their rooted 
objection to piece-work and to payment by results can only 
be accounted for by the same process of reasoning. But if 
they could only be persuaded that their fears of unemploy- 
ment and lower wage-earning power are groundless it would 
go a long way towards establishing the * new spirit *’ so urgently 
required, What they want is proof. It is difficult for the 
untrained person to grasp the principles on which economists 
found their theories, and to understand how certain effects 
result from certain causes. What he requires is a conercte 
ase With which he is familiar, set out in such detail and in 
such a simple way that the conclusions drawn are undeniable. 


to reconcile the opposing interests. 


dities, 


It would not be possible in all trades, but let us take a straight 
forward case where the bone of contention between employer 
and employed is the usual one of wages, where the men are 
dissatisfied because they believe they are not getting their fair 
share of the profits. The way would be to draw up a state- 
ment, a kind of chart, which would be exhibited in a place 
accessible to workmen, or to a committee of workmen, and 
would show cost of raw materials, rent, rates, interest on loans 
or mortgages, if any, and all overhead charges including, of 
wages. The particular commodity produced would 
have to be one for which there was a standard demand at a 
fairly constant price. I forbear to specify because for the 
purpose of my argument any suitable product would do. 
Then would follow on the chart the figures of present output, 
number of men employed and cost of finished product. Then 
the selling price of the product, in the highest market, on rail or 
f.io.b. All the figures given would have to be verifiable 
(presumably by an expert) to be appointed by the men. The 
employer would conceal nothing in any way relevant; he 
would have to lay all his cards on the table. And here no 
doubt would be the difliculty, but there are men—like Mr, 
Austin Hopkinson, for instance—who would be willing to do it. 

The figures shown would prove conclusively that with 
present output per man and present wages the margin of 
profit was either quite trifling or non-existent, so that any 
increase of wages was economicaly impossible. But then would 
come the culminating point of the whole matter. A simple 
calculation would show how, if output were increased by so 
much, the cost price could be proportionately reduced, and a 
fair profit be made permitting of a higher rate of pay to the 
workman. This would supply the proof hitherto lacking, it 
would be within the comprehension of all, and the incentive 
to a good day’s work instead of a listless indifference because 
of discontent would be self-evident. In concerns where men’s 
committees with whom the management confer are already 
in existence the plan would offer few difficulties. But it is 
not in these, where the prevailing mistrust is at a minimum, 
that discontent is rife, but rather in those other yards and 
factories where the employecs are kept in ignorance of the real 
issues, and where the tendency to strikes is consequently much 
greater. It is this kind of management that is keeping things 
back. The conservative employer who resents any inter- 
ference with his conduct of affairs and who thinks it is no 
business of the men’s to know about costs and profits will say 
at once that such an innovation is impossible. ‘ Cannot be 
But it can be done if employers are willing to take 
the trouble —it means a lot of trouble —and to show their hand 
without reserve. But distasteful as it may appear to many 
owncrs of works, can there be any question that the establish- 
ment of mutual trust between masters and men would be 
vastly helped by such open, transparent methods, and an 
enormous impulse given to millions of workers to do their best 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Ronatpd IeeBern, 


course, 


done, sit.” 


instead of their least ? 
Rock, Cornwall. 


PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE 
[Vo the Editor of the Svecrator.] 

Sir,—To see that America benefits by free exchange between 
Maine and California but is injured by the same freedom 
between Canada and America over an imaginary line is to be 
able easily to see narrowness in the mind of Lord Morley. But 
Sir H. Perry Robinson's statement further that no American 
but attributes American prosperity to the tariff must not go 
unchallenged. I have known scores who see in it the great 
check to American development ; and if Sir If. Perry Robinson 
would visit an international Free Trade congress and sce how 
Americans flock to it he would realize that educated Americans 
very often hate Protection with a religious hatred. I have 
heard the President of Harvard say, and seen the statement 
from the head of the Leland-Stanford University, that no 
University teacher of economics in the States but condemns it 
root and branch, though many are prohibited from saying so. 

Plainly, Sir H. Perry Robinson does not know the condi- 
tions of the American working class up to Woodrow Wilson's 
election. To one report, out of many, I would refer him—viz., 
Professor Nearing’s Wages in the United States (Macmillian, 
1909). It is the result of many years’ patient research on the 
lines of similar work by Charles Booth and Mr. Seebohm 
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Rowntree. His estimate of a “ living wage” is 3800 a year, 
after Professor Chapin’s generally accepted suggestion ; but 
after the publication the ** New York Association for improving 
the condition of the poor ” (whose very existence—and there 
were a score such —is significant) found it necessary to raise it 
to $1,200: so that his conclusions by 1911 were more dis- 
concerting still. He reports deliberately that three-fourths 
of the adult male workers were earning less than two-thirds 
of the living wage, and that the only fair test of wage level 
was the year’s wages, for you must deduct 20 per ecnt. of the 
year for unemployment. We were able to check his con- 
clusions shortly after by the great textile strike, and found he 
had overestimated the wages. It was the dreadful revela- 
tions of that strike which shocked America (and all the rest of 
the world that was watching) and finally led to the conversion 
of the working man and resulted in a Congress, Senate and 
President in 1912 all pledged to a tariff for revenue only. 

If you hesitate to attribute the lowering of real wages to the 
tariff, observe how in American history, ceteris paribus, real 
wages have varied inversely with the tariff ; and take Nearing’s 
book comparing it with the tariff of that day and observe 
how the law holds at the two extremes absolutely. 

After the War, Protection again! It is part of the War, 
Does not Squire Cass say, in Silas Marner, * that fool Kimble 
says the papers are talking of peace: why we shall all be 
ruined!” But that the prosperity of America has anything 
to do with the tariff since Wilson’s supersession is—to say the 
least— questionable. In her great days Spain, following the 
same methods, enjoyed at first great prosperity: as Lecky 
has pointed out, it was foreign wars, with the necessary export 
of precious metals, that deferred the disaster sure to follow. 
It is plain that the condition at the present day is artificial : 
it is probable that foreign loans, benefactions, travel, probably 
the high prices of tin and rubber, somewhat balance the 
mischief of imports almost restricted to precious metals. But 
a significant fact is that, for the second time, already the 
mercantile marine is extinguished, as it had more gradually 
been before the War the marine of that country which in 
1850 -€O boasted herself ** Queen of the Seas.’ But then her 
trade was practically free.--I am, Sir, &ce., 

Bath. B. Baskerr. 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxtor.] 

Sir,—In your last impression, Sir II. Perry Robinson makes 
the astonishing assertion :--- 

“The Dominions would agree to Free Trade within the Empire 
when they are— when the Empire as a unit is—protected against 
the outside world. They will not agree to it (and they are right) 
ro long as the British Isles do not come within the fold, but remain 
on a Free Trade basis.” 

I am in the closest touch with Colonial opinion, and my 
positive conviction is that under no circumstances or con- 
ditions whatever would Canada or Australia even disctiss 
the adoption of Free Trade within the Empire. I challenge 
Sir If. Perry Robinson to produce a shred of evidence in 
support of his belief.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun Larva. 

12 Portman Square, W.1. 


Mr. J. Stewart Cook, Roval College of Science, writes : 
* A tariff, I believe, can only be justified when imposed under 
the conditions specified in the present Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries procedure —or equivalent conditions. It seems to me 
that the dislocation of industry caused by ‘ unfair’ foreign 
competition possessed of abnormal advantages is a matter 
to be remedied at all costs, and to be remedied best by the 
imposition of an adequate temporary tariff. Otherwise, 
however, I think pure ‘ Protection’ is quite undesirable. 
Pace Mr. Weager, however, I believe it to be possible and 
eminently desirable for steps to be taken to co-ordinate and 
consolidate Imperial commerce, and if this necessarily involves 
a temporary sacrifice by way of import duties on non-Imperial 
commodities, I should feel justified in supporting such a policy, 
It scems to me that the policy outlined above could be accepted 
by any unprejudiced Unionist as a broad basis for a construc- 
tive Customs policy.” 

Mr. F. L. McDoucaint writes: 


Mr. James H. Weager, states : 
is a non-effective shibboleth. 


* Your correspondent, 
‘Colonial preference also 
The Colonials will put no 
cannot produce themselves, 


tariffs on goods that they 


the 
certainly 


but they take good care they will buy in 
cheapest markets of the world, and will 
not give England the monopoly of supplying.’ This is 
good, round, sweeping assertion! What are the facts ? 
Australia admits hundreds of commodities of British origin 
duty free, while imposing taxation on the same goods if 
derived from foreign sources. In 1922-23 £27 million worth of 
British goods entered Australia under this especially favour- 
able form of preferential treatment. The items so assisted 
include cotton piece goods which, if British, are free, but if 
foreign are taxed at 15 per cent. ad valorem. This preference 
secures to Great Britain about 90 per cent. of the total trade 
in this commodity, a trade worth about £12,000,000 a year. 
Other important items treated in a similar way are tinned 
plates, of which the British export to Australia in 1925 
was valued at £1,500,000, about 99 per cent. of the total 
import; cabled and telegraph wire valued at £1,100,000, 
about 98 per cent.of the total import ; newsprint, of which the 
British exports to Australia reached in 1924 the value of 
£2,000,000 and represented 50 per cent. of the total export of 
newsprint from Great Britain. The new Australian tariff pro- 
posals will increase the number of British commodities 
admitted duty free. New Zealand adopts a similar policy.” 


CHINA AND THE POWERS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-Your correspondent, “*M,’ who writes of the Peking 
Tariff Conference, is striking a very badly needed note for 
England's welfare, and, being a man interested very largely 
in business, he deserves attention. 

The Old Guard, as young China ealls the foreigners, still 
think the China of 1925 is the same as that of 1920. They 
fail to believe that the new national spirit has come to stay, 
and that you can’t shoot a coolie nowadays, * because he is 
part of a nation.” In fighting for her right to control her own 
tariffs, China does not expect to increase her revenues largely, 
badly as she needs them. It is her sovereign rights that she 
really wants. And, also, what she wants Englishmen to give 
her (which they don’t give her) is respect. Siam, tied up by 
just such unfair treaties, has just acquired a revision of them 
from all the nations, in spite of the opposition of the English 
potentiary in Bangkok. The British Government saw the 
injustice of trying to keep a nation down, and followed the 
example of France. It was the disinterested advocacy of an 
independent American friend which succeeded in obtaining this 
most just—and, to us English, honourable—advance in 
relationships. The Professor of Chinese at Cambridge Univer- 
sity is responsible for a statement in the public prints that 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang is * the greatest blackguard that has 
appeared on the stage in China.” Such statements at the 
present time do a great deal more harm than many battleships 
do good. 

[ have just been talking with Bishop Root, twenty-five years 
in China and famous all over the world for his breadth of mind 
and constructive work. Tle has known Feng (the * Christian 
General *’) for years and has absolute confidence in him. Dr. 
Hloughton, Principal of the wonderful Rockefeller Institute 
at Peking, also knows him intimately and has the same 
opinion of him. 

C. T. Wong, who will very likely be the next President of 
China, says exactly the same of Feng: and you can take if, 
Marshal Feng is no more a Bolshevist than the Editor of the 
Spectator. We is a patriotic zealot, possibly deeply religious, 
but tremendously practical. I visited him myself in Mongolia, 
and I only wish that, personally, I commanded a tithe of his 
character and qualities. He does get his ammunition from 
Urga, and it does travel over the Siberian railway. As he can’t 
get it anywhere else, it seems to me to show his wisdom, if there 
is any wisdom in ammunition, I believe him to be a truly 
great man. Much that he is reported to have said is false, 
Ile is not any more anti-English than he is anti-Fiji. He will 
work with anyone who will respect China and give her a fair 
deal, He is out for getting for China what England would 
want China to give her if positions were reversed; and who 
should blame bim ? He hates fighting, and he won't make war 
unless it is forced upon him, Ie has an army of the Cromwell 
type, and I have never seen any such provision made anywhere 
for the private soldiers and recruits, to try to raise them to 
self-respecting independence, as I saw at Kalgan, 
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Ti seems to me England would be weil advised to follow a 
policy of intelligent liberalism. The English are havinga hard 
time compared with the Americans now, and the willingness 
of America to grant fiscal independence is both right and wise, 
and to America’s best interests. 

The English Boxi-walla ean hold his own for all time any- 
where, 2nd he only stands to lose by unfair and selfish advan- 
ra nation that is finding itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witrrep T. Grenrecr, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
53 Monmouth Street Brooklive, Muss, 


vo 


tages ove 


HOMECROFTING IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Spvcravor.] 
Sm, -Following your most encouraging article on p. 863 
of the Spectator entitled ** Tomecrofting in India,’ may I 
be allowed to say that it is the main feature of Capt. Petavel’s 
plan to educate the children to he “ Homecrofters ” ? That 
is why he called his original Society, founded many years 
ago, “ Kducational Colonies and Self-Supporting Schools 
a title which T personally have always thought 
addition of the words ** more or 
from the 


Association * 
should be modified by the 
less” before “* Self-Supporting.” You will see 
names in the margin of my note-paper that this idea was 
influentially supported in England long ago; but it never 
came to anything till Capt. Petavel went to India and, in 
co-operation with Rabindranath Tagore, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a Polytechnic Institute with the gencrous assistance 
of the Maharaja of Cossimbazar. 

If L may further emphasize the point I would say that the 
fundamental note of Capt. Petavel’s effort was the education 
of children in the co-operative productior, of food for use— 
nol primarily for sale -which he had envisaged in The Coming 
Triumph of Chrisiian Civilization as the open door of escape 
from the evils of unemployment. Failing to get people in 
this country to organize and produce co-operatively the 
necessaries of life with their own hands, he thought he might 
at least edueate the children to do it, giving them at the 
same time all that was necessary in the way of book-learning. 
The records of the Calcutta Polytechnic boys, in University 
and other examinations, have, I believe, amply justified 
their Principal's faith. Surely, then, we have here a suggestion 
for the further development of the Homecrofting movement 
inthis country. Capt. Petavel has always pressed on Professor 
Scott not to neglect in his erthusiasm to ect the Tlomecroft 

the true line of approach, which lies 
And Tam tempted to go further and 
Clark and Mrs. Atherton-Smith, of the 
* weighed in ” 


Settlement started, 
through education. 
suggest. now that Dr. 
Friends’ International Centre, in Vienna. have 
to th flomecrofting movement with their mar- 
vellous experience of suecessful ifomecrofting in Vienna 
them, the time seems more than ripe for a_ real 
drive for education on tlomecrofting lines. It certainly 
seems strange that we should remain in our perilous position 
with regard to food when a perfectly ideal education is within 
our reach by training the children in our schools to be * self- 
feeders,” whatever else we may make of them.- Tam, Sir, &e., 
J.B. PENNINGTON, 
Ilon, Seeretary. 
Kiducational Colonies and Se If-Supporling 
Schools Association, 3 Victoria Street, SW, 


general 


behind 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS TIE 

WAR AND THE DEBTS 

| Vo the Editor of the Srvcrxror.] 
Sin. Mr. Bausman in his letter upon the American attitude 
towards the War seems to show himself, I think, to be a little 
deficient in the prevision which is the essence of true states- 
manship. * Not one of us ina hundred ever believed 
our own country to be in danger.” But it is difficult io believe 
that the Kaiser, if Europe had lain prostrate at his feet, 
would have ultimately resisted the temptation of attacking 
the United States of America. For the goal of his swollen 
ambition seems to have been nothing less than dominion over 
the world, and to that dominion the United States would have 
Scientific progress is from year to year 


Ile savs, 


barred the way. 
rendering the isolation of America from European polities an 
impossibility, But, even without a declaration of war upon 
the United States, the ex-NKaiser’s interferences in South 


America, especially perhaps in Brazil, would have led him 
soon or late to impugn the doctrine which bears the name of 
President Monroe, and the United States must then have 
resisted his policy or yielded to his power. 

No Englishman can wish to disparage the high value of the 
service which the United States performed in the final scenes 
ofthe Great War, nor is there anyone who would seek to escape 
the burden, heavy as it is, of repaying the full debt of his 
country to the United States. But there can be little doubt 
that the Americans, who helped to save Europe from the peril 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Wi LI.DON, 


of dissolution, saved their own country too. 
The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. 


THE INNOCENT DIVORCED 

[To the Editor of the Sencrsvor.| 
Sir, Your American correspondent, Mr. S. J. Fisher, seems 
or not stating, in my letter of 
trouble in the 


I was perfectly aware of the fact, but I also know 


to blame me for not knowine. 
September 26th, what was the Thackeray 
family. 
that the ardent advocates of divorce contend that incurable 
illness, including insanity, should be made by law a ground for 
the dissolution of wedlock. IT would like to remind your readers 
that the controversy in the Spectator was not started by those 
of us who affirm the indissolubility of marriage, but by 
some who are discontented with the measure of divorce 
already allowed them. And I may add that should they 
raise this question in Parliament or the Church Assembly 
we, of course, are not going to remain silent..I am. Sir, &e., _ 
Sr. Joun Browne. 


Thorndon, Antrim Road, NW. 8. 


TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 


LOW 


Sir,— In view of certain recent happenings and of the urgent 
importance of more scientific and cconomical methods for the 
use of coal in Great Britain, [ suggest that it is high time there 
was formed an Institution or Association of Fuel Technology 
and Low Temperature Carbonization, and that a preliminary 
conference be held in London of the very large number of 
people interested in the matter, 

The veneral public has bee nh ho ) Iwinke d long enough over 
this question of the proper utilization of our valuable coal 
resourees, especially the home production of oils and also of 
free burning smokeless fuel. and after all our pioneer work we 
are now in danger of being left behind by the remarkable 
advances in Germany on the subject, which are in many cases 
equally applicable to bituminous coal as well as to the German 
brown coals. 

I have myself the details of over 120 processes for the 
scientific treatment of raw fuel, and few people realize the 
amazing amount of work that has been done on this matter in 
Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Germany, 
Tlolland, Seandinavia, Austria and Japan, while important 
investigations are now to commence in Spain, Chile, and 
Russia. the Soviet Government, forexample, having established 
aun important thermo-technical institute in Moscow. The day 


Franee, 


for burning valuable raw coal as mere fuel is passing fast, and 
the hundreds of influential people in Great Britain interested, 
whether technically or otherwise, should unite together without 
any further delay, especially as our country with its rich bitu- 
minous coal, relatively small distances of travel, and open 
fires is the most suitable in the world for the application of 
I am, Sir, &c., Davip Brownie. 
London, W. 5. 


such methods. 


16 Grange Road, Ealing, 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND THE ZOO 
| To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir, May I express through the Spectator my grateful thanks 
to those Fellows of the Zoological Society who in sending me 
tickets omitted to give any address to which I could acknow- 
ledge them? I would like them to know hew much their 
My appeal in your pages 


kindness is being appreciated. 
reached a wide circle and has had a very genereus response, 
some tickets even reaching me from the South of France.—] 
am, Sir, &e., L. GREEN, 
Kingsleigh, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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AN ADVERTISING SUCCESS 
| To the Editor of the Srecrror.| 
Sin, Ht will interest many of your readers to knew that the 


£1,200 Gas Essay Competition, which was announced in 
your columns in October, has met with a 
suecess beyond our highest hopes. That over 30.000 readers 
applicd to the British Commercial Gas Association for par- 
ticulars of the Competition, and that nearly 11.000 essays 
were actually sent in, is conclusive and welcome confirmation 
of our belief both in the attention which is given to Press 
advertisements by all classes of newspaper readers, and in 
the widespread and intelligent interest which the public is 
rightly taking at the present time in national and individual 
fucl problems, 

A preliminary cxaimination shows the 
essays submitted to be remarkably high, 
and number combine to make impossible an announcement 
of results, as was at one time hoped, on December Ist. Every 
essay is to be carefully read by a panel of competent judges, 
and the best essays selected by them ure then to be rejudged 
by a Committee of well-known experts including independent 
scientists and economists of the very highest standing. No 
less thorough method would be fair to so large and excellent 
a batch of essays on such a subject as the services of gas to 
the housewife, artisan, manufacturer, city and nation. It 
will, as a result, be impossible to do full justice to competitors 
before the Ist of March, on which day the names of the prize- 
winners will be published in the Press.—I am, Sir, «&e., 

J. W. Goopenovuciu 
(Executive Chairman, 
British Commercial Gas Association). 


advertisement 


standard of the 
and their quality 


THE POOR CLERGY 
[Vo the Editor of the Sevcrxror.| 

Sine May I again venture to bring before the notice of your 
readers our annual Christmas appeal for help in our work of 
relieving the wants of the poorer clergy, as well as their widows 
and orphans in the time of sickness, bereavement, or other 
temporary distress 2? During the winter months the applica- 
tions for assistance are wont to become more numerous and 
more pressing. This Society (of which the Bishop ot London is 
President) has up to May, 1925, aided nearly 50,000 cases of 
clerical distress besides distributing numerous and valuable 
gifts of clothing and houschold requisites. A large fund, 
therefore, is necded to meet an ever-increasing number of 
appeals for help. The committee meet once a fortnight to 
consider the cases brought before them, and the needs and 
merits of each applicant are the sole guide in their decisions, 
Although in certain instances Diocesan funds exist, the Poor 
Clergy Relief Corporation affords assistance to the clergy in 
svery diocese, and, indeed, in all. parts of the Empire, local 
charities being quite inadequate to meet the many pressing 
eases which come before them. 

Amongst the many claims which are made on the generosity 
of the benevolent, I think it can safely be said that there is 
none more urgent than ours. Many of the clergy are bravely 
and silently trying to mect the difficulties resulting from 
sickness or other temporary emergency, and are working 
with an unflagging zeal for their flocks. We need perhaps 
hardly emphasize the wants of the widows and orphans. It 
is impossible for many of the clergy on their slender means to 
make any provision for those who are left behind when they 
die, and but for the help which this and Kindred societies are 
able to dispense, the condition of such would be desperate.-—-I 
am. Sir, &e., War. Russene 

(Chairman of the Committee, 
Prebendary of St. Pauls Cathedral). 

38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

| We can heartily commend this cause to our readers, he 
tlergy, with their slender stipends, often suffer cruclly, but 
they present a brave face to the world. They do not broadcast 
their troubles and their needs. The more reason that those 
who understand should help. We shall be happy to open a 
Christmas Fund for the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation and to 
give £10 10s. Any donations which our readers may care 


to send to us will be acknowledged in the Spectator, and will 
Knvelopes should be addressed to 
ip. Spectator. | 


be sent to the Corporation. 
the Editor and marked * Christmas Fund.” 


a 


STATE-AID FOR VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of the Specrxvor.] 

Sir,—-The. stock argument used by the opponents of Statee 
Aid is that of the danger of State-Control.- Confusion is too 
often manifest as between State-Aid and: State-Maintcnance, 
No one familiar with Voluntary Hospital management would 
wish for the latter, but none of us who are thus familiar, 
can deny that the present system of providing income fo, 
maintenance is inadequate and needs assistance, 

The best suggestion that has ever been made for supplying 
such assistance is that for State-Aid in strict proportion with 
the amount raised annually by voluntary effort. Thi, 
has been regularly established for many years in various: 
parts of the Empire Overseas, and found to work well, without 
any interference with Voluntary Management, either tiedical 
or lay. One representative of the Government appointed to’ 
serve on the Hospital Committee would appear to be the only. 
means of State Control exercised. State-Aid for Voluntary’ 


system 


Hospitals associated with Voluntary Management must 
not be confused with State-Maintenance associated with 
State-Control.—I am, Sir, &c., E. C.. B, 


Rother field, Sussex. 
WALKING IN CIRCLES 


|To the Editor of the Specraxvon.| 


Sin,— Some ‘years ago a writer in the Nineteenth Century 
asserted that most people were left-legged. We are right- 
handed. but we are Ieft-legged. This is the reason why 


soldiers begin their marches with the left foot, why the left 
foot is placed in the stirrup when mounting a horse, and why 
the step of a bicycle is on the left side. Our left-legeedness is 
the origin of the almost universal custom of keeping to the 
right in walking: the left leg being stronger than the right 
the tendency to go to the right is the natural result. 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR 
Herne Till. 


£100 


Kk. wea { OSSON, 


PRIZE FOR AN) ESSAY 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


AN American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabric! Wells. 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedy.” 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words. The Editor 
of the Spectaior will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be fina!. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSs. Compctitors shouid 
mark their envelopes, ** Unemployment Competition.” The 
Kditor cannot enter into any correspondence on this subject. 


POETRY 
PRIMITIVE MAN 
(LUCRETIUS V., 925-941.) 


ON 


Fhe maximum 


Ti: men that lived unhous’d in those far days 
Were hardier, as beseemed an earth-born race, 
Their bones were big and solid, and their thews 
Knit in a sturdy frame. Nor heat nor cold 
Could quickly weaken them, nor roughest fare, 
Nor bodily disease ; but like the beasts 
They lived and roamed at large, and many suns 
Passed over them. ‘They had no skill, though strong, 
To guide the plough, no use of iron tools 
To work the land: saplings they planted none, 
Nor tepged, the hook to lop the antlered boughs 
From lofty trees. What sun and rain might give, 
And what the earth brought forth untill’d, were 
‘lo satisfy their hearts. And thus they lived, 
On acorns maybe, or on wilding fruits : 
Those red-ripe berries of the winter time 
Were more abundant then and larger too : 
Their world was young and fertile, and brought | 
Enough hard fare to rear a suffering race, 

Denis Turner. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS FOR ALL | 


STORIES OF AN EXPERT By Dr. GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON 














Author of “CURIOUS SURVIVALS.” Medium Octavo, 25s. net. 
‘A delightful series of stories surrounding the experiences of an expert in his quest and identification of works of art Tne book is full of charming 
unecdotes of famous collectors, while the author’s tales of individual :niniatures, jewels and pictures, are fascinating and throw the reader at once into 
an atmosphere of history and romance. The author’s work has brought htm in contact with many illustrivus persons, such as the late King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra. ‘The book has 33 pages of half-tone illustrations and various line drawings. 
Western Morning News.—‘ Interesting and illuminating stories.” 





By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, Author of “A Garden of Herbs,” By J. W. WICKWAR. 8s. 6d. net. 
“The Old English Herbals ” 5s. net. An interesting volume dealing with tl 


1 the folklore and psychology of witches 
lhe author has gathered into his pages a 


THE OLD WORLD PLEASAUNCE | WITCHCRAFT AND THE BLACK ART 


An anthology compiled from mediaval, Elizabethan, and Stuart gardening and the practice of the Black At 
writers. fund of tascinating material 
The Times: “ Full of ingratiating oddities and of real charm.” Scotsman: “It is entertaining and in many ways instructive.”’ 








BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS AND TIBET 
By Major GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O., R.F.A. 


Medium S8vo. Illustrations and maps. 25s. net. With sections by Colonel A. G. ArnutHnot, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A. W. B. 
Corton, I1.C.S., Colonel G. H. Evans, C.B.E., C.LE., Sir Orway WuHeecrr-Curre, Bart. and F.C. Lows. 

For the first time the actual geographical distribution of Himalayan and Tibetan game | animals are explained scientifically and accurately 
with the aid of numcrous maps. Full descriptions are given of all the game animals of the Himalayas, with hint : ‘ 
employ when hunting them; while Mr. Cotton’s chapter on the Leopard is undoubtedly a most masterly exposition, Ther 
on Stalking, Still Hunting and Outfit. 

















Daily Chronicle: “ A book which will be a classic of Indian big game.” Dundee Advertiser: “ A valuable compendium for the sportsman.” 
NATURE FROM THE HIGHWAYS MY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
By A. BONNET LAIRD. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
By MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. 7s. Gd. net. Broadcasted taiks in book form. Where is his part of the country? We 
should like to know. Charming pictures from both camera and pen. 
A series of charming essays and sketches of Nature and her children—wild Truth: ‘* 1 doubt if even the tamous Green Label were ever stamped upon 


a more fascinating book of its kind. ! ; 
Glasgow Bulletin: ** Qne of the most delightful books 1 have seen for a 
long time.’”’ 


A VILLAGE IN CRAVEN By W. RILEY, Author of “ Windyridge.” 


Illustrated in colour and line drawing by Miss Elisabeth Brockbank, R.M.S. 12s. Gd. net 
Charming pen-pictures of a Yorkshire village—the village of the Singing Watets in the Land of the Crags whose song resounds in the ear of the reader 
like a pleasing echo of the past. We are introduced to simple, kindly folk—-the universal village aunt, Mary Carey, “* Blackie’ White, the chimney-sweep, 
Darius Altham, the herbalist, and to many other people, who are endeared to us before the pages are closed, 

Truth: * Delightfully racy pen-portraits of Yorkshire village characters.” 


ACROSS UNKNOWN AUSTRALIA 


By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G:.S., F.R.ALL, F.R.C.L Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A thrilling account of exploration in the Northern Territory of Australia. Though the author lays no claim ‘o be an explorer, he nevertheless succeeded 
in being the first man to cross the Island Continent, across the wild, unknown tracks between Western Queensland to the West Australian Coast, in a 
motor-car. The result is a veritable Odyssey of adventure, related in a lively engaging style. 


ALABASTER LAMPS THE BACKSLIDERS 


and tame. Stories of creatures of the wild, of the homely sheep-dog and | 
the shepherd and his flock. A book for nature lovers to revel in, Illustrated. 











MARGARET TURNBULL’S EDGAR JEPSON’S 
satisfying romance. NOVEL OF REVELRY AND LOVE. 
A story as old as the stars and as young as the dawn, A story of Bohemia Chelsea and an earldom. 
7s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. net. 
Women love this story. Daily Teiegraph: “ A joyous thing to read.” 
Men read it. East Anglian Daily Times: “ Extremely amusing.” 





saa HARD LYING 2 Eastern Mediterranean 1914-1919. 


By Captain L. B. WELDON, M.C. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. A true story of cxciting adventures. 
The book is the contents of a diary kept by the author from 1914 to 1919. Detailed to spy and employ spies aiong the enemy t-line, hiis hie was 
one long thrill. A story full of wonderful daring and miraculous escapes. 
Aberdeen Press and Journal: “ A lively account of vivid and stirring days and nigh‘ 


AT THE HOUSE OF THE PRIEST. By |ERN SCAR: ‘By ELIZABETH SOUTHWART.| THE MAN WHO KNEW. By PATRICK 
7 


” 





Maj.-General Sir JOHN ADYE, KG 7s. 6d. a LEYTON. s. 6d. net 
7s. 6d. net — — 
“ THE LADY OF LEBANON. , P PETER PETTINGER. By w. RILEY. 
THE BLACK COMPANY. By w. 2 au. BENOIT. 5 Ay ge , 7s. 6d. net 
7 ' " EADES,| LAKE OF ENCHANTMENT. By ROSEMARY| THE PORCELAIN MASK. By JOHN JAY 
THE CROWN SWINDLE. By M. ye ge REES. F 7s. Gd, net}; CHICHESTER. , 7s. 6d, net 
DEAD MAN’S DOWER. By SEFTON KYLE.}|LOVE AND CAROL. By Mrs. PATRICK} FOUR PAST FOUR. By ROY ViCKERS, 
7s. 6d. net! MACUILL, 7s. 6d. net | 7s. ow. net 
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THE STREET OF QUEER HOUSES 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By VERNON KNOWLES. Illustrated by Heten Brnyon. 

6s. net 

“ The originality and imagination which find expression here are 

qualities for which not a few established writers would give an 
eye-tooth.”’—-The Weekly Westminster. 


POEMS 


By VERNON KNOWLES. 5s. net 

A volume of poems issued in confidence that their sincerity and 
freshness, and the quality of the execution will commend them 
to a like recognition to that accorded ** The Street of Queer Houses.” 


JIM DAVIS 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 15s. net 
This book on its publication was spoken of as an instance of the 
breaking down of the tradition of consigning the story of adventure 
to the library of the boy. Mr. Masefield’s “ Jim Davis” was 
described and accepted as a literary accomplishment. The illus- 
trations in colour are by MEAD SCHAEFFER. 6} in. by Yin. Boxed. 


DRAGONS AT HOME 


By C. H. MURRAY CHAPMAN. With an introduction by 
Sir EF. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. Illustrated by draw- 
ings based upon the auther’s own originals. Cloth. 5s. net 


STORY LIVES OF XIXth CENTURY 
AUTHORS 


By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
SYMINGTON, 
Thackeray 
Samuel Butler 
Tennyson 


THE WOODEN HEADS 


By C. L. HALES. Illustrated by FE. 8. Farmer. Cloth. 5s. net 





lilustrated by J. Ayron 

Cloth. 4s. 6d. net 
Stevenson 
Browning 


Matthew Arnold 


George Eliot 


The description of how a Kensington family wakes up one morning | 
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REMINISCENCES OF TCHEKHOV 
BY ACTORS OF THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE.* 
TRANSLATED BY S. S. KoTEeLIANSKY. 


From THe Tarik or K. S. STANISLAVSKY (CONTINUED). 
Wer, of course, used every possible occasion to make him talk 
about Uncle Vanya, but to all our questions Anton Tchekhov 
replied briefly : 

** But it’s all said there.” 

Yet on one oceasion he expressed his view quite definitely. 
Someone was talking about a performance of Uncle Vanya 
somewhere in the provinces. The actor who played Uncle 
Vanya presented him as a debauched Russian squire, wearing 
high boots and a blouse. 

Russian landlords are usually presented like that on the 
stage. 

God, how hurt Tchekhov was! 

** Took here, one can’t do such a thing! It says there in the 
play that he wears wonderful ties. Wonderful! Look here, 
squires dress in much better taste than we do !” 

Of course the point was not in the tie, but in the main idea 
of the play. Astrov and the poetie Uncle Vanya run to seed in 
a remote previncial hole, and the stupid professor and his like 
are having a splendid time in Fetersburg. 

Unele Vanya was a great success. When the performance 
was over the public demanded that a telegram should be sent 
to Tchekhov. 

Judging from his letters of that time, Tchekhov lived all the 
winter in the hope of coming to Moscow and seeing our acting. 
Iie was quite attached now to our theatre, which he had not 
yet seen, save at the improvised production of The Seagull, 

* * * * 

Ile wanted to write a play for us. ‘* But in order to do it 
I must see your theatre,’ he wrote in his letters. 

When we learnt that the doctors had forbidden him to come 
to Moscow in the spring we took his hint, and decided to go 
to him at Yalta— the whole troupe with all the properties. 

In April, 1900, the whole troupe of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
with their families, scenery and propertics for four plays, left 
Moscow for Sebastopol. 

We were accompanied by many of the public, admirers 
of Tehekhoy and of our theatre . . . and even by the famous 
critic S. V. Vasiliev. Tle went on a special mission: to give 
detailed accounts of our productions. 

But the Crimea met us coldly. An icy wind blew from the 
sea, the sky was overcast ;_ the fireplaces in the hotels blazed, 
yet we all felt cold. 

The local theatre had been closed all the winter, and the 
wind tore off our posters. We felt a bit gloomy. 

But the next day the sun came out, the sea smiled on us, and 
we felt happy. 

Workmen began removirg the obstructions from the local 
theatre and opened its doors. We went in. It was as cold 
there as ina eave. It was a real cave which needed airing for 
weeks ; and yet in three days’ time we had to start our per- 
formances. 

Our anxiety was greatest on account of Tchekhov : how 

*'These reminiscences, recorded by L. A. Soulerzhitsky, are 
taken from the volume Shipovnik, published in Petersburg, 1914. 





could he sit here in this dampness ? All day long our ladies 
were choosing seats where he could feel more comfortable, 
where the draught was least. 

Our company settled in hotels near the theatre, and things 
began to get lively. We felt in a holiday mood: all were 
dressed in spring fashions, all felt young and all of us loved 
being actors.. We all tried to be extremely comme il faut, as if 
to say : ** Look people, we are not a wandering troupe, we are 
the theatre of the metropolis.” 

‘Lhen there appeared a smartly dressed lady. She announced 
herself as the local aristocrat, a friend of T'chekhov, and asked 
for a box for all the performances. After her the ticket oflice 
of the theatre got busy, and the seats for the four performances 
were quickly all sold out. 

We awaited Tchekhov’s arrival. We had no news from Olga 
Kknipper, who had gone to Yalta to see him; and this alarmed 
us. ‘then on Saturday she returned with the sad news that 
Tchekhoy was ill and could hardly come. We all felt sad. We 
also Jearned from her that there were in Yalta then Gorki, 
Mamin-Sibiriak, Staniukovich, Bunin, Yelpatievsky and many 
more Russian authors. 

But on Palm Sunday we had news that Tchekhov was 
coming that day by steamer. We all went to meet him, 
Tehekhov was the last to come out of his cabin, pale, thin. 
and coughing. 

fis eyes were sad, he looked ill, but gave us a welcome smile, 
At the sight of him I wanted to ery. In our tactlessness we 
began asking him about his health. 

* Splendid! I am quite well!” came his reply. 

Ile did not like people troubling about his health ; he did 
not like this even from those most intimate with him. IIe 
never complained, however ill he felt. 

ile went to his hotel. And we did not disturb him till the 
next day. 

On Easter Monday our performances commenced. There 
was a double ordeal to go through: to be seen by Tchekhov, 
and by a new public. 

The whole day passed in work. I only saw Tchekhoy for a 
moment, when he came to the theatre to have a look at his 
seat, as he was most anxious to be hidden away from the 
publie. 

Despite the sharp cold, he was dressed in a summer overcoat, 
Our people spoke to him about it. But again he replied :— 

** But, look here! I am well!” 

The theatre was quite chilly, as it was not heated, and 
the wind came blowing from all corners. The dressing- 
rooms were warmed by keros ne lamps, but the wind blew 
in. We all had to make up in one tiny dressing-room, warming 
it with the heat of our bodies, and our ladies had to run to 
the hotel over the road to warm themselves and to change. 

At eight o’clock a piercing hand-bell announced the opening 
of the performance of Uncle Vanya. 

The dark figure of the author, hidden in the director's 
box, behind Mr. and Mme. VI. Iv. N.-Danchenko, greatly 
agitated us. 

The first act was received coldly, but towards the end 
the play got a great ovation. The public called for the 
author. 

Tchekhov was in despair; yet he appeared. 

Next day A. R. Artiom, our distinguished actor, could 
not come to the rehearsal: he fell ill after the agitations 
of the previous night. Tchekhov, who loved to treat patients, 
when he heard that Artiom, of whom he was fond, was not 
well, said he would call on him. Accordingly, Tchekhov 
and Tikhomirov immediately went off to see him. And we 
all were wondering and questioning how Tchekhov was going 
to treat the patient. Before going to Artiom, Tchekhov 
called at his hotel to get his stethoscope. ‘“ Look here,” 
he said, **I can’t go to him without instruments.” 

IIe examined Artiom for a long while, and then told him 
that he needed no treatment. He prescribed a sort of pepper. 
mint lozenge and said : 

** Now, look here, you take this!” 

The treatment ended there, for Artiom recovered at 
once, 

‘ * * * 

Anton Tchekhoy loved to come to the theatre when we 
were rehearsing ; but as it was very cold, he would just come 
in for a while and go back to the terrace, where our artists 
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warmed themselves in the sun. He talked merrily with them 
and kept on saying: ‘ Look here, it is a wonderful thing, 
it is a remarkable thing, this theatre of yours.” 

This was his constant refrain. 

Usually he sat on the terrace, chatted with the actors and 
actresses, and abused Yalta: “This sea is black like ink 
in the winter.’ Here, I remember, Tehekhov taught our 
carpenter to imitate the chirping of a cricket. 

“This is how it sounds!” he said, and after a silence 
he would repeat the sound again: “ Tie, tie!” 

A certain man used to come to the terrace 
talking about literature. And then Tehekhov would 
appear. 

After our performance of Hauptmann’s The Lonely, which 
made a great impression on him, he said: ** What a wonderful 
play!” He used to say that the theatre was after all very 
important in life, and that authors ought to write plays. 
As far as I remember, he said this after seeing The Lonely. 
In one of his talks on the sunny terrace 1 remember him 
onee speaking of Uncle Vanya. He praised all the artists, 
and made this remark to me concerning Astrov in the last 
act: 

* Look here, he whistles, 
but Astrov whistles.” 

With my decided views of that time I could not reconcile 
myself to it—how can a man, in such a dramatic situation, 
whistle ? 

He used to come to the performances a long time before 
they started. He loved to come on to the stage and to 
see how the scencry was being put up. During the intervals 
he went from one dressing-room to another and chatted with 
the performers. He always loved the details of the stage 
the putting up of the scenery, the lighting ; and when these 
matters were discussed in his presence, he used to stand, 
listening and smiling. 

When we acted Hedda Gabler, he would come into my 
dres isg-room, sit there, and not return to his seat. It 
perplexed us: we thought if he was in no hurry to return 
to the auditorium, then it must mean that he did not like 
our acting. And when we asked him about it, he said quite 
unexpectedly ; 

* Look here, Ibsen ix not a playwright !” 


and start 
dis- 


It is Uncle Vanya who is sulking, 


of” we oe * 


At last we came to Yalta. 
when Vishnevsky came running in 
ecstasies : 

“T have just made the acquaintance of Gorki! 

a fascinating man! He has agreed to write a play for us !”” 

Next morning we went to have a look at the theatre, where 
we were to give several performances. The work of pre- 
paring it was going on in full swing. On the stage there 
were Vladinevy N.-Danchenko, Maxim Gorki with a stick in 
his hand, Bunin, Miroliubov, Mamin, Elpatievsky. 

After we had had a look at the theatre we all went to the 
Promenade to have lunch there. The whole terrace of 
the restaurant and almost the whole Promenade were filled 
with our people. Then we all decided to go to A. Tehekhov’s, 

At ‘Ichekhow’s house the table was always Jaid-—cither 
for lunch or for tea. Tlis house was not yet quite finished, and 
the orchard, which he himself had planted, was still sparse. 

Anton Tehekhov was cheerful and full of life. He moved 
from one group to another, ever adjusting his pinee-nez. Now 
he would be seen on the terrace, now in the garden, now 
in the courtyard, ever smiling, Ie would retire for a while 
to his stndy—probably to rest. 

People came and went. When one group finished lunch, 
a new group sat down to the table. Marie 'lehekhov was 
kept very busy, and Olga Knipper, as a true friend, and as 
the future mistress of the house, helped to wait on the guests, 

Of all the people present then I remember how fascinated 
I was by Maxim Gorki, whom I met then for the first time. 

His unusual figure, faec, his broad O, his unusual gestures, 
the clenching of his fist in moments of excitement, his bright, 
childish smile, his face, at moments locking quite tragic, and 
his colouriul, pieturesque specch--in all these appeared a 
ecntleness of soul and grace ; and his figure, although stooping, 
was well cut and graceful. 1 often caught myself admiring 
his pose or gesture. Moreover, the loving glance with which 
he would often look at Tchekhoy, his faee all in smiles at 


We had hardly time to wash, 
and announced in 


What 


Tehekhov’s voice, a good-natured laugh at Tchekhow’s witty 
remarks, inspired me with a great liking for him. 

Anton Tehekhov, who always loved talking of what interested 
him at the moment, went from one to another and with a 
childish naiveté repeated the same phrase: * But it is a 
wonderful thing! You simply must write a play for the 
theatre ! 

Gorki with his accounts of his wandering life, Mamin 
with his humour, Bunin with his wit, Anton Teheckhoy— 
all created an atmosphere of one big united family of artists, 
We talked of remaining in Yalta, of having our quarters there, 
The spring, the sea, the merriment, youth and art were the 
atmosphere in which we lived then. 

I remember A. 'Tchekhoyv being once present at the rehearsal 
of The Wild Duck. We looked bored. He did not like 
Ibsen. He said: *‘ Look here, Ibsen does not know life, 
In life it does not happen like that.” 

A. Tehekhov could not look at Artiom in that play without 
laughing. He said: * I shall write a play for him. He shall 
sit on the bank of a river and fish, and Vishnevsky shall sit 
in a bathing-tent, near by, wash himself, splash and talk 
aloud.” And Tehekhov burst out Jaughing at that 
combination, 

At one of our rehearsals we began pestering Tchekhoy 
to write a new play for us. He gave us the following few 
hints about the future play. An open window, a branch of 
white cherries in blossom creeping into the room from the 
garden. Artiom as butler, or steward. His master, or 
mistress, is ever in need of money, and in critical moments 
she turns for help to her butler or steward, who has managed 
to save up quite a considerable sum, Then there was a group 
of billiard players. One of them, the most enthusiastic of 
the lot, has only one arm, a very gay and cheerful fellow, ever 
talking aloud. Tchekhoy meant that part for Vishnevsky. 
But all these openings, through which he was letting us have 
a glance at his future play, gave us no notion at all of what 
it was to be about. And the more energetically did we 
urge him on to write the play. 

* * * 4 

Just as much as Tchekhoy disliked Ibsen’s plays, he liked 
Hauptmann’s. At that time we were rehearsing Michael 
Krammer and Tehekhoy followed our rehearsals with great 
interest. 

‘There remains in my memory a very characteristic trait 
of his direct and naive susceptibility to impressions. 

At the dress rehearsal of Act If. of Michael Krammer, in 
which I was acting, I now and then, being on the stage, 
heard 'Tchekhow’s laugh. But as the action was not such 
as to evoke laughter in the spectator—-and as Tehekhovw's 
opinion was very dear to me—that laugh of his perplexed 
me very much. Also, in the middle of the act ‘chekhov 
got up several times, walked in the main gangway, and kept 
on laughing. This still more perplexed the performers. 

When the act was over, I went into the auditorium to learn 
the cause of that attitude of his, and I saw him very cheerful, 


and excitedly pacing the main gangway. I asked _ his 
impression. He liked the play very much. ‘* How good!” 


oh) 


he said. ‘ It’s wonderful, you know, wonderful ! 
It appeared that he had laughed from sheer pleasure. 
Only very naive and genuine spectators can laugh like that. 
* * * * 


During that season he also saw The Three Sisters and wes 
quite pleased by the performance. But, in his opinion, the 
ringing of the alarm bell in Act III. was not satisfactory. He 
decided to produce that sound himself. He evidently wanted 
to work with the stage hands and to help them. 

On the day of the rehearsal he arrived at the theatre in a 
eab, loaded with various tins, pans and saucepans. He him- 
self arranged the stage hands, distributed the implements 
among them, told them what every one of them was to do, and 
as he gave his explanations he kept on blushing. Several times 
he ran from the stage to the auditorium and backwards, but 
somehow he could not get the desired effect. 

The day of the performance came and Tchekhov, in agitation, 
began waiting for the sound he had arranged. It turned out 
an incredible one; it was a kind of cacophony, each man 
beating his instrument indiscriminately, so that the play could 
not be heard. 

In the box close to the director's box, where Tehekhoy <at, 
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the people first criticized the alarm sound, then the play, and 
. 3 ‘ 4 
then the author. Tehekhov, hearing these conversations, CHR IST'M AS BOOKS 
tried to hide himself away in the far corner of the box. ~ At last 
he could stand it no longer, He left the box and came into r ’ ‘ <a 
my dressing-room. MAINLY FOR GIRLS 
“Why ‘ty cing ¢ > plav 2? T asked hi 
ty aren't you looking at the play ?” I asked him. Turre is much to be said in defence of the difficult 


*“ But, look here, they are calling me names. . . .It’s un- 
pleasant,’ and he sat in my dressing-room all through the 
performance. 

Tehekhov loved to come to the theatre before the perfor- 
mance started ; to sit down and watch the actor making up, 
to see how his face changes. He used to look on in silence. 
And when a certain line changed the actor's face, in the way 
required for the part, he would suddenly feel delighted and 
burst into laughter. Then he would be silent again, and look 
on attentively. 

. * * % » 

Once a friend of mine, a very cheerful, happy fellow, came 
into my dressing-room. He had the reputation of being too 
fond of women. 

All the time we were sitting in my dressing-room, Tchekhov 
looked at him attentively and with a serious face, without 
taking any part in our conversation. 

When that man went away, Tchekhov came up to me 
several times during the evening and asked all sorts of questions 
about him. When I asked him the reason of this interest, he 
said : 

** Look here, he is a suicide.” 

That definition or prognostication seemed to me ridiculous. 
The more amazed was I when a few years later I learnt that 
the man had poisoned himself. 

* * * * 

Olga Knipper was taken seriously ill, and went to Yalta. 
There her illness became worse. The dining-room of Tchekhov’s 
house was turned into her sick-room, and he looked after her 
and constituted himself her gentle nurse. 

In the evenings he would sit in the next room, going over 
the old stories which he was to include in the complete edition 
of his works. Some of those stories he had quite forgotten, 
and reading them now, he laughed very much as he found 
them witty and funny. 

When I used to remind him that we expected a new play 
from him, he would say: ‘ Here, here it is!”. .. and he 
would show me a tiny piece of paper covered with his tiny 
handwriting. 

A great comfort to Tchekhov at that sad time was the 
presence in Yalta of Ivan Bunin. 

Amid all these anxicties and agitations, Tehekhoyv did not 
give up the idea of leaving Yalta and settling in Moscow, 
The long evenings passed in our telling him about the activities 
of the Art Theatre. Ile was so fond of Moscow that he would 
ask what new buildings were being put up there and where 
exactly were the sites. We had to give him all the particulars : 
where, at what corner a new building was being erected, in 
what style it was, who was the architect, of how many storeys 
it consisted, &c., &e. He would smile and say at times: 
* Look here, it is wonderful !” 


CALENDARS AND CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Pror.e who wish to keep up the custom of sending Christmas 
cards or calendars to their friends, and are at their wits’ ends 
to know how they can do it withdecency and pleasure, can do 
no better than put themselves in the hand of the Medici 
Society. Men of the most severe taste will find reproductions 
to suit them ; and, if anyone should feel his artistic apprecia- 
tidns broadened and softened at Christmas, he will be able to 
choose a bluebell wood or a purple mountain that will not 
wholly disgrace him. But, of course, it is for the reproductions 
of old masters that the society is chiefly famous ; the series of 
ecards which it publishes—after such painters as Leonardo, 
Raphael, Vermeer, Rembrandt—is excellently produced and 
almost incredibly cheap. Perhaps the best of all are the tear- 


off calendars for engagements : the print is bold and pleasing ; 
they range in price from sixpence to half a crown : 
reproductions are as good as all the Society's work, 


and the 


“unnatural ” little girl who won't play with dolls, but insists 
on golliwogs and woolly bears and real live animals, and loves 
to read her brother's books. As she grows up she gains in 
imaginative vision and independence of thought more than 
enough to compensate for the lack of that sugary sentiment 
with which many writers of books * for girls ” coat the bitter 
pill of their didactic purpose. Therefore, in considering the 
enormous output of profusely illustrated but inexpensive gift 
books for girls, we have reversed the accepted order of things, 
and have given pride of place to those books which will appeal 
to her, rather than to the much larger batch of conventional 
school stories. 

The season’s books fall roughly into various categories, 
each of which will have its definite class of reader. There are 
historical tales, Girl Guide tales, boy and girl adventure 
stories, tales of foreign lands, and then schoolgirl stories 
proper. In quantity and quality the books of Messrs. Blackie 
and Sons come well to the fore in each section. ‘Two well- 
produced additions to their Library of Famous Books, which 
would make attractive presents for children of eleven and 
twelve, are Four Little Mischiefs' and A Loyal Little Maid2 
A good historical story for slightly older girls is The Lady 
Isobel,? another Blackie book. The period and the historica 
background are only very slightly indicated, and the pre- 
dominating flavour is Scotch, with a pleasant seasoning of 
humour—though the heroine herself is too good to be entirely 
convincing. The story tells of her amazingly clever and caleu- 
lating attempts to protect her father from the soldiers on his 
track, and finally to arrange for his escape to safety. 

There are a number of Girl Guide books, all with a pleasant 
sense of freedom and initiative and the open air about them. 

The Guides of North Cliffs by S. B. Owsley, is full of good 
descriptions of games and guiding in a big girls’ school. H. B. 
Davidson, author of The Guides Make Good, has already 
written ai iber of successful stories of Guides, which have 
an honoured place on the fiction shelves of many Troop Libra- 
ries. Bunty of the Blackbirds’ is a gay and high-spirited 
adventurer who ought to find many friends, and Smiler, A 
Girl Guide,’ gives a glimpse into the life of guides in the poorer 
districts of a large town, and has also some effective descrip- 
tions of camp life. 

The girl who scorns sentiment and loves the out-of-doors 
world will enjoy reading Tracked on the Trail,’ by Nancy M. 
Hayes, and can lend it to her brother without misgivings. 
Another girls’ book which even the most masculine of school- 
boys will not disdain is The School in the Wilds,’ a truly thrilling 
and not too impossible tale of adventure in Africa, by May 
Baldwin. 

Pen, Polly, and their Brothers, is a sound but not parti- 
eularly distinguished story of girl and boy adventure in 
Cornwall, where a ** Man from Everywhere ~——traveller, hero, 
hunter—(we are reminded of * The Man from Patagonia” 
in that ever-fresh story The Children Who Ran Away)—appears, 
and takes a leading part in the games and adventures. Dare-All 
Jack and the Cousins" emphasizes its moral about the good 
influence of thoughtful little girls on scapegrace little boy 
cousins rather uncomfortably towards the end, and discerning 
children will regard it with distrust on this account, but some 
of the serapes are original and exciting. Theodora Wilson 
Wilson's Five of Them™ closes the list of outstanding books in- 
this section. 

Comparatively few girls care about stories of far-off lands, 
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Jsobel. By Eliza F. Pollard. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) (4) The Guides of North 
cig. By 8. B. Owsley. (Blackie. 3s. 64.) (5) the Guides Make Good. 
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and we wish that a more important feature could be made of 
this very necessary class of book, If, as children, we were all 
encouraged to read about other lands and ‘other peoples in 
stories told in a simple and impressive way, we should not 
only take a more intelligent interest in our history and 
geography classes, but we should also escape the intolerance 
of the average English man and woman for foreign minds and 
manners; we should be more courteous and sympathetie 
to strangers at home, and should gain a deeper pleasure and 
profit from our travels abroad. Unhappily there are no books 
of this character in the present list, unless one includes The 
School in the Wilds and A Daughter of the Rangers," the latter 
8 healthy, breezily told narrative of Canadian life. 


This brings us to girls school stories proper, and their name, 
as usual, is legion. One who always preferred Henty and 
Captain Maryatt to Angela Brazil or Dorothea Moore is rather 
at a loss to account for the exceptional popularity of these 
books, which are, with a few exceptions, all cast from the 
same model, and which seem to make no progress in character, 
interest or style. Year after year we get the same mixture of 
sentiment and sensationalism, which is only momentarily 
enthralling, and which does little to develop individual 
initiative or to produce clear, honest, original ideas, but is 
indirectly the cause of many of the stupid and rather graceless 
escapades in which girls at school indulge. There is tremendous 
fun and very little harm in an ingeniously plotted scrape or 
practical joke or midnight feast when it is the product of 
inventive minds, but to enact a potted version of the latest 
school adventure story is far less amusing; “* scarcely worth 
the punishment,’ as a disgusted participant once admitted 
to the writer. 

Having so roundly denounced school books in general, we 
must make a number of exceptions which are certainly worthy 
of gentler treatment. One of these is Twenty-siv School Stories 
for Girls,* a varied and well-chosen collection of tales by Doris 
A. Pocock, Ethel Talbot, and other prominent writers. One 
word of warning. Girls of sixteen or thereabouts are often 
Intensely, if unconsciously, sensitive about style and diction, 
and will reject an interesting and well-planned story if it is 
carelessly or clumsily told. Such girls will not profit by Lady 
Hope's ** Pearls ” in the present volume, and are likely to skip 
it for lighter fare, since the good advice and sound sense 
which it contains are tangled in a network of rambling, 
redundant sentences, phrase piled upon phrase. 

‘The girl who fills her place sweetly, beautifully, truthfully, 
strongly, gently, kindly in the home, the village, the neighbourhood, 
In her own circle, might well be called by us her admiring and loving 
friends * Pearl,’ because her life and those of others around her are 
enriched by those gracious influences, which she carries in her heart, 
and uses with her lips, her hands, her feet, and even by her looks, 
*If this girl were to move away from the dear home of her child- 
hood, and merry the good man sent to her by God, as the husband 
of her heart, she would carry, however far afield her steps were 
led, those beneficent influences with her... .” 

&e., &e. The substance is above criticism, but every school 
essayist will shudder at the form. 

In Jy Gen Schooldays’® Angela Brazil gives a very enter. 
taining account of her girlhood, in response, evidently, to 
the demands -of her many enthusiastic readers. She describes 
whimsically the deep impression which such books as Jessica's 
First Prayer made upon her. At the tender age of nine she 
used to pray that she might soon follow these * dear, lovely 
heroines *? who * always died in the last chapter.” Happily 
her prayer was ignored ; and this was an influence which she 
soon outgrew, for there is no trace of morbid fecling in her 


sweet, 


mind or work. 

Rosemary the Peddler® is a rather refreshing and ingenuous 
romance, theugh short, with a heroine who allows herself to 
be kidnapped, deceived, disguised as a boy, and made to live 
In a caravan, with a guileless good temper very rare in modern 
thildren. ‘To the very end, when she is, of course, restored 
happily to her home, she retains a sneaking affection for her 
abductor, who gets off more lightly than he deserved. 

The Perfect Miss Coverdale,” by E. M. Channon, Ven at 
Grevery’s, by Elsie Jeanette Oxenham (Chambers, 5s.), and 
The Wraith of Raeburn, by Edna Lake (R.T.S., 5s.), can all be 
rafely recommended to bewildered aunts and uncles. So can 
Between Tico Terms, by Ethel Talbot, published by Ward, Lock 
K Co., at 5s., Z Mouse by Dorothea Moore (Nisbets, 5s.), and 


\ 


Paiseu at School, by Painela Hinkson (Nelson, 5s.). 
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- BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Srixt the notion persists that the only desirable ingredicinta 
for any adventure book that is designed for boys are battle, 
and murder, and sudden death. For, after all, what are 
little boys made of but frogs, and snails, and puppy-dogs? 
tails? Such a notion, out of date though it be, has its 
obvious attractions for the writer of adventure books for 
boys. All he need rack his brains for is to find 
plausible excuse for sending his hero to one of those highly 
coloured and shrieking lands (they are not to be found on 
any modern map) where at any moment the silence may 
be broken by “the roar of a hundred voices, as from the 
scrub swarms of dark-brown natives appear, brandishing 
spears and clubs, and yelling their loudest.’ And it is 
usually in this attempt at plausibility that the author fails, 
He is sufficiently aware of the psychology of the modern 
boy to know that pirates are viewed askance these days, 
and kidnapping and all the other accepted methods of 
hitherto. How, then, shall he accomplish his ends? Not 
one-half of the authors whose work is here under review 
can be said to be successfully plausible in this matter. 


some 


But once the difficulty has been overcome (or not over. 
come), how the story bristles with incident ! What matter, 
certain of these authors seem to suggest, if the incidents 
are undoubtedly improbable? What matter, even, if they 
are scareely moral? The notion of the puppy-dogs’ tails 
must be served, anyhow. Thus Mr. F. S. Brereton plunges 
his hero into such an atmosphere of cut-throat mutiny that 
the mere adult winces at every page. True, in Colin the 


Scout,) he ealls the land of which he writes Japan. Me 
even goes so far as to give his hero the opportunity of dis- 


playing his skill as a scout by making his visit coincide with 
the recent distressful earthquake there. But Japan? Well, 
here are no avenues of wisteria, no lantern-lit whispering 
nights, no rustling feet of rickshaw-coolies. ‘ Then, quite 
deliberately, using a strength which made Tony gape, he 
hurled the offender oyer the quayside into the water: * It’s 
what these people understand,’ he said.’ Mr. Brereton, you 
see, still has the idea that the coloured races are obvicously 
put into the world in order that white men may exercise 
their chivalry by throwing them over the quayside into 
the water. When, in a moment of danger, his hero suddenly 
** jumped to man’s estate,” that, too, is how he is made to 
behave: ‘* Now fire steadily into them, so as to increase their 
confusion; aim every shot,’ he said. Yet Colin 
scout ; and, writes Mr. Brereton, no scout must be rude 
or offensive. His other book, Under the Chinese Diagon, 
is similarly modelled. Still the foreigner (and not always 
of the coloured races either, this time) is the offender. Two 
Russians are dragged into the story—Spolikoff and Ovano- 
vitch. With such names how could they be other than 
“notorious anarchists, burglars who have been cracking 
cribs up and down this country’? For the rest, all Chinese, 
it appears, are “ foreign devils.” 

Mr. Perey F. Westerman, another devotee of this notfon, 
contrives to make his work much acceptable than 
Mr. Brereton’s by setting his hair-raising stories in frankly 


Was it 





less 


incredible lands. At least, the boys who read Clviston’s 
Quest’ and The Buccaneers of Boya* will be spared the 
incalculable danger of making comparisons with reality. 


There is, perhaps, less harm done in reading of cannibal 
orgics than in reading of Chinese 
deseribed at their most animal moments. Clinton, expelled 
for a wrong he never committed, is sent by his author on 
‘*‘a possibility of death or great dis- 
tribes, 


Japanese and coolies 





a quest that involves 
comfort from = starvation, peril amongst 
danger from wild beasts, and so on.” It is suflicient indica- 
tion of the stuff of which Clinton is made that, on hearing what 
the proposed adventure may entail, he quickly responds with 
* J suppose it will have to be regarded as part of the day's 


unfriendly 








work, sir?” Naturally such a hero easily wins through, 
(1) Colm the Scout. By Lt.-Col PF. S. Brereton, (Blackie. 5s. net.) (2) l rt 
Chinese Dragon. Vy 1A.-Col. PLS. Brereton, (Blackie. Ss. 64.) ——(3) Clintow’s 
iy Percy F. Westerman. (Pearson, hs, Gd, net.) (4) Vhe Buccaneers of Bom 
Ny Perey IP. Westerman. (Blackie, €s, net.) (5) dtunied and the Hunter. Ly 
bh. E. Cowper. (The Sheldon Press. 2». net.) (8) The Ship That Was Let 
liv ‘Tom Bevan, (Castle. 3s, 6d. net.) (7) dim of the Valfrena. Uy KR. } 
Dearden. (Black. 2s. 6d. net.) (2) A Patchwork Tet by WLP. Peck (Vihac 
2s. Gd. net.)——(2-PARENomanee of Lighthorses und Lifes, By Vbe Corl 
qrevley, Service and Co, ¢s. net.) 
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Christmas Books | 
. 
| BOOKS FORT PRESEN TS |j 
By the Author of ‘“ When We “Were Very Young.” | Nae a atic 

A Gallery of Children | IN PRAISE OF BIRDS: Pictures of Bird Life — |} 
By A. A. MILNE, Illustrated in colour by H., iat - scribed and photographed by the Rev. CHARLES 
gage gg LE ere a hanger ye i| . RAVEN, D.D. (Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain 
gilt. 12s. Od. net. Also an edition limited to at to the King). Illustrated with 141 Reproductions. 

185 copies, numbered and signed by the Author, | Foolscap 4to, bound in art linen. 14s, net. 
with a verse written by Mr. Milne for this edition © His account of photographical expedition will be delightful i 
only. White Buckram Gilt. Hand-made paper. |} fo all bird lovers . . . thes = tographs are reproduced With little tos H 
3 Guineas net. { - — by xd irhag > —e mace aaa ry kk ™ yi ,, = dy oy — * vw 

“It would not be surprising if ‘A Gallery of Children’ were as | Ht raises the book to a high place among tts kin = - 

successful as the same author’s ‘When We Were Ver) Young.” The | . . a he ‘ H 

hook contains a dozen delightful stories, now published for the first | Ol R SAL\ A l I¢ IN | 

time, which are in Mr. Milne’s most captivating style —a style with | i By Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, author of * In | 
au Elian simplicity and tenderness and humour In Miss i Pr me f B ee Cr C4 ti da AC mat | 
le Mair, perhaps the best interpreter of the happy naturalness and | raise 0 irds rown Svo. oti. ~ mt. net, | 

fragrant charm of children since Kate Greenaway, he has found the | | \ splendid beok that T should like to recommend to the notice ot j 

one illustrator in the whole | 1-e world who can translate his merry 1 {] everyone who is searching fol something that will pre ent the Eternal | 

thoughts into terms of line and colour. Here is the fruit of one of the 1+] Gospel —that and nothing else —in a form just suited to rich and women 
collaborations that are made in heaven Morning P HW of to-day.”-— Mica in the Guardia | 
P ’ “gs i! 

Mr. Papingay’s Ship ee ||| FAIR WINDS AND FOUL | 

By MAKL1ON ST. JOHN WIBB, Author of fhe an . : , . ' .s { 

z , rf ; “er i} A Narrative of Daily Life aboard an Anwerican Chipper | 
Littlest One. With a coloured Frontispiece and j . : ecck ces! Memnowcdt pape anche atts ‘ 

: «DP : Se ss Ship By FREDERICK PERRY (who m - thi | 

other Illustrations by ROBIN,” of Punch. Size oo). Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. not | 

8h x 6} inches. Cloth. 5s. net. j The = S ri ca “ ° ' ees : wwe ~te Be : ° j 

The ‘Normous Sunday Story Book || 

By MARJORY ROYCE, MOIRA MEIGHN, BARBARA ti DAI NIHON 

TODD, and MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. With a | i) By GRAHAM MARTYR Printed throughout 

coloured Trontispiece and other Illustrations by MARY in red and black. Demy Svo. Sound in paper | 

STELLAEDW ARDS, E. B. MACKINNON and DORIS EF, {i boards, canvas back, with gilt toy headband and silk | 

BURTON. Size Sh 63 inches. Cloth. 5s. net. | marker. les, Gd. net } 

‘Two perfect!y delightful books, which are sure of an immens “Has about it the peculiar charm of the Oricut. an elu air of | 
vogue this Christmas The only objection to giving these books to restfuln t I!) worth its place in every busy man librat 
the childr nis that the grown-ups will probably borrow them toe Journal of Co | 
often.” —Sunday TP 
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Queen Alexandra, the Well-Beloved | By Sir KE. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.S.A.. 
by ELIZA BW TH VILA KS, beautitutiy illustrated, ometime Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
Crown 8vo. Purple Cloth Gilt. 5s. net. Antiquities in the British Museum. With many 

‘The story of the Queen Mother's life and a loyal appre Plates illustrating the text and with Portraits of the 
ciation of her goodness and charm Great Assyriologists Der Svo. Cloth. 25s. net. 

By the Waters of Carthage AMERICAN — 
By NORMA LOKIMI:K, Author of “ By the Waters PERL ANA, 1925 . . . 
of Sicily,” etc. Revised edition. Demy  8vo. Kdited by H. L. MENCKEN. With Study Notes | 
Cloth, with a coloured Frontispiece and 32 full-page and Glossary. Crown Svo. Cloth. 7s. td. net. {| 
Plates. 12s. 6d. net. oe: Lif on Selt earns ¥ the Ametican People, The t material, 

! ultimate essence of meriean bun 

The Cornish Coast and Moors 
By A. G. FOLLLOTT-STOKES, Author of “ From 1700 MILES IN OPEN BOATS 
Devon to St. Ives,’’ ete. Demy Svo. Cloth, with | The Story of the loas of the s.s. ‘ ‘T'reveasa’ in the ! 
190 half-tone Illustrations and a Coloured Map. Indian Ocean and the Voyage of her Boats to safety 
Fourth edition. ros. 6d. net. at By CECIL FOSTER, Master Mariner, Captain of the | 

Uncle Sam Needs a Wife ss. *Trovessa.’ Demy S8vo. ¢ loth. With many 
by IDA CLYDE CLARKE. With an Introduction a errs ag and 3 Charts. xeon Gd. net. 
by REBECCA WEsT. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. | ee ca O' Lowdlon'’s WW 
Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. A brilliant plea for Ha 
feminism. | || THE NEW ALDINE LIBRARY 

The Bench and the Dock | j Specimens of what can be done at a moderate price in the way of 
By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “ Dramatic Ii publishing books with beautiful type on od paper, with simple but } 
Days at the Old Bailey,” etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth, | effective binding Orford Magan | 
llustrated. 2s. Od. ot. iat . , ee : ” — . , | 

| 859 SN 1! Vel. 1-THE THOUGHTS OF ‘THE EMPEROR © || 

The Life of Cesare Borgia {|} MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONIUS. ‘Translated by 
By RAPAE!L, SABATIN1, Author of The Justice a ee Long. Rubricated throughout. Boards, 
of the Duke,’ etc. Demy &vo. Cloth, with a |i 10s, 6d. net. Vellum, £1 7s. 6d. ' 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Eighth i I 
edition. 12s. 6d, net. i] Vol. 1-THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. || 

Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition ERA lth te Eatintenadletionst 4.1. BARTON 

} oards. LSs, net. ellum, os. 


by KAFALIL, SABATIN1, Author of “ The Life of 


Cesare Borgia,” ‘‘ The Lion’s Skin,"’ ete. Demy 8vo, i ' : 
Fully illustrated. Fourth edition. 12s. 6d. net. i |i Vol. 1L--VALOUR AND VISLON— POEMS OF THE 


' 
. ° en al | WAR, 1914-18. Collected and Edited by Jacqueline | 
A History of Italian Painting {| Trotter. Now and eularecd edition. Boards, Lis, 
By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jun., Professor of ai) net. Vellum. £1 11s. 6d. 
Art and Archeology in Princeton University. 
With 325 Illustrations in half-tone. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 

Love Letters of Great Men and Women 
trom the Eighteenth Century to the Present Day, 
Collected, translated, and edited by C. H. CHARLES, 
Ph.D. Fully illustrated. Demy S8yo. Cloth gilt, 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Flowing Bowl 
By EDWARD SPENCER. A Treatise on Drinks 
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1 1D¢ TUS. With Notes and Preface by E. H. 

i Blakeney, M.A. Boards, 18s. net. Whole natural 

} vellum, £1 15s. net. 
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(though not until he has proved his worth in the land where 
King Coppernob terrorizes all who dare to intrude into his 
shores), and goes to Sandhurst. In ‘fact, Sandhurst must 
be peopled with Mr. Westerman’s heroes, for that. too, is 
where Peter Arkendale, of The Buccaneers, is sent by his 
But why docs Mr. Westerman, on occasion, write 
in a style like this: * Through the apertures communicating 
with the open air came the dismal subdued noise of voices 
chanting a distant dirge” ? 

It is refreshing to turn to four 
each of which is thoroughly to be recommended. We could 
not skip 2 page of Mr. Cowper's Hunted and the Hunter’ Uere 
is adventure enough for any boy, and nothing ineredible. 
Three young Jack and Andy (not to 
forget Junko, the wolf-hound)— bring a canoe-load of pelts 
through the forest, home to Athabasca. The three characters 
are live and well contrasted, and there is a believable villain, 
Bert Lelac. Simply, and with a sure knowledge that needs 
not to exaggerate, the author builds up the green, lonely 
atmosphere of that forest camp. Natural history is dex- 
terously woven into the story not the least exciting of the 
incidents being, therefore, the exodus of the animals in 
front of the forest fire. Boys delight to find such information 
as the following, tucked unobtrusively into the narrative : - 


creator. 


other adventure yarns, 


adventurers — Jess, 


“Any animal ‘shot > by a poreupine and helpless will gnaw wood 

at onee if it ean. This breaks cff or bends the spikes as they come 
through into the mouth, and they drop out harmless. If it can’t get 
the wood, an animal will fill its mouth with earth sometimes and 
‘hew it with the same cffeet. .. .” 
Ilere, then, is such a simple narrative as any sensitive boy 
will treasure: it goads his imagination, its excitement is 
attained without the means of knife and blood, it insinuates 
no objectionable morals, and it is far too short. The same 
sure knowledge and credibility mark Mr. Tom Bevan’s yarn. 
The Fiji Islands are the setting here, and are etched in most 
attractively, and the reality of the native scenes in the 
interior is cleverly heightened by contrast with the tourist- 
haunted scenes of the opening chapters. Some remarkable 
customs are woven into the story, which is one wherein our 
interest is extremely well held. Jim of the Valfreya? opens 
with a capital cricket mateh, puts us before long on board 
a sailing ship bound through the tropies, introduces us to 
a company of well-assorted and intimately-known seamen, 
and ends with the momentous voyage over and all the little 
community broken up for ever. Boys will relish this book, 
not only beeause it is a good story, but because, even more 
than Mr. Cowper's story, it is a mine of exact information. 
Sailing ships are inexhaustible in their attraction for boys, 
und there is not much that Mr. Dearden does not know about 
them. Before the home voyage is completed the * Valfreya’ 
is almost as intimately much delighted in 
for its own sake, as are the bluff crew that man it; in fact, 
it runs Jim close for the title of Almost the same 
holds with .f Patchwork Tale, only the ship is replaced with 
a fine old Scottish castle. Taking a shabby picee of patch- 
work as the apt objectification of the stories she has to tell, 
Lady Kaimes launches out on a series of tales that relate 
the history of the castle that will one day be ifugh’s inherit- 
ance— each tale revolving round particular 
patch. The result is a most delightful medley of historical 
varns that not only have a value in themselves, but give a 
life to the lonely old The incidents are entirely 
fictitious, but they have the ring of truth. A boy with a mind 
vor history would find 4 Patchwork Tale really acceptable. 

Here, heoks of 
have so far thrown overboard the notion of puppy-dogs’ 
tails that they dare to plan for boys yarns that shall not 
be spun from blood and sword, pirate and cannibal. They 
realize that more imaginative than the men who write such 
books are the boys who are expected to read them. They 
realize that a sensitive healthy boy needs to have his imagina- 
tion directed and not supplied. One other book, far different 
from any of the others under review, but 
the best of them, must be mentioned 
Lighthouses and Life-Boats..) Well written 2, 
crammed with information and copiously illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams, the book is as good as any adventure 
story, and ha., for some beys at least, the additional merit 
ft being true, 


known, and as 


hero. 


somehow one 


house. 


then, are fou adventure whose authors 


as acceptable as 
The 
and stimulating 


Romance of 


A NURSERY BUNCH* 


OnE of the best Christmas books for small children that has 
appeared this year is by an American. Poor Ceceo," by Mrs, 
Bianco (mother of Pamela Bianco, the artist), has for its hero 
a wooden dog who is full of go and character. After scoring 
off a cat of the real Tiberian strain, who has been tyrannizing 
over every toy in the nursery, Cecco and his rather badly 
stuffed toy friend wander off to see the world, and proceed 
to have a series of adventures. The tale of their doings is 
conceived with the mixture of heartlessness, ineonsequence, 
and knight-errantry that will delight the child of 
eight. Mr. Rackhaim’s illustrations, which are not in his most 
fantastic vein, have an imaginative reasonableness which. is 
irresistible. Ile is particularly with the 
beauty of Murrums the cat. But to many parents it will be 
enough to say that Poor Ceeco is a much more sustained and 
anebitious piece by the author of The Velveteen Rabbit. It 
is cheerful but never saccharine, written in a terse, economical 
style, and full of adventure and variety. The present writer 
the children for whom the 
review copy is destined can possibly wait till Christmas for it. 
It is, ntally, a wonderfully good-looking book for its 
price. 


four to 


successful lazy 


js wondering if Spectator 
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An exceptional book is another of Mr. Hugh Lofting’s 
admirable Dr. Dolittle Dr. Dolittle 


adventures? was a 


small round doctor who lived in a little English provincia! 
town. Here his habit of keeping mice in the piano, a 
hedgehog on his consulting-room sofa, and ai pig and 
crocodile loose about the house, ruined his practice. So 


Jearning the language of the animals he became famous 
among all winged, finned, and four-legged ilis 


fame spread to Africa, where the monkeys. smitten with an 


creatures. 


epidemic, begged him to come to them. He went, but stove 
in the ship--which he had borrowed for the purpose — by not 


noticing when he had arrived, and thus bumping it against 
that continent. This was, only one of his many adventures. Ile 
loved learning, and he never had any money, nor would he 
turn from any animal that asked his help. 
in which he was held by such ereatures as sharks and pola 
bears usually served to get him out of the difficulties 
which these habits put him. or else he was extricated by his 


The great esteem 
into 


own wit and that of his animal family. who always aecompanicd 
him. This new volume concerns adventures which befell him 
and his when they worked in a cireus to get money for the 
man who had tent them the ship which they wrecked on Airica. 
Half the book. however. is really about the doctor's adventures 
when he tried to restore Sophie, the performing seal, to he 
Sophie had to be got 


_ 


Kngland, 


Sometimes she 


sick husband, right across 
and seals are very poor travellers on land. 
had to be disguised as an old lady in a bonnet and shaw!, 
but she smelt dreadfully of fish 

her whiskers awakened all kinds oi 


minds. 


while her great weight and 





suspicions in inquiring 


It is amusing to notice that as the series progresses the 


books become more precise and realistic. Clearly the authors 
children are growing up and becoming extremely critical of 
The first 
six, this ene would delight cither a girl or boy of seven to 
twelve or 

Alas! that Miss Kathleen Colville’s pretty story 
Mr. Albert Rutherston has illustrated’) is not, so to say, a 
more practical child's book. 
about four to six. But the style is for children much older : 
it will not be liked except by a child who has outgrown the 
tale. It fair, which are stolen 
their fond owner by a rival, and only recaptured after a 
charmingly fantastic hunt. 


hows and whys. hook was for children of five or 


more. 


1.°..? 
Wiilert 


The story is for children from 


is of marionettes at a ‘rom 





“Oh, Youth, Youth!’ he exclaimed. ‘So impetuous, 
*(1) Poor Ceeeo. By Margery Williams Bianco. Hlustrations by Art! 
Rackham. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) (2) Dr. Delittle’s Circus ly 
Hugh Loiting. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) (3) Mr. Marionette, Vy Kathleen Colvil 
Hlustrated by Albert Rutheraton. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) (4) Liitle Scu 
Deas, Wy Anatole France. Ulustrated by Marcia Lane Forster. (John Lat 
7s. 6d.) (5) The Very Good Walkers. Wy Marjory Royce and Barbara Todd 


(Methuen, 


7s.) (6) The Katovfs. by Princess Marie roubetzkoy. 
MHiustrated by H.LLH. The Grand Duchess Gueorguivna (Williams and Norgat 
ds.) (7) Yates from Far Away. (The Sheldon Press Is.) (s) ln 
Lubin vy W. Heath Robinson. (Chatto and Windus. New Edition ) 
(9) The Zoo on Sunday, Vy Frank Worthington, C.b.1., R.G.S LS 


(Williams and Norgate. 5s.) 
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so irresponsible ! We hope very much that in the com- 
panion volumes which we are promised such phrases will be 
avoided, for the story which they disguise is pretty, and Mr. 
Rutherston’s illustrations and decorations usual, 
distinguished and attractive. 

In Anatole France's Lethe Sea Dogs! the difficulty is reversed. 
The translator has managed to keep the author's plainness 
of style, and so the half smile, the half sigh, the doubting, 
despondent philosophy are so simply presented that it might 
be casy to forget that this is a book about, not for, children, 
and should be given not to them, but to their reflective parents, 

A thoroughly pleasant, if rather sugary book, which the 
little girl of ten or twelve will like, and her parent abominate, 
is The Very Good Walkers’ This relates the adventures of a 
family of children who, owing to a series of just eredible 
circumstances, set out without money to walk from York to 
the Highlands. 

The Katoufs® is at last thoroughly imaginative. There 
really is something odd about the highly-conventionalized 
ereatures with enormous eyes, and obscure, almost apocalyptic 
histories. And the obscure and the conventional are both 
very much enjoyed by children. So these bearded cocks 
with the tails of comets and little dogs that end as fish or 
rainbows may well set some child off on a very promising train 
of fantasy. 

A younger child would like the unpretentious Tales from 
Far Away? which contains the usual mild version of the 
habits of brown and yellow children which is considered 
suitable to a British nursery. 

We are glad to greet, too, a new edition of Uncle Lubin,® 
with whose puzzled, ramshackle, far-flung, and amiable Quixo- 
tries Mr. Heath Robinson has delighted so many children. 
Children love a character on whom they ean look down a 
little, and who yet triumphs over bag-birds and sea-serpents. 

A very entertaining picture book for a rather older child 
has heen produced by a Zoologist.’ Why, he asks, is the Zoo 
shut up on Sunday? What do the Fellows see that we may 
not see? And then, a Fellow himself, he reveals the seeret. 
For the truth is that on Sunday the mixed animals are to be 
seen. There is the crocodowl, the gat, and the elephantelope. 
Here he has written of their habits and drawn them for us 
with hoofs, feathers, snapping jaws, horns, trunks, and beards, 
all contrived into the most unlikely combinations. 


are, as 


STONES OR BREAD ? 


Tales from English History. Compiled by W. Tf. L. Watson. 
(Allan. 6s, net.) 

Bygone England. Selected by W. HE. Cornish. 
net.) 


(Harrap. Ss. 6d. 
Tur folly of pounding at a child with the facts of history has 
Jong been recognized. It is even doubtful whether the 
modern child knows any of the dates of battles ; and it is 
quite possible that he will not even be able to string off, in 
their order, the reigns of the English kings. Nor does this 
matter. The nearest encyclopacdia will provide him with 
facts, al need; but principles, if they are to be more than 
mere truisins, must be evolved out of his own self-won know- 
fedge. The aim of the modern teacher of history, therefore, 
is not the acquisition of facts alone ; it is rather the awakening 
in the pupil of a lively social conscience. The Past must 
be presetited as a moving pageant, colourful and alive, and 
rich with implications, It must appear as the base of a 
pyramid of which he is the apex. It must be studied in all 
its evolutionary tendencies, 

Now, this new aim involves an entirely new method. Iis- 
tory is not a waterlight-compariment study; it has to be 
linked up with the study of geography and, especially, the 
study of literature. AJso, it must widen out from this island- 
story of ours until it embraces the larger continental-story, 
of which it is only a part. That, in tum, and later, will 
naturally lead to a further widening : history will embrace 
the world story itscl’ and thus attain a proper perspective, 
Vor the history of England, of course, will never be rightly 
understood until is seen in relation to the history of Europe ; 
as the history of Europe will never be rightly understood 
uplil that is secn in relation to the history ef the world. (Tt 
is to the lack of this ¢o-crdination that we owe our tendency 
to an island-arreganee.) And if it be objected Uhat such an 


all-embracing method in the study of history is not possible 
within the limited period of school-training, the obvious 
answer is that no true education can do more than point a 
direction in its various studies. Attainment was never the 
aim of wise educationists. Let us take one concrete instance 
of the difference implied in the old and the new methods. 
Broadly speaking, the one thing that instantly springs to the 
mind of anyone trained under the old method, when the name 
of William the Conqueror is mentioned, is the date of his 
Janding ; and perhaps hazy pictures will persist of a battle 
and a coronation. Under the new method none of these 
things will spring first to mind ; instead, the dominant idea 
will be of what it meant to England thus suddenly to have a 
French culture imposed upon it. The gain is abundantly 
clear. 

The study of history has thus become indeed one of the 
* humanities.” The only strange thing is that such a recog- 
nition has come so late. Question any sensitive mind (outside 
the present generation) as to whence it obtained its most 
abiding knowledge of history, its purest sense of our social 
heritage, and the answer must inevitably be : From literature. 
Authors may not be the most trustworthy people where facts are 
eoncerned, Shakespeare’s Romans may be no Romans at all, 
and his Athenian workmen no other than the peasant craftsmen 
of Stratford-on-Avon. But no matter. Your author has a 
larger gift to bring than a handful of minutely clear frets. 
With his imagination he will breathe upon the dry bones till 
the still valley stirs onee more with the sound of laughter and 
of tears, 

It is curious then that these two books have never been 
compiled before. Their editors have ransacked the authors 
for pictures of English history. They have not confined their 
selection to the words of imaginative eye witnesses, or even of 
contemporary writers. Their aim is substantially the same : 
to enhance our view of history by lending us the eyes of 
imaginative writers who happen to have taken historical 
incidents for their themes. Thus, in their pages, history 
becomes indeed a live, palpitating study. Mr. Watson's 
selection is incomparably the better of the two. Ife has 
wisely limited his selection to pictures of English history 
from early times until 1600. His choice is therefore much 
more comprehensive in its view. And he has avoided the 
sentimental appeal that characterizes Mr. Cornish’s choice. 
Chroniclers and contemporary accounts are liberally drawn 
upon, and novelists (* there is no better teacher of history,’ 
he says, “ than the good historical novel“) are not neglected. 
One thing only seems to us to prevent his selection from being 
all that it might have been; and that isan over carcfulness 
to include only those authors whose * facts,” it may be sup- 
posed, are more or less accurate. Not, of course, that accuracy 
is not desirable. But this new method of the study of history 
is of little account if it does not induce in the pupil a recep- 
tivity for the inward truth as well as for the factual evidence. 
What is more packed with significant history, to the secing eve, 
than, for instance, the ballad?) Yet the ballad finds no place 
in Mr. Watson's pages. Perhaps that is beeause he has 
avoided poctry altogether —which is a real pity. Anyone 
who has ever experienced how quick children are to respond 
to balladry will regret this omission. And ballads have this 
additional appeal ; they lend themselves so readily to acting 
than which there is no more direct way of making history live. 
Apart from this limitation, however, Mr. Watson’s selection 
is most heartily to be recommended, not only to schools, but 
to all who have the care of children. They will want to 
possess it, rather than to borrow it. 
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Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER 
Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 20 Photogravure 
Portraits and nearly 100 Line Drawings by HERBERT 
RAILTON, 3 vols. Demy 8vo. £1 2s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus post free. 
G A companion set to THE DIARY - OF 
PEPYS. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 15s. net. 


SAMUEL 





ROVER in December brings the 
number of volumes in The Uniform Edition up to twenty. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net each. Booklet post free. 


Prizes for Finishing. 
Conrad's Great Last Novel | 
ed SUSPENSE pe 


Write for Compe litton Details. 


Uhe addition of THE 





257 titles bound in leather, 3s. 6d. each. 773 volumes 
in all (cloth, 2s. net), covering the whole field of literature. 
64 pp. Descriptive Booklet post free. 


CATHEDRALS, 
and Famous Churches | 


1 New Serics of 12 beautifully illustrated and produced 
volumes, edited by Gorvox Home. 2s. 6d. net cach. 


Exerer, Truro axp tHe West. CHESTER, MANCHESTER 
AND LIVERPOOL. GLOUCESTER, ‘TEWKESBURY AND DISTRICT. 
Weis, GLAsronsury AND CLEEVE. ST. PAvL’s AND 


, LLANDAFF AND Brecon. HERE- 
yorD AND ‘TINTERN. OXrForD AND District. WrSTMINSTER 
ADBEY. WINCHESTER AND SALISBURY, WORCESTER AND 
BIRMINGHAM. BristoL_, BATH AND MALMESBURY. 
Illustrated Lists Post Free, 


BOOKS & THEATRES 


By GORDON CRAIG 

Delightful essays, illustrated with unique photographs of 
old Italian Theatres, etc. “ An oddly attractive book.”— 
St. John Ervine in Morning Post. Roy. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus post free. 
; V ° 


SouTHWARK. St. Davin’ 


H. HUDSON 


riik POPULAR EDITION. 12 vols., 6s. net each. 
Hudson Booklet post free. 


series, with Photogravure Frontispieces. 


A charming 


Pott 8vo. 2s. net each. Also—The Temple Shakespeare 
40 volumes), and The Temple Bible (including the 
Apocrypha, with Notes, Maps, Frontispieces, ete. 31 


volumes) each with Etched Frontispieces, etc.; crown 16mo, 
limp Roan, 2s. 6d. net each; Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 


Lists post free. 





which a few samples are: 6 
JANE AUSTEN, Coloured 
Il'ustrations by C. E. Brock, and 6°volumes of the Works 
of the Sisters BRONTE, Coloured Illustrations by Edmund 
Dulac, each 6s. net. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Coloured 
Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, 9s. net. ANATOLE 
FRANCE’S BEE, Coloured Illustrations by Chas, Robinson, 
7s. 6d. net, ete., ete. Ind 


Tales for the Children 


16 volumes, each with 8 Coloured Illustrations by R 
y Tes Bell and others, 2s. 6d. net each, 


@2 
GIFT BOOK CATALOGUE. 


Selection, of 
volumes of the Works of 


1 Large 


2 pp. Illus. Post Free 





: a) MDent SN % 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


| 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


ABBEYS 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 








COLOUR-PLATE BOOKS 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

















a 


BLACKIE’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A beautifully illustrated Catalogue containing full 
descriptions of Books suitable for presents will 
be sent gratis and post free on receipt of post card. 





EVOL U TION ‘IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 
A Collective Work. Demy 8vo. xvi -}- 528 pp. 

21s. net. 

| 

ANC 1ENT M. AN IN BRI Tv, AIN 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author — of | 


“Egyptian Myth and Legend,” *‘* Myths of Crete 
and Pre-Hellenic Europe.” With Foreword by 
G. Eviior Smiru, F.R.S. With 16 full-page plates | 
and other illustrations. De my 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | 


ee | 
oT HE CASKET L IBR. ARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A unique Library of English Prose and Poetry, 
beautifully produced. Small crown svo. Cloth, 
gilt top, in artistic wrappers. 2s. 6d. 1 net per volume. ' 
THE ‘‘ WALLET” LIBRARY OF 
tNGLISH PROSE 
A selection of Masterpieces in Belles Lettres dis- ] 
tinguished by convenience of size, lightness, good 
type, and by high artistic merit. With portrait | 
frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. Jn charming — | 
cloth binc ting. Is. od. net eac *h. | 
“THE ** RED LETTER - POET S | 
A distinctive series, convenient in form and beauti- 
fully printed in red and black. With portrait 
frontispiece. In charming cloth binding. 2s. 6d. 
net e each. | 
New Books for Boys and Girls | 
| 
WIRELESS CONSTRUCTION. 
By J. LAWRENCE PRITCHARD and E. W. HOBBS. Fully | 
Iilustrated. 


6s. net. 
A very fully illustrated book explaining with the utmost lucidity 
how to construct everything needed for wireless | 
MY OWN SCHOOLDAYS. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL, With a Portrait and other Mlustrations. 
os. nct 
A charming new Fairy Story 


By ALICE HALL 
THE CAT, THE DOG, AND THE DORMOUSE 
l}lustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS 6s. net. 
By Lievut.-CoLones F. 8. BRERETON, 
COLIN THE SCOUT 
Illustrated by CyriL HOLLOWAY 5s. net. 
ty PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
THE BUCC ANE ERS OF BOYA: A Tale of To-Day 
Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I. 6s. net. 
EAST IN THE ‘‘GOLDEN GAIN” A Tale of 
Steam 
Illustrated by R. F. 


| 
| 


igre 5s. net. 
( REYNOLDS 
THE STRANGE ‘ADVENTURES OF MR. FRANCIS 
Iilustrated by JOUN CAMERON, 5s. net. | 
A New Josephine Book 


JOSEPHINE KEEPS SCHOOL 


A very delightful addition to this ever-popular series by Mrs. 
CRADOCK, With 8 full-pag superb Coloured Plates by 
Honor (. APPLETON, Victure Cover and Pictorial Wrapper. 


| 
6d. net | 
| 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 


EVERYTHING NEW 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, 


22nd Year of Issue. Lavishly illustrated. 5s. net, 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. School—Sport— | 
Adventure—Hobbies. | 
4th Year of Issuc. Liberally illustrated in colour and black 
and white. 5s. net. | 
BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. School—Game— || 
Adventure-—Handicraft. | 
ith Year of Issue, Copiously illustrated, 5s. net. | 
BLACKIE’S we hoe ONE’S ANNUAL. 
7th Year of Is Fully illustrated 3s. 6d. net 





“BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 

















Daas Chandos " W.C.2 
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ANNUALS 
THE GIRL GUIDE'S BOOK. Edited by M.C. Carey. (Pearson. 
6s.) 


Tus would make a delightful present for any girl between 
the ages of ten and fifteen. Many of the stories and articles 
are quite charming, notably “ Behind the Scenes at the 
Zoo,” by F. Martin Duncan and * A Giotto of the Cotswolds,” 
by L. Allen Harker. 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ 
net.) 
Tuere is a great deal of reading in this book for the money. 
Hair’s-breadth escapes and great doings by juvenile heroes 
are related and strikingly illustrated. 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL: XLVII. 
Office, Bouverie Street. Price 12s. 6d.) ‘ 
Tue forty-seventh volume of The Boy's On Annual contains 
much besides the regulation stories. Under the heading 
“When I leave School,” are many articles giving particulars 
of various professions and businesses, &c., offering suitable 
careers to boys. Particulars also are given of many arts 
and crafts of a simple nature and such as can be carried out 
at a minimum of expense. In intelligent hands the -book 
might be the making of a really successful long holiday. 
THE SCOUT. Founded by Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tue twentieth volume consists of over a thousand closely 
printed pages and innumerable illustrations. There is a 
*“Cub’s Corner,’ making the letterpress suitable for boys 
of all ages. The little statement of what it is about which 
heads many of the stories and articles will be very useful 
in helping younger readers to choose what chapter to tackle. 
There is a great variety of subjects, many school stories, and 
less violent adventure than in most of the Christmas books 
for boys, so many of which seem modelled upon the Cinema. 
SUNDAY AT HOME. Tract 
12s 6d.) 
A PLEASANTLY instructive book is a boon to parents tired 
of reading aloud school stories in mild imitation of detective 
novels and impossible adventures with wild men and beasts 
in the Colonies. Really well-illustrated and entertaining 
papers upon “ TIlistoric Cities,’ ‘* Great Oratorios”’ and 
“The Fascination of Bridges” should leave the children 
with food for their imaginations after the book is put away, 
and may stimulate the reader-aloud to add something from 
his or her own experience. The tone of the whole volume 
is religious, but not goody, and the illustrations are wonder- 
fully attractive. 
THE BOY'S WIRELESS ANNUAL. (Newnes. 3s. 6d.) 
CovuLD any present. costing only 3s. 6d. be more acceptable 
toa big boy? A really practical illustrated manual explains 
the installation of wireless in a way that would delight any 
boy already bitten by this incomparably fascinating hobby, 
and might be a great boon to that listless creature the--as 
yet—hobbyless boy. 
THE COMPANION ANNUAL. (The Office of the Children’s 
Companion, 4 Bouverie Street. Price 5s.) 
Tui Companion Annual is designed to please both boys and 
girls, between, we should suppose, the ages of six and ten. 
It is what used to be called “a pretty book,” a little old- 
fashioned in tone—mace up of pleasant stories and articles, 
domestic, instructive, and romantic. 
EVERY BOY’S OPEN AIR BOOK, 
(Cecil Palmer. Price 6s.) 
IIlow to play imaginative games out-of-doors is something 
well worth teaching. In this very original children’s book 
it is, we think, well taught and charmingly illustrated. 
© The Great Treasure Island Game ” explains how an ordinary 
little expedition, such as little beys might make alone, can 
be turned with some make-believe into a delightful adventure. 
Ilow to play at Robinson Crusoe and how to make a fire 
out-of-doors are also dwelt upon at length. The book 
should shorten many a long afternoon. 
THE BOY SCOUT’S YEAR BOOK. 


ANNUAL. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. 


(Boy’s Own Paper 


(Pearson, 


(Religious Society. Price 


By N. Thurston Hepkins. 


(Published for the Boy 


Scouts of America by D. Appleton and Co., New York, $2.50.) 
Tim games, the school exploits, the domesticities and outdoor 
adventures herein described will be to English boys a little 
strange and therefore a little more interesting to read of 
than the familiar possibilities and impessibilities of everyday 
life and English Christmas hterature, 


BLACKIE’S EVERY GIRL’S 
5s.) 

Mosr growing-up girls would find this a very handy book 
to have by them. It gives excellent advice on many subjects, 
For instance, how best to give a young people's garden party 
in a small garden, how to do the most fashionable kind of 
fancy work, how to play lacrosse, what to do with a camera, 
and how to make the most of a small garden from a small 
purse. All this interesting information is interspersed with 
what we may call girls’ magazine stories of a kind that girls 
undoubtedly iike. 


ANNUAL. (Blackie and 


ie 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 4 Bouverie 


Street. Price 12s. 6d.) 

The Girls Own is, as its second title tells us, in reality a 
magazine for women. It is in no sense a children’s book, 
It contains articles and stories by well-known writers, and 
jin the present volume are two long serial novels. This 
excellent periodical gives much space to dressmaking and to 
many other home arts. The pictures are pleasing and the 
dressmaking illustrations are clear and practical and admirably 
calculated to elucidate the directions. 


(Published at 


A SELECT LIST OF CHILDREN’S 


BOOKS 


THE CAT, THE DOG, AND THE DORMOUSE. By 
Hall. (Blackie. 6s.) 

PARTICULARLY attractive fairy stories, the first of which is 

told from the point of view of a beautiful black Persian cat. 

A little girl of seven or eight would enjoy reading it to herself, 

or a younger child would like to hear it read aloud. 


\liee 


Rose Fyleman. (Methuen. 


THE ADVENTURE CLUB. By 
3s. 6d.) 

Tur story of the possible, if not quite probable, adventures 
that befell a large family of children at the seaside. It is a 
pity that the book is not printed in better type. If it were, 
it would be good reading for children from ten to twelve. 
Owen Barlicld. (Baber and 


THE 


Gawyer. 


SILVER TRUMPET. By 
7s. 6d.) 

A PLEASANTLY written fairy tale of twin Princesses who were 
as like as peas outside and remarkably unlike in character. 
It is fantastic, yet gravely plausible. 


FIVE OF US AND MADELINE, (Fisher Unwin 
Gs.) 

A new story by E. Nesbit. in the old delightful formula of 

The Treasure Seekers and The Would-be-Goods. One of a type 

of book that has delighted generations of children from seven, 

to fourteen. 


By E. Nesbit. 


CHILDREN OF THE MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. CHIL- 
DREN OF THE FIELD AND FOREST... [hy Unc! re 


(Black. 1s. 6d. each.) 
Two unusually pleasant little books about the childrcn of 
remote countries, illustrated with drawings and colo 
The books are wonderfully good looking for their price of 
Is. 6d, 


plates 


RAGGYLUG, AND OTHER STORIES. JOHNNIE GEAR, 
AND OTHER STORIES. By E. ‘Thompson set 1. tioddet 


2s. 6d.) 
REPRINTED nature-stories in Mr. Seton's well-known 
A delightful present for boys and girls of ten or twelve. 


and Stoughton. 


manner. 


STAR-STORIES. By Muriel Kinney Basil. (Blackwell. 2s. 6d.) 
A PLEASANT book which gives the legends of the constellations. 
It is illustrated with excellent and decorative 
several line-drawings. 


charts and 


PANORAMAS. (Dean and Son. 2s.) 

Tuovucu the drawing is undistinguished, these panoramas aré 
printed in gay colours and are almost indestructible. They 
would delight a toddling child. 

THE QUOKS. By Luxor Price. (W.R. Chambers. 6s. net.) 


Tue strange story of an imaginary country, still more strangely 
illustrated by exceedingly claborate drawings. A_ picture 
book that is likely to foster imagination in a practical child, 
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Telling a Story 
by THE LAIRD. 


HE man who can tell a good story is always sure of a | 

welcome ; and if he has the ability to tell his story | 
in print, he is rewarded as well as applauded. 

But, whether told by word of mouth or in print, it is | 
the manner of telling the story that matters. For every | 
good story that is well told or well written there are a | 
hundred which are ruined by unskilful recital. So much | 
depends on the telling. 

Particularly is this the case with the written story ; | 
this I can say from my experience as an editor. ‘There is 
amongst would-be contributors an admirable fertility, of | 
invention, but great dearth of skill. This is all the more 
to be deplored as there is unquestionably a great and very | 
open niarket for good stories. ‘Ihere is not a magazine | 
editor who is not keenly on the look-out for short, well-told | 
stories for which he will gladly pay good prices; in spite | 
of which most editors find it difficult to get enough of them | 
to fill their periodicals. 

If I may offer a little friendly advice to those who have | 
stories to tell but who have never succeeded in getting 
them accepted, I would urge them to cultivate the art of 
shaping and dressing their stories aright. Beautiful material 
and a pleasing model do not, of themselves, ensure a 
satisfactory garment ; it must be shaped and fitted by the 
art of the skilled worker. Just.so in-the case of the story- | 
teller; the plot and the characters are merely the raw 
materials which will be made or marred according to the | 
skill, or lack of skill, of the narrator. 

As a matter of fact, the telling is more important than 
even the plot! ‘This may startle those who delude them- 
selves into believing that a good plot will succeed in spite | 
of amateurish writing. Any editor will tell you that a thin 
plot or even an old plot is more acceptable 7/ well writen 
than the most ingenious new plot bauly handled. Some of | 
the masterpieces in short-story work have rather thin plots 
if vou examine them narrowly : but the skill of the narrator 


has made gems of them. 
Maupassant’s ** La Parure,” held to be the finest short 
story in the world, has really avery slight plot—a necklace 
borrowed and lost—but see what its author made of it. 
Our own George Gissing gave us many gems which owed 
much to their setting. Similarly, Alphonse Daudet had a 
h py facilitv in taking slight incidents and making per- | 
lectly delightful stories and sketches of them. And who 
will deny that Conan Doyle’s ** Story of Waterloo ”’ owes | 


thing to the manner of its telling. 
he pomt is, indeed, abundantly illustrated by the work 
ho have taken a Course at the London School of | 


ot those w 





Journalisni—scores of whom have had previously-rejected 
stor cepted (and by the very editors who had refused 
them) alter they had been remodelled under the guidance 
i the instructor. | 
Let no would-be story-writer waste his good material | 
until he has acquired the art of using it; in other words, | 
let lim learn /ow to write his stories. Scores of those to | 
whom I haye given this advice have acted upon it and they 
have ne\ er had reason to regret it. I have sent a good many | 
along to my friend, Mr. Max Pemberton, at the London 


School of Journalism, and, under his able guidance and 
that of his experienced colleagues, they have successfully 
mastered that /echniqgue without which good story-writing 
is impossible. In some cases I know that, quite early in | 
the Course, earnings have more than paid for the cost of 
he whole training. 

One remarkable case recently came under my notice ; | 


that of a middle-aged teacher in a small country town who 
bad been, for some time, trying to get her work accepted ; | 
ut in vain. She enrolled tor the Short Story Course at the 
London School of Journalism, and now—two or three years | 
ater—she is earning a regular income of {1,000 a year! 

This may be an exceptional case, but I have alee 
others almost as remarkable. 1 do not want to suggest to 
anyone that the process of training a story-writer is so | 
simple that success can be gmerantced. None but a quack 


would pretend to guarantee success ; so much depends upon 


| of money ”’ 


| magazines and journals 


} Views. 


| the foremost publications of the day. Th 


| Mr. J. M. 


| Mrs. W. K. 


the student himself. ‘The finest course in the world—I know 
of none which is so sound as the London School of Jour- 
nalism Course—and the most conscientious teaching can 
be of little account unless they are coupled with earnest 
work on the part of the student. 

I am obliged to say this because so marty get the notion 
that they have only to pay a fee and work perfunctorily 
through a set of stereotyped lessons in order to make “* lots 

; by their pens. Such mistaken people will 
only waste their time and money: there is no place for 
them in the story world. 

But, given the resolution to work and to learn, to accept 


| experienced advice and to follow painstaking guidance, 
| I know of no surer road to success than a Course of training 


under Mr. Pemberton. I have seen so much of the work of 
this School, and I know so much of the successes achieved 
by its students, that I give my opinion with full confidence. 
I have never yet heard of anyone who has been in the least 


| degree dissatisfied with the tuition given by the London 


School of Journalism or who has had the least reason to 
regard the fee and the time as having been spent otherwise 
than to great and lasting advantage: 

Even in those cases where Mr. Max Pemberton finds 
himself compelled to discourage an applicant, the latter 


| has at least the satisfaction of knowing that the advice is 


that of one who is competent to pronounce a verdict. 
Mr.- Pemberton’s long and brilliant career as author, 
editor, journalist, and caw#seur qualifies him in an eminent 
degree to advise young writers. ‘Ihe late Lord Northcliie 


| expressed an opinion which is shared by most great journal- 


ists when he declared that he “ knew of nobody better 
qualitiel to teach journalism than Max Pemberton.” 
The quality of the instruction is perhaps best evidenced 


| by the fact that London School of Journalism students 


contribute plentifully to some of the most exclusive 
periodicals which accept only 
high-class work. Indeed, speaking from memory, I cannot 
recollect a single periodical or daily newspaper of any note 
which does not regularly accept contributions from those 
who have perfected their writing by a Course of training 
at this School. 

Does not that circumstance alone justify all that I and other 
editors have said in favour of this excellent institution ? 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


of the 
conducted 





Founded under the direct patronage 

late LORD NORTHCLIFFE and personally 
By Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 
The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCHY 
JOURNALISM, and SHORT STORY WRITING) are all given by 
correspondence, supplemented when desirable by personal inter- 
The instruction is entirely in the hands of well-known 
and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises it 
students in the disposal of their work. 

CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘THE COURSES. 

Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. (King Edward VII 
Professor of English Literature, Cambridge). 

The Late Sir WM. ROBERTSON NICOL, C.H. 
Weekly, Bookman, &c.). 

Mr. DION CLAYTON CAI,THROP, 

Mr. HAMILTON FYFE, 

Mr. PETT RIDGE. 

Mr. NEWMAN FLOWER, 

Mr. BARRY PAIN. 

Mr. W. B. MAXWELL. 

] BULLOCH. 

Mr. CHARLES SPENSER SARLE, 

Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 

Mr. ARTHUR F. THORN, 

Mr. JAMES BLYTH. 

Mr. HAROLD CHILD. 

CLIFFORD, 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 


litor Dritish 


| students as to the particular course of study in which they 


should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 

The Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free om 
application being made to :— 

The Prospectus Department, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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DELIGHTFUL 


CHRISTMAS _ GIFTS 





4 


T ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
MAGAZINE 


1/- net. 





THE WONDER 
BOOKS 


Dicture Boards. 10 X 7}. 


12 Plates in Colour and hundreds of Illus- 
trations in Tints. 


6/- net. 





CHARMING 
COLOUR BOOKS 


Cloth. 84 X 64. 
Handsome Binding Design, 


6/- net. 


| THE BRILLIANT CHRISTMAS 


Ready W | N D Ready 
Dec. 7. Dec. 7 


Containing complete stories 1 





H, p- Yates OOOAR Gnd aee G. B. STERN 
. F. BE ALLACE BA 
| E. TEMPLE THURSION SRIENRY 


| Mrs. HENRY DUDEN 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER ad 

GLADYS COOPER on STAGE MANAGEMENT. “The Golf Drive,” by A. G. HAVERS. 
And mary ether features of topical interest : 

| 

‘ 

| 





2ist year of Issue 


THE WONDER BOOK ANNUAL 


| The Deily Li legraph says:— If you seck a book 


Which children who cos vend at all wall 

| read and enjoy, and which cvery child who can understand a story will listen to with delight, 

here it is 

Sie Th 
| Velwme e Wonder Book of THEN N 
| A 
| Do girls and boys of to-day realise what life was ay, a hundred years ago? Thea 
| contrast is wonderful—almost a and thi new volume includ remurkable pi ture 
| and articles of comparison between life and interests of the two perio ai, ‘ 
| Other idiomas in the Seric pee brought up to date. 


The Wonder ®cok of ANIMALS | The Wonder Book of CHILDREN | The Wonder Book of N 
The Wonder Bock cf RAILWAYS | The Wonder Bock of WONDERS | The Wonder Book “a Tea wee 





(Centenary Edition) The Wonder Book of WHY AND (The romance of Expl 

| plora- 

| The Wonder Book of SHIPS WHAT? (tions.) tion and Big Game Stalking) 
The Wonder Book cf EMPIRE (Answers to Children’s Ques- 





EACH WITH 48 PLATES IN COLOUR 
| By Margaret W. Tarrant, A. E. Jackson, Harry G. Theaker, or Harry Rountree. 
| 


|New . STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 


Who docs not love the old, old stories of King Arithu and hi ihe Round 


| Table ? Ret ony by BLANCHE WINDE R in simple form, ti legend 1a "h a sppeal to 
} the chivalrous instincts of boyhood and g sirthood, 

| Other Voiumes in the Series, ea with 48 Plates in ¢ 

| AESOP’S FABLES HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY enimee's FAIRY TALES 

| ONCE UPON A TIME. Child-| STORIES 


N 0 R 
ren’s Stcries from the Classics | VERSES FOR CHILDREN ee gt AY es oe 








ABSORBING ~ | 


NEW STORIES 


Cloth. Fully Mlustrated. 5/- net. 








SUBJECTS OF i 


CURRENT INTEREST 


Cloth. 384 pages. VProfusely Illustrated. 
6/- net. 











NURSERY RHYMES TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
| PAIRY TALES Z00 DAYS. By Harry Gelding. | ROBINSON CRUSOE 
| ALICE IN WONDERLAND NIGHTS THE WATER-BABIES 

THE BOYS OF RINGING ROCK ... sides ... R. A. H. Goodyear 
| PHANTOM ISLAND aes —_ iow — Rowland Walker 
| THE FIFTEEN MEN ian ne met Pie Gurney Slade 
| TESS AND TONY ioe Doris A. Pocock 
THE GIRLS OF OLD GRANGE “SCHOOL gon May Wynne 
| BETWEEN TWO TERMS. “3 ini Ethel Talbot 
'A GIRL AND HER WAYS = wa nae Amy Le Feuvre 
. An authoritative scrics of “Books for Al” In fispens able to all who wish to keep in 

touch with modern di cuts. 

| RAILWAYS | SHIPS | WIRELESS 
| By = CF. a ear ne . By FRANK C. BOWEN. By P. J RISDON, F.R.S.A. 
re e val ee Eutertain “Phe best popular book on] “Myr. Risd book may 
| ingly pres d.”” ships we have met seltle: ufely be called a masterpi 4g 
| entail wan Magaz —-Lloyd’s List. atry Life 








NEW BOOK OF 
REFERENCE 


Cloth, 15/- net. Half-L« ath Tr, net, 


MRS. BEETON’S 


COOKERY BOOKS 
ECONOMICAL AND PRACTICAL 





BENHAM’S "22% QUOTATIONS 


Familiar Sayings, Proverbs and Household Words 


| 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM, F.S.A., FE R.Hist.S. 
1 


Containing between 40,000 and 45,90 AF ng ference 
With «x mpiet Verbal and Claseific Ince 





'MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD > MANAGEMENT 


| Strongly bound, 12/6 met. Also hali-Morocce, 25-, and half-Calf 31 6 
Containing over 4,000 Recipes, besides — ts of illustrations aud n y col 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


SIR RENNELL RODD’S MEMORIES 


Social .and Diplomatic Memories. By Sir Rennell Rodd. 


(Arnold. 2Is.) 

Tue third (and perhaps the most delightful) series of Sir 
Rennell Rodd’s Reminiscences deal chiefly with his life in 
Rome as Ambassador during the War years, and the years 
which immediately preceeded the War. During the ilJness 
which caused Lord Currie’s retirement in 1902 Sir Rennell 
Rodd had found himself for many months in charge of the 
Embassy: “ A very unusual experience for a junior coun- 
sellor.’ He was then sent to Stockholm, having, he tells us, 
a strong premonition that he shou!d return to Rome, and in 
1908 he did return as Ambassador. Of life in Sweden we get 
a very charming impression. Of all the pcoples he has 
known Sir Rennell Rodd tells us the Swedes are most like 
ourselves in their general outlook on life. One imagines, 
however, that life is much simpler in Stockholm than in 
Very few people are very rich, but the standard 
of comfort and of education is high Pretentiousness is, 
we gather, unknown. In illustration of this pleasant sim- 
plicity we have the following story :— 

“IT remember being particuiarly impressed by a remark which 
fell from one of the great ladies of the land whose husband’s chateau 
is full of remarkable treasures. My wife had asked her whether 
among their heirlooms there was also much jewellery. She replied 
| * But,’ she added, 

to compare with 


.. 


London. 


that there were some exceptionally fine pearls. 
‘Lnever wear them. few others have anything 
them, and one does not like to wear what others have not got. 
In Sweden there is an uniform system of primary education 
between the ages of seven and thirteen. ‘There are no boarding- 
schools for primary pupils—one hour a day must be devoted 
toa handicraft. ‘The social results of this throwing together 
of all grades in children seem quite execilent. 

Our author very seldom gocs outside the dates proscribed 

in his first chapter, but now and then he yields to the temptation 
to criticize, or to sketch, a personality who interests him and 
about whom he knows his readers will desire to know his 
impressions. Ilere is what he thinks about Mussolini, of 
whom before the War even Italy knew but little. Ife refrains, 
hz tells us, from referring to the effects of a political 
leadership 
“which I believe saved his country in a critical hour. But T may 
add here that the personality of tho actual Prime Minister in 
Italy has alwavs suggested to me a reversion to the type which 
impressed itself on the early history of the Renaissance by the 
possession of those characteristic qualities of primeval vitality, 
of courage, intellectual ability and forceful will to achieve a purpose 
which Machiavelli indicated in the word viru, by no means to 
be confused with its English homonym.” 
Only on one other occasion, we think, docs he leave his 
chosen period to declare his own view of a great man, no 
doubt because it differs slightly from that gencrally accepted, 
The late Lord Salisbury in his handling of forcign issues 
did not, he thinks, justify his great reputation :— 


“The imagination which might have assisted a very British 
mentality to see things as other nations see them was lacking, 


and he was occasionally betrayed into ironical appreciations which 
ave inopportune on the lips of a Minister for Foreign Affairs.” 
Perhaps one of the most interesting figures in these memoirs 
is Biillow, with whom before the War Sir Rennell Rodd 
had an intimate friendship and whose sincerity he has never 
been able to doubt. In many respects the Prussian Ambassador 
to the Vatican, as he then was, had a very real appreciation 
of Ereland. Nothing, he was accustomed to say, had been 
more remarkable in history than the English pacification 
of South Africa. The best qualities of the British people, 
he declared, are displayed under a régime of liberty, whereas 
ke thought his own people at their best when ** contained and 
directed by discipline.’ Once wonders if Sir Renncll Rodd 
ever told him the story he tells his readers of a Canadian 
Minister at the time of Kdward’VIL/s funeral. Looking 
down upon the orderly crowds apparently limitless, yet so 
casy to regulate, he turned to his host and said: * This 
people has discipline by instinct and does not necd to he 
drilled.” Probably, if he ever heard, he did not appreciate 
the truth of the criticism, for though Sir Rennell Rodd inclines 
to think that he did not expect the War he oby iouisly believed 


Germany capable of world -witness the 


following story :— 


terrorizing the 


‘** Riilow observed to me that he was gradually coming round to 
the belief that there would be no more great European wars. The 
nations had hecome economically so depencent on one another and 
the interruption of their economic relations would be so disastrous 
that such wars were becoming inconceivable. The same thing 
has been said and honestly believed by many others. But what 
impressed me on this occasion was that Pillow went on to add 
with a conscious smile that the dread of war would, nevertheless, 
be turned to account and would serve fox purposes of intimidation.” 


What a subject for a painter or a dramatist would be that 
“conscious smile,’ scen in the light of the great Defeat ! 
IJad the Emperor scen that crowd with the Canadian’s eyes the 
following very interesting conversation which “ came to the 
knowledge ” of the British Ambassador in Rome, might never 
have taken place. It occurred in 1913, 


“during a visit of the sovereign of one of the smaller KE iropean 
States to Berlin. He was asked by the Emperor what his country 
would do when the great war broke out. He replied that if such uw 
war broke out, his country, which was happily not involved in 
European rivalries, would studiously maintain its neutrality. Tho 
Emperor then said, ‘I do not mean to have any neutrals in tho 
great war, so you had better consider your position.’ ” 


It was when dining with Biilow that the Ambassador 
learnt of Bismarek 


‘an interesting story told to illustrate the ereat Chan:ellor’s 
[Bismarck’s] sense of humour which did not abandon himeven at the 
dramatic moment of his dismissal. After the final rupture with the 
Emperor he had assembled the council of Ministers over which he 
was to preside for the last time, and ina brief and dignified address 
he laid before them the reasons which had ¢ mmapelled his resignation. 
- ++ The Council was about to break up when another Minister, 
apologizing for intervening at such a moment with other business, 
said that before they dispersed there was one matter on which it was 
urgent to have the Prince's guidance. The King of Saxony had 
arrived in Berlin. But he was incognito. Under those circum 
stances should they or should they not write their names in his 
book ? A more amazingly incongruous interpellation would be 
difficult to conceive. The Chancellor announces his resignation 
and the momentous announcement is met by a preposterous 
question of court etiquette: ‘Let us,’ he said, ‘by all means 
write names on the King of Saxony. But as he is here incognito 
let us go in cabs instead of our official carriages and let us write 
down somo other names. I, for instance, will inscribe myself 
as *‘ Schultz” and you will put yourself down as ** Miiller.’’ With 
this last ‘ official’ utterance the man whose will had dominated 
Europe for twenty years strode out of the Council Chamber to 
become a private citizen.” 

Lord Kitchencr’s romantic figure crosses Sir Rennell 
Rodd’s page with great effect. Not long before his death 
he was in Rome “ perplexed and conscious of his isolation ” 
he “spoke of political leaders with a sort of patient 
intolerance.” Ile had, we read, 

“great qualities of vision, perseverance, and driving power, 
some essential elements scemed to be lacking in his reserved and 
rather intractable character so that he only touched greatness at 
points. But my heart was heavy for an old friend who was never 
to enjoy respite from uncongenial work, who had missed much ot 
the human side of life and to whom T fear the end came at a moment 
of discouragement and disillusio: 

With regard to the * uncongenial work,’ Sir Rennell Rodd 
thinks that he never got over his disappointment at not being 
Viecroy of India. 

With the lighter side of this most entertaining and diverting 
book we have not space to deal adequately. A couple of 
storics should suggest its quality. Sir Rennell Rodd, as is 
well known, writes poctry and is deeply interested in the 
great English pocts. He was associated, he tells us, during 
his * term in charge of the Roman Mmbassy with the inecption 
of the scheme for acquiring the house where Keats died.” 
A small mecting British and Ameviean 
visitors who might be in sympathy with the scheme : 


1 1 
LHOUpIt 


was convened of 


"i happened that year that o1 poet laureate, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, was residing at All #0, Only a few miles from the city and 
I, naturally, at once approached him and invited him to be present. 
To my amazement he excused himse!f fre coming and wrote that 
in his opinion a disproporti ie amount of attention had beer 
devoted to Keats and Shell vy. *for my part,’ he added, ‘I must 
remain with Shake peare and with Mitt L thez ler the 
circumstances | had to leave him.” 

The other story is also sbout a pr A charming lady to 
whom the Ambassador was showing the sights of Rome 


weleomed a proposal to drive through the Valley of the 
Anio, to see Horace’s Sabine farm, “TI never knew 
before that Horace Farquhar had property in Italy.” 

Ail through these pages we get 
writer intensely enjoys social life as 


SAVING : 


an impression that the 


seen from an Tmbsassy, 
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This cnjoyment he has the skill to pass on. He leaves his 
reader with that indefinable sense of mental refreshment 
which is more often associated with good company than with 
books. 


RESULTS OF THE COMPETITIONS 


The Editor offered two prizes of £10 each, the first for an inscrip- 

tion for a sundial. in prose or verse, the second for an epigram on 
woman, in four lines of verse. A new competition will be 
announced in neat weel’s Seecrv vor. 
‘ne experiment of leaving the competitions open so long 
has justified itself: we have already quoted entries from 
Rhodesia, the United States, India, and Australia, and there 
can scarcely be any good-sized patch of the civilized world 
which has not been represented among our competitors. 
Perhaps that is an overstatement: we cannot remember 
receiving entries from Moscow or Petrograd. China and Japan 
have sent their quota. 

The epigrams on Woman came in strongly towards the end. 
Often the same idea came up in a score of entries, and was 
expressed with equal skill in them all: there was no choosing 

‘between them even for quotation. The themes that figured 
most in this way were, (1) the glory of woman, outweighing 
all her faults, when she becomes a mother: (2) the inability 
of man to bear with her or to be born without her; and (3) 

a jest that must be well known, though we had not met it 
before - the value of woman expressed in her name, * double 
you, o man!” We ask forgiveness, then, from competitors 
who sent in verses upon such themes ; many of the verses were 
excellent —too many, indeed, for comfort. 

We choose rather to quote than to comment :— 

To all, Enigma, to herself unknown, 

An unsolved problem, Woman stands alone. 
Man she amazes or misleads with art, 

But any little child can guess her heart. 


2 


RHopar BaLtreur. 
Within the Sun her place is bright 
With power to make all Winter June. 
She turns her back upon the light 
And keeps on ery ing for the Moon. 
Gi. A. The ks. 


Stedfast in faith when faith is no more due ; 
Careloss of truth in striving to be true ; 

The day's small chances fill her heart with fear ; 
But destiny she leadeth by the ear. 


Davin ATKINS. 
Woman faulty ? Say you so ? 
What of men till she amends “en ? 
They their thoughts like gardeners grow ; 
She's the weather heaven sends ‘em ! 
G. C. EARLE. 


We thank all the competitors whose verses we have printed 
this week or in previous issues. There are many more whom we 
ought to mention: but as there have been some three or four 
thousand entries for these competitions, it would be impossible 
to thank all who have written deserving epigrams. The prize 
is awarded to Mr. George Rex Crowley, of Nottingham: 

Woman: An Epigram. 
To regulate earth, heaven and hell, 
Woman, the chiefest scourge of God, 
Was sent: misogynists rebel, 
The prudent learn to kiss the rod. 
Crorck REX CrowLiey 

Phe competition for the sundial inscription produced much 
inore variety. There was, for example. an ingenious, modern- 
mediaeval, polyglot inseription from Mr. T. Ss. Morton : 

TIME) AAEIS; 
TIME|FLIES. 
TTIME|MORAS. 
No doubt five hundred years ago Mr. Morton would have 
won the prize outright. But nowadays, we imagine, Mrs. 
A. IX. Bovill’s entry is more sure of admiration : -- 
The Sun and T keep Love’s Rule well ; 
‘Tis he that kivses, I that tell. 
A picasant inscription came from Miss idith Kilby Moore :-— 
Here is the trysting place of light and shade, 
Of haste and leisure, grief and pleasure, 
Mav and maid. 
We referred last week to the difliculiy of deciding how long 
aun inscription may be. We sce nothing for it but to divide 
our prize between a motto and a poem. Half shall go to Mrs. 


Brown, of Grev’s Court, Henley-on-Thames, for a poem which 


———— 
we think, has too much of a seventeenth-century cadence 
be original ; and half to * Luscus * for his pointed exhort 
Will he please send us his address ?— 


to 
ation, 


Inscriptions for a Sundial. 


When as a child I slept and wept, 
Time crept. 
When as a youth I laughed and talked, 
Time walked. 
When I became a full-grown man, 
Time ran. 
And, older as I daily grew, 
Time flew. 
Soon I shall find in travelling on, 
Time gone! 
Matp K. Brow y. 
What time is it? High time. 


Luscus 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Siz Artuur Quitier-Coucn# has chosen and edited The Ovford 
Book of English Prose (Clarendon Press). Anthologists of 
verse are always denounced for their taste : cach critic thinks 
it an indefensible error that this should have been put in or 
that left out. What is to be the fate. then, of an anthologist 
of prose ? There is more to select from than a hundred men 
could read in a life time, and there are no standards for 
selection at all. And observe what Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
has been compelled to do. On an average, we suppose. the 
citations are three or four hundred words long: but the 
carriage of prose demands room for movement. We think 
Sir Arthur is right in taking ** persuasion ~ as the aim of prose ; 
are we so easily persuaded ? All this, however, is merely to 
point out the impossibility «f making a ~ standard” book of 
prose selections. Our grat-tide is due for this attempt to 
collect passages of good prose, and we recommend it cordially 
to those who wish to become easily acquainted with the variety 
of English expression in prose. : 
* * % * 

Tn the series of essays published by the Hogarth Press, 
Mr. EK. M. Forster has written Anonymity : 
[t is a pleasing discussion of the * 
writing. ‘Too much stress, Mr. Forster thinks, is laid upon 
the “ personality ” of works of art. The .Ancient Mariner 
is not primarily a poem by S. T. Coleridge : it is primarily a 
poem. The virtue of the lyric is its impersonality. There i 
much to quarrel with in the essay, and it never displays any 


An Enquiry. 


absoluteness ~ of creative 


profundity of thought. It comes, however, as a welcom 
protest in this age of individualism. 
* * * i 
The same press publishes Mr. John Maynard keynes’ 


pamphlet, .f Short View of Russia. In it Mr. Keynes extends 
the kindly tolerance of a foreigner, from another civilization 
and culture, to the oppressive vigour and idealism of th 
Bolsheviks. At least, that is how Mr. Keynes insists upon 
seeing the activities of Leninism 
tions he holds them to be religious enthusiasts. 


against all their protesta- 


“The average Communist is discoloured just as the Mettwdists 
of every age have been. The tenseness of the atmosphere is mot 
than one is used to support, and a longing comes tor the frivolous 
ease of London. Yet the elation, when that is felt,is very great 
Here—one feels at moments—in spite of poverty, stupidity, and 
oppression, is the Laboratory of Life. Here the chemicals are being 
mixed in new combinations, and stink and explode. 

It seems to us that Mr. Keynes never distinguishes between tl 
expansion which is the true result of the Revolution, the freeing 
of the peasant, and the artificial structure of Bolshevism. It is 
obvious that there are new forces let loose in Russia. and 
that new contributions to the world will be made when 
Russia regains her balance. But is it not possible that th 
power of the Bolsheviks is the very anti-type of Russias 
greatness ? Is it not significant that the Bolsheviks base their 
propaganda upon a drawn up for industrialized 
countries, though six-sevenths of the population of Russia Is 
nericultural and rural ? 

% * 


scheme 


% % 

Mr. G. KK. Chesterton's new book upon Cobbett (fodder and 
Stoughton) argues powerfull; for a non-literary view of 
Cobbett. 


* Cobbett was of merely a wrong-headed fellow with a knat k of 
saving the right word about the wrong thing, Cobbett was 
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N.B. Connoisseurs will appreciate Findlater’s 10 year old L!queur Whisky, 22 under proof, 174/- doz., 


= eere ene veeeene e@enceace = -_- - 
; To FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. LTD. ; 
: S A M P] E, FINDLATER HOUSE =WIGMORE STREET = LONDON, Wa $ 
: Please send me, case and «¢ riage Iree, sample case of your Ports as ; 
: advertised in The Spectator. I enclose « heque value 21/-. : 
’ ' 
; Name _ amansees@ =_ : 
. ‘ 
>: FORM Air : 
v —} 
’ x - ' 
» A a cD TI TE og RIE OS He NINE oa aan a ama ae FA OREN LOR RE ERD TE = 


iin ne oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eed 


Let 


uS Lond you. 


this Semple Cade of 
FINDLATERS PORT 





However good you consider the 
Port you are now drinking, 
you will do well to put it to the 
test of direct comparison with 
others. Maybe you will then find 
there is something you like better— 
and not necessarily a more expen- 
sive wine. 


Findlater’s make it easy for you to 
carry out thistest. Fora guinea only 
they will send you acase containing 
a bottle of cach of their five most 
popular Ports, of varying characters 
and prices. It will be strange if 
among these you do not find the one 
Port that suits your taste. 


A sample case of similarly priced 
Sherries can also be had on application 
1.0.5 beltlles 21) -, CAIE and carriage [ree. 


The Sample Case illusirated con- 


tains a bottle of each of five 
much favoured Ports, viz.:— 
PER DOZ. 


FINDLATER’S ‘‘ CRON.” 
oh A Douro Wine 
Gig n I in 


: full, rich and fruity « 6 «© » 
2 FINDLATER'S “ SCEPTRE.” +) 
wee fine medium dry Port. . « 48/- 


FINDLATER’S ‘ JUTRE.” 
ER 
Ww 


exec Ne nt 


42/- 


wince 


A fine dry finish 


and clean to the palate .. . 


tawny 


54/- 


a ANCHOR.” 
, A fine medium wine of full ruby 


, FINDLATER’'S “ 
{ 


— colour. Exceptional value 


FINDLATER'S “TREBLE 


60/- 


TREBLE DIAMOND.” — A lovely solt 
OOO wish rest hy ste 
well-matured in wood Very 


DIAMOND popular at many well-known F 

Cee < «6 wa & 78, ‘ 

The Sample Caseof 5 bottlesas above 

is obtainable only direct from 

Findlater’s at the special price of . 
(Case and Carriage Free) 


21/- 


“The sign of a 
very CNCE lleal 


Port.” 











14 6 per bot. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





KABUKI: The Popular Stage of Japan 


By ZOE KINCAID, With Introduction by Lavrence 
Bixyvox. With coloured Frontispiece in collotype and 


Fifty-six character representations in gravure. Super 
Royal 8voe. 42s. net. 


The Morning Post— This delightful book.” 





*NOW “BEING PLAYED AT THE ROYALTY THEAT RE 
TWO PLAYS: *Juno and The Paycock: 
The Shadow of a Gunman 








By SE AN O'CASEY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

ARC HITEC TU RE 
By SIR THOMAS GRATIAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A, 
Hon, D.C.L., ete. With many Plates and other Ilustra- 
tions, Sve. 25s, met. 

Irs Work—* A) marvel of concise compression and 
academic learning. . . \ magnificent work at a most 
moderate price, and its only rival is Banister Fletcher's 
monumental tome. Every student of are hitecture should 
pacsess | it, and every student of art should read it.’ 

LE TTE RS TO KATIE 
By SIR FDWARD BURNE-JONES, Illustrated. Pott 


4to. 10s. 6c. net. 
The Oueen— The letters are so gav and the drawings so 
joyous that both grown-ups and children will delight in this 
hook.” 





THE I IKE OF FLORENC ‘-E NIG HTINGAL E 


By SIR EDWARD COOK. 
Rosauinp Nasu, with 
Portraits. Svo. 15s. net. 


and Revised by 
matter, With 


Abridged 
some additional 

The Sunday Times —*'Vhe hook is a worthy tribute to the 
memory of a great and noble woman.’ 


THE FIN. ANC IAL Cc RISIS Or FR. ANC Om 
By the Hon. GRORGE PEFL, &vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Times—" The book is well written, and may be com- 
mended to all those who wish to read an historical survey of 
the French fiseal 1 system m leading “p to the events of the day.’ 


MY TOWER IN 
DESMOND 
By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. 6d. net. 


Birmingham Post—* Mr. Lysaght’s fairness and toleration, 
allied with a delightful style of writing, make this book bear 
the same relation to the mass of Irish fiction that wine bears 
to water.” 

Daily Tecleqraph.— Mr. Lysaght is endowed with sane and 
steady views as well as generous toleration, wit, and a vivid 
st¥le.” 

Manchester Guardian— This is a charming, deliberate, 
peaceful story, though the period it covers contains two wars 
and a rebellion, net to speak of gun running, political meet- 
ings, and labour problems. How it remains a restful and 
delightful book is Mr, Lysaght’s secret.” 

Times.—** Ms 
in estimative by a 





* is a novel which 
standard. 


Tower in Desmond 


high 


Trish 
is justified 


one . 
There are manifold excellences in this finely written novel.” 
Brooklyx Eagle.-—* Pull of human interest.” 
New York Post—* Av excellent novel by one who deserve 


to be better known i: America.” 
3Y THE SAM AU THOR. 
Hick Mayesty’s Bevis. 2s, 6d. net. 
One OF THE GRENVILLES. 6s. net. 


Tlortzons AND LANDMARKS. 4s. 6c. net. 








HUMAN SHOWS: FAR 
SONGS AND TRIFLES 


By THOMAS HARDY, O.M. 


PHANTASIES; 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 





es 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF W. P. KER 
Edited with an Tutroduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 25s. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement—* A record of the studies 
and opinions of a very great scholar the richest of 
their kind that we have had in this country from one hand 
since the days of Scott.” 


THEY AND THE BRUSHWOOD BOY 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. — In one volume. With 
Twenty-six Illustrations in Colour by TP. EH. ‘Townsenp, 
Medium &vo. 10s. net. 


THE STORY OF A RED DEER 
By Hon, J. W. FORTFSCUE. With 
trations in Colour and Gravure by G, 1 
Super Roval 8vo. 21s. net. 


Twentv-four Ilus- 
», Armour, O.B.E. 


BELED-ES-SIBA: Sketches 
Travel and History 


By W. I ALLEN. 
8s. 6d. net. 


and aia on 


With Maps. Extra Crown 8yo, 


Morning Post—*Vhis delightful ‘conglomerate of travel- 
lings’ tell of countries remote from ordinary touring experi- 
ence. Even when history is their theme, it is that of events 


apart from common knowledge.” 





THE LITTLE WORLD: Sketches of Travel 
By STELLA BENSON, 8s. 6d. 


The Daily News.—* Stella Benson's travel book is 
lightful as any of her novels; 
it is longer.” 


Crown 8vo, net. 


as de- 
more delightful, indeed, because 








PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
WITH RED HAIR 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Punch—* A capital story, meditation and episode being 
captivatingly blended.” 

Sunday Times —‘ Mr. Walpole’s story of a night of horrors 
in a Cornish village, with a monstrous madman for its 
central figure and a young American, bent on rescuing beauty 
in distress, for its hero, may be gruesome and melodramatic, 
but it is also fine and gracious and subtly invigorating 
throughout.” 

The Daily Telegraph—'The reader must be left to Lim- 
self to glow and shiver in turns, as this ‘ romantic macabre’ 
unwinds its engrossing panorama before his rapt imagination.” 

Daily Mail—* The reader will not be able to lay the book 
down until he reaches the last page.” 


The Illustrated London News—« 
iound thoroughly enthralling.” 


A book which I have 


The Daily Graphic—* It is certainly unlikely that you or 
1 will ever encounter quite such breathless adventures as those 
which came the way of Charles Percy Harkness, the thirty- 
five-year-old American, in the course of one night in the quiet 
Cornish village of Treliss.” 

Westminster Gazette—“\t is a wonderful and powerful 
piece of work.” 





SIN SPITE OF THE DISPUTE IN THE BROOK TRADE, MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN CAN SUPPLY ALL THEIR PUBLICATIONS. 


ANY 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING THEM SHOULD BE REPORTED TO: 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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van angry and antiquated old farmer whothought the country 
must be going to the dogs because the whole world was not given 
up to the cows 2. + What he saw was the perishing of the wholo 
English power of self-support, the growth of eities that drain and 
dry up the couritry side, the growth of dense dependent populations 
incapable of finding their own food, the toppling triumph of machines 
over men, the sprawling omnipotence of financiers over patriots. ° 


merel 


It is an excellent book, all the better for being serious and 
constructive underneath its liveliness and wit. 
k Bo * * 

Mr. Secrelary Walsingham, and the Pslicy of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Conyers Read (Clarendon Press), is a complete and detailed 
study, in three volumes, of the second greatest of Elizabeth's 
ministers. It is written, however, in a decent and attractive 
style: the treatise will be invaluable to historians, and 
interesting to men of leisure or to the insatiable * general 
reader.” 


THE NOVELIST’S ART 
The Writing of Fiction. By Edith Wharton. (Seribners. 7s. 6d.) 


As a subject for criticism, fiction is still a gigantie virgin 
continent, compared with which other forms of literature 
are over-populated little islands, all mapped, measured and 
drained ages ago. Now and then an explorer sets out for 
this unknown territory, or a group of pioneers clear away 
some of the undergrowth. Thus, Henry James in his critical 
prefaces may be said to have made camps and trails right 
across the continent. ‘Then came Mr. Perey Lubbock, with his 
Craft of Fiction, who suececded in linking up all these camps 
with a light railway. And in her new book, Mrs. Wharton 
may be said to take a trip on this railway, but occasionally 
she makes not unladylike excursions into the surrounding 
jungle. In her Jast chapter (there are only five in all), we 
hear a great crashing in the undergrowth, and we sce her 
emerge in triumph leading a jungle monster she has dis- 
covered and captured, one Marcel Proust. ler little study, 
consisting of short chapters on the Short Story, Constructing 
a Novel, Character and Situation, is very sensible indeed, 
but not only is it rather slight, it is also rather serappy. 
The text, though presented smoothly enough, suggests notes 
rather than an argument. It may be urged that this is no 
disadvantage, that the subject of technique in fiction is so 
vast that an approach to it by way of scattered notes instead 
of a eclosely-woven argument (like that of Mr. Lubbock) 
is more likely to be fruitful in results. But the business of 
presenting and proving a thesis, of developing an argument, 
demands more consistency and clarity of thought than the 
business of producing notes, random comments. And the 
richer the subject, the more extensive its ramifications, the 
more necessary it is to think clearly and consistently about 
it. For example, I do not think that if Mrs. Wharton had 
been developing an argument, she would have talked of ** the 
novel of manners,” as she docs so frequently in these pages. 
She would have left such a crude category to the literary 
historians, who must, of necessity, work with the clumsiest 
tools, 

The fact that her study is slight and scrappy—a bundle of 
hotes rather than a closely-woven argument—makes it dis- 
appointing, and we cannot accept it as a companion volume 
to Mr. Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction. But Mrs. Wharton has 
practised and reflected upon her art too long and too scrupu- 
lously not to give us some really valuable comments on the novel. 
Thus, she puts forward a shrewd parallel between the * 
of life” fiction of the French realists of the ’eighties, after- 
wards imported into this country, and the ultra-subjective, the 
p novels that are so fashionable 
atthe moment. Both of them are a departure from the vital 
tradition in novel-writing, a turning aside into blind alleys, 
“stunts” rather than genuine developments in the art. 
Mrs. Wharton's comment upon this ** stream of consciousness ” 


slice 


“stream of consciousness ” 


fiction is so good that it must be quoted :— 


‘This attempt to note down every half-aware stirring of thought 
and sensation, the automatic reactions to every passing impression, 
8S not as new as its present exponents appear to think. It has been 
used by most of the greatest novelists, not as an end in itself, but 
as It happened to serve their general design : as when their object 
Was tu portray a mind in one of those moments of acute mental 
stress when it records with meaningless precision a series of ciscon- 
nected impr. ssions. The value of such “effects”? m makme vivid 
a tidal rush of emotion has never been unknown since fiction became 


‘ l 1 1 
psychological, and novelists grew aware of the intensity with whicli, 


at such times, irrelevant -trifles impinge upon the brain ; “but they 
have never been deluded by the idea that the subconscious—that 
Mrs. Harris of the psychologists—could in itself furnish the materials 
for their @rt. All the greatest of them, from’ Balzac and Thackeray 
onward, have made use of the stammerings and inurmurings of the 
half-conscious mind whénevet—but only when—such a state -of 
mental flux fitted into the whole picture of the person portrayed. 
Their observation showed them that in the world of normal men life is 
conducted, at lea®t in its decisive moments, on fairly coherent and 
selective lines, and that only thus ean the great fundamental affairs 
of bread-getting and home-and-tribe organizing be , carried on. 
Drama, situation, is made out of the conflicts thus produced between 
social order and individual appetites, and the art of rendering life 
in fiction can never, in the last analysis, be anything, or need to be 
anything, but the disengaging of crucial moments from the welter 
of existence ....” 





This is well said, even if you do not agree, as I do not agree, 
that drama, situation, can only arise out of the conflict 
between social order and individual appetites. 

She might have added, though she does not, that behind 
all these * stunts” in fiction, the dead ‘slice of life” of 
the “eighties, the ** stream of consciousness * trick of to-day 
that will be equally dead in ten or twenty years, there is 
the desire, on the part of inferior writers, to substitute for 
the exacting and wearing process of vital creation some 
more mechanical and far easier process. After all, it is 
comparatively easy to fill notebooks, as the old realists did, 
with descriptions of furniture and pots and pans, out of whicl 
they made novels. In the same way—as people will soon 
realize—it is comparatively easy to slap down, just as they 
come, someone’s mental reactions, which cannot be challenged 
and must be accepted. Here is the opening passage from a 
recent wild specimen of this manner, an American one : 

*Ineffably cataclysmic ho watched the swallows rippling in. 
Wave after wave. Would they engulf him? Detachedly he beheld 
the lapwings, lap, lap, lap, lay a ripple farthering up the beach. 
Footprints on the sands of crime. No. Peck, peck, peecadilloes. 
Lapses of lapwings fluttering over the shore. He lay back on thw 
beach, wasit under the heech; memories of rumpled protesting petti- 
coats swept aside the beech no beseeching he besought silence tu 
break. No breach.” 

It is far easier to do this than to write a short report of a 
street accident. I will guarantee to teach any person over 
twelve years of age and possessing a fair vocabulary the 
trick of it in a morning. The writers who abuse this ultra- 
subjective manner imagine that they are beginning a new 
chapter in the history of fiction. As a matter of fact they 
are actually ending an old one. ‘The more promising younger 
novelists are showing a desire to return to a more objective 
manner of presentation, having read their Tchekhov, and it is 
safe to prophesy that in twenty years the Joyce tradition will 
be as dead as the Zola tradition is now. There is something 
mechanical, pedantic at the heart of both that is powerless 
to save them from putrefaction, 

J. B. Priestiuy, 


CERTAIN POETS 


Prince Absalom. By John Freeman. (Macmillan anl Co. 
5s. net.) 

Welchman’s Hose. By Robert Graves. (The Fleuron. 12s. Girl, 
net.) 

New Poems. By Thomas Sharp. 

The Londoner’s Chariot. By Wilfrid ‘Thorley 
7s. 6d.) 


Nozh’s Wite. By Ian Dall. (Basil Blackwell. 


(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 
(Cape and Co. 


3s. 6d. net.) 


Wuewn an artist begins to concern himself with his art, it foo 
often happens that his art for the moment ceases to conceri 
itself with him. lam not so besotted as to urge that the writing 
of verse is merely a question of releasing tlic ** native wood 
notes,’ which, poor dears, in the circumstances might ‘be 
forgiven for being “ wild.” The discipline of versecraft is 
harsh, diflieult and continuous, and a poet can no more sucece:d 
without technique than could an architect without building 
ls, But the poet must not propler canendum, 
canendi perdere causas.’ Vie must not so heart-searchingly 
psycho-analyse the basis of verse as to write to a conscious 
1 


theory. He cannot write by academic rules, even if le 


materi 





himself has invented them. 

And I say all this beeause it seems to me that both Mr. Free: 
man and Mr. Robert Graves do seem to be in danger of weap: 
ping their talents in a napkin of theory. Though, as I shal 
urge below, Mr. Graves’is the more serious offender, Mr. 
c, as it scems to me 





Preeman offends also, in turning bac 


’ 
iv a Bible story, beeausc he has perhaps been seduced into 
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believing that pure poetry consists in “ creating something 
outside the poet's personality.” He has left the delicate leaf- 
and-music decked world that he ingeminated thercfore, 
to seek a world cold and alien to him—a world deliberately 
heroic, and, therefore, odd. He has, indecd, if that was his 
object, created * something outside ” his personality, but it 
runs a grave danger, as in these circumstanees any work of 
art would, of falling outside everybody clse’s too. Prince 
Absalom is not a true tragedy, because it fails in the essential 
clash either of character or thought, which, I suppose, is 
still the tragie criterion. Nor is it like, for example, ‘* The 
Countess Cathleen,” a beautiful poem which the poct has 
chosen to present in a dramatic form. There is enough 
attempt to present character and story in Prince Absalom 
to interrupt the essential poetic unity which Yeats contrives 
to preserve in his play. But if it is neither a great play nor a 
great poem Prince Absalom has a certain stedfast large- 
ness of vision and gravity of language new in Mr. Freeman's 
work, or that at least has escaped me. If, therefore, he would 
return to his own personality with this added power he might 
»rove to his own satisfaction and certainly to that of many of 
nis admirers (though, probably, not to Mr. George Moore's) 
that “ pure poetry ” is pure rubbish, except in so far as it is 
ihe revelation of the poet’s private and intimate impact 
upon immortality. 

But Mr. Graves seems to me to offend worse, because he 
has added no new power of any kind in Welchman’s Hose, and 
appears to be consciously discarding his own brilliant quality 
of poetic wit. Mr. Robert Graves is, or was, unique in his 
generation as the poet who could chuck beauty under the 
chin, as though she were a milkmaid, and turn her into a 
queen by doing it. In “ Mockbeggar Hall” he began his 
difficilis ascensus in Avernum. Where he had danced, 
or at least run, he began to plod heavily and questioningly, 
looking to a queer muddled metaphysic on the one hand. 
an odd petulant acsthetic on the other. Instead of 
writing verse with the skill that he had acquired, he began 
to ask himself in what that skill consisted. And he continues 
to present the same question to himself in his new book. 
He asks it inferentially in the rather hard-breathing lines of 
all the poems, and openly in ‘The College Debate” and 
* The Poetic State.’ He is, it is clear, impatient with his own, 
to him now, facile beginnings. He is reaching out to something 
deeper, and having roots both in beauty and knowledge. It 
is possible, and even likely, that he will reach it, for, however 
he puts on the chrysalis, you can see the flicker of wings. 
But I wish that he may get over the transition period quickly, 
and in his next book fly disentangled. 

Mr. Sharp, on the other hand, though writing not without 
preparation, even austere preparation, attempts to illustrate 
or to prove no theory. Being, as certain essays in dialect 
uppear to indicate, a Seot, he cconomizes both in emotion 
and means, and yet by virtue of sheer dogged climination 
of the unessential does occasionally isolate a real, if unexpected , 
beauty. There have, for example, been Iess sunset-haunted 
phrases than this of the sun’s death :— 


and to 


* And on what stem eternal grows 
earth's evanescent sunset rose ?”’ 
But self-restraint in itself is only half the battle and not 
always the better half. It remains necessary to have a full 
and fertile imagination, in respect of which sclf-restraint 
should be exercised, and Mr. Sharp, whatever else he may be, 
is not riotously alive. Therefore, though his verse merits 
respect, it can hardly, at any rate in my breast, excite 
enthusiasm, 

Mr. Thorley, unlike Mr. Sharp, practises, or so it scems 
to me, no restraint of any kind whatever. His gaiety is as 
untrammelled (and possibly as uncorsetted) as his rhythms, 
Ile is as lavish as Mr. Kipling in such a poem as the name- 
poem with :— 

‘Come board my speeding chariot that bears you for a brown 

or two” 
and, like Mr. Kipling, he does stirthe blood. But when the blood 
settles back into the heart, I have a feeling that it slinks a 
little, as though it had forgotten itself. Mr. Thorley, perhaps, 


is not entircly serious, and, though this may and does produce 
attractive and sometimes actually disturbing verse, there 
remains a doubt whether be really has gone all out, whether 
there are not some intimate places in his own mind into which 





he has either not penetrated, or which he is not prepared tg 
share. Mr. Thorley has a gift, but I am not certain that he 
has used it. 

Finally, there is Mr. Ian Dall, who may not be as young ag 
he sounds, but certainly writes as if he were younger stil], 
His book, Noah's Wife, is easily the worst of these five, and 
easily the most interesting. He has found a series of the most 
ridiculously engaging facts and circumstances to approach 
from a new angle. Noah’s Wife is not a fantastic name for 
some modern instance. It is simply an account of conversa. 
tion in the Ark, and I really believe that Mr. Dall imagines 
that he has conveyed the atmosphere. So with his conversa. 
tions between cobras and rabbits, hens and cocks, and musica} 
instruments — there is always a feeling that Mr. Dall may have 
supposed that they did talk like that. But what is much 
more exciting is that, if he sueeceds in mastering his medium, 
they very well may come to talk like that—and then we shal 
have a completely new line in poctic wares. 


JluMBERtT Wotre, 


PLAYS 


Timotheus—The Future of the Theatre. By Bonamy Dobrée, 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Trial of Jesus. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

The Death of Socrates. By Laurenco Housman. (Sidywick 
and Jackson. 5s. net.) 

Naboth’s Vineyard. By Clemenco Dane. (Heincmann. 6s, 
net.) 

Wat Tyler and Other Plays. By Halcott Glover. (Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) ; 

The Glen is Mine—The Lifting. By John Brandane. (Con. 


stable. 6s. net.) 
Plays of Innocence. 
5s. cloth.) 


All God’s Chillun got Wings, Desire under the 


By Gwen John. (Benn. 3s. 6d. paper, 


Elms, and 


Welded. By Eugene O'Neill. (Cape. 7s. 6d, net.) 
Sons and Fathers. By Allan Monkhouse. (Benn. 3s. tid. paper, 


5s. cloth.) 
The Offence. 

5s. cloth.) 
The Stolen Horse. 

5s. cloth.) 
Overture. By Sutton Vane. 


By Mordaunt Sharp. (Benn. 3s. 6d. paper, 


By Charles Forrest. (Benn. 3s. 6d. paper, 


(Benn, 3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth.) 


Te remote future of the theatre may be a matter for agreeable 
fancy, but speculation is no more than an exercise in ingenuity, 
unless it can be taken as a satiric or useful commentary upon 
the prescnt state of the stage. Unfortunately Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée was compelled to use the well-known Time Machine, 
and in consequence was only transported, in period, to that 
rather dismal civilization imagined by Mr. H. G. Wells. The 
fancied theatrical world of the future is therefore no more than 
an intensified reflection of tendencies which, socially, Mr. 
Wells has pictured so frequently that they seem probable. In 
the great theatres mechanism, applied to light and sound, 
induces emotional or semi-spiritual conditions in the populace 
that is skilfully exploited for governmental purposes. On 
the minor stage, the idiosyncracies of playwrights and actors 
lead to another dissipation of dramatic elements. The 
psychological tendencies in plays of to-day, by increase, turn 
nonsense into mystery. In the Catharsis Theatre—for the 
denizens of the future perpetuate our misreading of Aristotle— 
the romantic dramas of our time, by medical permission, 
provoke curative laughter in those who suffer from the atavisti¢ 
pangs of love. Mr. Dobrée’s satire, though well implied, is too 
hidden in the general fantasticality of his borrowed vision to 
remedy our present ills. 

No distant perspective is required to lend enchantment, 
or to solve the problem of the immediate plays in our list. 
They fall easily into the ready-made divisions of a specialized 
period: literary, repertory plays, and commercial plays. 
In several there is compromise, for the problem of our time is 
to find a common factor by which literary quality, dramatic 
interest and popularity can be combined; now that the 
metrical drama is out of date. Mr. Masefield, for instance, 
gives us literature in dramatic form; Miss Dane gives us 
dramatie form, through which a faint quasi-poctical quality has 
been distributed. Only in the plays of Mr. Eugene O'Neill, 
perhaps, do we feel. life itself, with a pressure that almost 
becomes style, taking dramatic mould. 

The plays of Mr. Masefield and of Mr. Housman, have, in 
common, high originals to which reference is unavoidable. It 
is a heartening sign that drama should revert to its religious 
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HOLDEN’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FICTION 7/6 net. Cr. 8vo. 


A_ Gift for Lovers of Art. Vol. Il of: 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 

THE NETHERLANDS, GERMANY, SPAIN 

By Sir CHARLES HOLMES, Director of the National 
Gallery. 94 X 6. With 103 plates, chiefly from pictures in 
the National Gallery. 25s. net. 





Previously Published. 
Vol. I. THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 21s. net. 


The Dancer’s Catt J)8 3 itnminaice coves of tation Ast som ine time of Des 
to ¢ of Canaletto » . an admirable introduction to the study « 
By C. A. NICHOLSON | Mahan An vont eur . 


futhor of *‘ The Dawn Fulfilled,” « 
“ Altogether a most remarkable book.”’—Mucnart | 
Tempe in the Neferec. 
“ The characters are cleanly drawn and the story 
moves forward by its own impetus .. . charming 
to read.”’—The Spectat« 


God & = Hewitt 


By ALBERT KINROSS 


A dramatic story of an ‘ordinary Engli shman ’ 
who happens to believe in God. An average ma 
pilgrimage, in fact, during the War. 


The Vampire and Other Stories 


By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT 
A book of Cornish stories by the author of 
“ They Green Stones.” 


The Salt of Life 


By LEONARD R. TOSSWILI. 
‘A capital story capitally told.”—Daily Chro» 


” 


The India- a-Paper “ Pepys. 


PEPYS’ DIARY 


The complete India-Paper Edition, containing Wheatley’s 
copyright text, with notes and full Index. In 3 small 8vo 
volumes. 42s. per set. 


An edition which every lover of Pepys will covet.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
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ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


As Seen by Some Friends 

Edited by E. H. RYLE. With contributions by the Provost 
and Vice-Provost of Eton, the Hon. Edward Cadogan, M.P., 
the Rev. Hon, Edward Lyttelton, Messrs. Stephen Gaselee, 
Percy Lubbock, Geoffrey Madan, and Sir Mark Sturgis, 
K.C.B. 83 xX 54. 8s. 6d. net. 
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or, pg YOU WILL. By ALGERNON CECIL. 74 X 5. 
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Epitep sy C, A. DAWSON SCOTT anv 
ERNE ST RHYS 
“A delightful book.”’—Daily Mail. 
Here are 28 of the finest stories ranging from 
Boccaccio to Sheila Kaye-Smith, 


Beauty and the Pig 


By KATE HORN 


\ frolicsome book and a pleasant tonic. 


niin Horse Pit 


By ERNEST RHYS 
\ collection of mining stories of topic 


New Volume of the Queen’s Treasures Series 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES 
BOOK OF VERSE 


Selected by J. COMPTON, M.A. With a Frontispiece it 
colours, designed title, end-papers and covers by M. V. 


WHEELHOUSE. 7X5. 3s. 6d. net. 








CONCERNING THE NATURE 
OF THINGS 


By Sir WILLIAM BRAGG, F.R.S. Six Popular Royal 
Institution Lectures on Atoms and Molecules. 248 pp. 
72 > 5. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





Marie Love: A Naughtibiography 





“on . . ” A i of science... and of easy and te t expos! 
b : Bs ag 8 "te meg Xe ea, Pe ba ‘i te fair tion . me more “" teresting than any * best nalies.’ 7 arate Pi i. 
in the Twentieth Century. 3/6 net. Cr. &vo. | 
THE magpie OF CHESS 
The Fourth Book of Artemas By J. pv MONT. Fully Illustrated. 8254. 7s. 6d. net. 
»/ Mason’s classic. Full 


“The best English work on the game since 
of new points of view to meet beginner difficulties, and expressed 
in the clearest language. Observer. 


Full list of Bell's Chess Books on request. 


net. Cr. Svo. 





GENERAL 12/6 net. Demy 8vo. cloth. 
Napoleonic Anecdotes 


By LOUIS COHEN 


A Gilt of Lifelong Value 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


the famous encyclopedic dictionary which epitomises human 
knowledge from A to Z. 

No gift could be more acceptable than “ Webster.” It will 
prove a lasting source of intellectual entertainment and will 


Anthor of “ Reminiscences of Jo’burg and London.” 
As series of pithy and pungent anecdotes revealing 
Napoleon se A man. No more illuminating word- 
picture of this super-man has ever been written. 


Rudyard Kipling’s World 


By THURSTON HOPKINS 
Author of ** The Kipling Country.” 








Note: lf you cannot get these books at your book- 
seller's o¢ libvary, please write to us. List of new 
and forthcoming books on application. 


ROBERT HOLDEN 


& CO. LTD. 
31 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


always be a treasured possession. 
2,700 pages. 6,000 Illustrations. Prices from 65s. net. 
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The Christmas 
Message: 


** Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace 
among men of goodwill.” That great prociama- 
tion is being sounded in the homes of the people 
in nearly 700 poor parishes by 1,100 men and 
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source, but Mr. Masefield, if he approaches with reverence to 
solve those problems of abstract beauty and thought with which 
he is so much concerned, must necessarily Jack the naive 
traditional mind that made the Miracle plays. In The Tria! 
of Jesus he is impeded by his consciousness of the New 'Testa- 
ment ; he gives to Christ only those textual words which have 
immemorial spiritual associations, and by their noble dis- 
parity they infringe the illusion of art. The attitude of 
Pilate has been so well suggested by Anatole France, in his 
famous story. that no comment is needed. Most interest lies 
in Judas, whom Mr. Masefield has humauized, by imputing to 
the unhappy disciple a desire to save his Master from what he 
believes to be blasphemy. 

The Death of Socrates is even less a play and may be regarded 
as an agreeable arrangement in dramatic form of the Crito and 
the Phaedo. The high dramatic interest of the arguments in 
Plato’s Dialogues, which arises in meditative reading, can 
hardly be translated into visual or spoken terms. The philo- 
sophie ealm of Socrates is static. So Mr. Housman is com- 
pelled to make a great ado about the culinary preparations of 
the hemlock poison. The piece is, at best, suitable for reading 
societies. 

With Miss Clemence Dane's play we come to an actual stage 
piece that, with its dancing girls, warriors, chorie priests, 
chariots and galloping horses, would) make a = sumptuous 
spectacle. Miss Dane, in fact, has externalized the Oriental 
richness which is lacking in the quasi-poctical dialogue, that 
wealth of image and thought which is found, for instance, in 
Charles Wells's Joseph and his Brethren. The characters are 
differentiated with theatrical effect: Ahab is utterly weak, 
Jehu completely ruthless, Nabob devotedly obstinate. Jezebel 
is effectively conceived: passionate, courageous, though 
unscrupulous, she rises, by the action, to fine heights. but 
there is no memorable word or image to pierce with quick light 
to the depths of human emotion or the roots of the mind. To 
the last tragic scene we come with minds confused by rich and 
overcrowded spectacle, and are compelled to recollect regret- 
fully the austerity, in image and cadence, of the Biblical 
description of the Queen’s death. As a well-made historical 
play Wat Tyler pleases; the simple theme is kept external, 
but it brings a fine sense of the Anglo-Saxon sturdiness beneath 
the coloured events of history. The imaginative plot of The 
King’s Jewry brings sharply, by contrast of merriment and 


tragedy, a sense of mediaeval times, and the character of 


Edward I is a fine abstract of royal tradition. 

Mr. Brandane’s plays, which have been performed by the 
Scottish National players, hold by the lucid, haunting English 
of the Highlands in which they are written--a pure cold well 
of speech. But he lacks, as yet, intensity. That instinct 
for the land expressed in The Glen is Mine, which depicts a 
struggle hetween cottier and landlord, is suddenly resolved 
by a complacent appeal to our good nature. The Lifting, 
which should have been kept a one-act play, evokes the atmos- 
phere of °45, suggests a rich Gaelic tradition, but, for its tragic 
close, lacks culmination. Miss Gwen John’s little plays, 
pleasantly flavoured by northern dialect, are deft, but not 
deep, in their sense of indirect tragedy. 

Mr. Eugene O'Neill has a passionate intensity of conception 
and eagerness that give the problem play an air of newness, 
AllGod’s Chillun Got Wings deals with the particular American 
problem of marriage between black and white, and has less 
interest for the English reader than the popular Emperor Jenes. 
Welded, like other one-act plays by the author, disappoints, 
owing to a sudden sentimental concession in the second scence 
of Act HI. But Desire Under the Elms, a play with an unpleas- 
ant theme, which has been censored, has exceptional power. 
Cabot, an old farmer of patriarchal build, who has dominated 
his grown sons, returns with a young wife who falls in love with 
his youngest son. The painful situation is pursued with sur- 
prising vehemence and tragic irony by means of an advanced 
or really naive technique. Manchester is expressed again by 
Mr. Monkhouse. But the slow process by which the idealism 
of his young hero is destroyed by the influence of relatives and 
business is depressing. It is a good acting play. In The 
Offence Mr. Sharp resolves slowly a ** complex * formed by his 
hero in childhood ; by means which would not be too interest- 
ing even to psycho-analysts. A central character, isolated 
in his morbidity, inevitably appears unnatural. The subject 
Suggests rather a centrifugal drama of the Russian kind. 


The Stolen Horse is a good acting play with the atmosphere 
popular enough, now, of a hundred years ago; all smugglers 
The crucial choice of the heroine is not evaded 
in accordance with fashionable realism, 


and gypsies. 
romantically, but 
insisted upon for our * strong ~ 

Overture is popular, amusing, and allegorical, bul 


minds. 
quite 


unimportant, and makes, to this list. a poor epilogue. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


\. M. R. Dobson (Methuen. 6s. not.) 


MOUNT SINAT. By 
Dr. Riuxper tarris, the well-known patristic and Oriental 
scholar, who in 1889 visited the Convent of St. Katharine in 
Sinai and found in the library the Apology of Aristides, 
revisited it at the end of 1922, hoping to find other treasures 
Mrs. and 
He was then accompanied by a small party of 


missed by himscif, by Tischendorf or by Lewis 
Mrs, Gibson. 
English and American men and wom 41, pilgrims and scholars, 
Among them was the daughter of his cousin. the late Mr. 
Austin Dobson, who before her death wrote this account of 
their journey and stay at the Convent. It is very simply 
told, with a little moralizing here and there, but makes one 
understand how any student of the Bible would be thrilled 
in that grand and lonely scenery by the thoughts of Mosaic 
and Jater mysteries which are implicitly believed by those 
who live there and by the traditions of saints and hermits 
who have peopled it through the Christian Era. Before the 
War the Convent was visited by thousands of pilgrims of the 
Eastern Churehes, but by very tew English people. It is. 
however, the British scholars like Dr. {larris who have won the 
confidence of the monks and archimandrites and have taught 
them to appreciate their treasures. Towever gratefully 
students of the New Testament think of 'Tischendorf, they will 
not be surprised to find that in the Convent he is still known as 
‘the thief.” Can anyone tell us how * Sinaiticus” has fared 
sinee the Russian revolution ? Miss Dobson’s book is illustrated 
with photographs taken by the party, some pleasant and some 
grim, and Dr. Earris contributes a preface. 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF MEDICINE. By A. Miles 

(Oliver and Boyd. 3s.) 

Tne choice of a profession, seldom quite an easy 
is more difficult than ever in the present stress of economic 
conditions, and the young man stands more in need of certitude 
@bout his decision than before. This involves a knowledge 
of the requisite training as well as a realization of the demands 
the profession will make later, and that is not always easy to 
get. In this little brochure, however, Mr. Miles, the well. 
known surgeon, has gone a long way towards assisting the 
would-be doctor ; he briefly describes the intimate relations 
of the various subjects embraced by the medical curriculum, 
and the right attitude of the student towards its study. The 
aim is primarily to present the coherency of the course to the 
more junior students, who rarely realize how interdependent 
but many others will be interested 


problem, 


the various subjects are : 
to read this essay, for it is a real contribution to education. 
COLOMBIA, LAND OF MIRACLES. 
Long. IJS8s. net.) 
Frw countries are less well known than Colombia, and few 
possess equal charm. The chapters of this book, in which Mrs. 
Niles reveals to us its beauty, all romantically titled—-* Sheets 
of Rose and Blue,” * Green Candles in the Dawn,” and * In- 
serutable Doors ” poems which prove, on 
acquaintance, to be actual clegies. One realizes the march of 
life from the days of the Spanish conquest, black magic, 
mniracle and saint, through revolution and struggle towards 
democracy—finally to the ambitious present. Not 
amongst her many adventures Mrs. Niles flew from the coast 
to the Andes. The whole bovk is written in a restrained and 
beautiful manner. 


By Blair Niles, (Jobin 


are potential 


Jeast 


THE HISTORY OF TATTOOING, AND ITS SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. By yw. BD Hambly, B.Sc. (Oxon). (Witherby, 
258. net.) 


Tus is an exhaustive work, in one large volume. written with 
patience and studious accuracy in gathering and colfating 
facts. On every page footnotes abound, and the illustrations 
and text-sketches are numerous and of real assistance to th: 
reader. A highly map of the world, showing 


Variations and distribution of corporal markings, appears iu 


interesting 
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the text. Mr. Hambly is to be congratulated upon this monu- 
mental work, which is of considerable interest and great value, 
especially to the ethnologist. The historical psycholovist and 
the student of comparative religions may also learn much from 
this book, which proceeds upon the thesis that three main 
varicties of body-marking——painting, tattoo by puncture and 
scarification —are known to have been practised. To a con- 
sideration of the history and significance of these customs 

Mr. Hlambly devotes his chapters. 

MODERN ENGLISH HOUSES AND INTERIORS. Edited 
by C. H. James and F. R. Yerbury. (Ermest Benn, Ltd. 
30s. net.) 

‘luis volume consists of ninety-nine plates, representing the 

work of thirty architects. Ina brief Introduction the editors 

observe that domestic architecture must now respond to the 
need for economy owing to the high cost of building, and to 
the “servant problem,” which makes labour-saving devices 
of cardinal importance in the planning of a house. A leaning 
towards the Georgian tradition is strongly apparent in the 
work presented here, while the ‘ expensive imitation of the 
antique,” so prevalent in the early years of the century, and 
frequently so misplaced, is, by the editors, severely rebuked. 

The majority of these houses, designed mainly for the country 

and the suburbs, are without much originality, are pleasing 

in appearance and admirably planned ; those shown in plates 

XID and XLEX, by Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Messrs. Keiffer 

und Fleming respectively, being definitely distinguished. On 

the other hand, some architects still display a deplorable 
fondness for gimerack balconies and other inessentials, and 

Mr. Brantwood Maufe’s bold adaptation of Southern taste in 

LXII1 is slightly spoiled by insignificant little windows upon 

cither side of the loggia. ‘The book will be of considerable use 

to people of taste with moderate means, who contemplate 
building and who need a guide. 

BY AIRPLANE ‘TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE. By Walter 
Mittelholzer and others. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tur value of acrial photography for the purpose of map- 

making, is described lucidly by experts in this account, trans- 

Jated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul, of an expedie 

tion over Spitsbergen. Lieutenant Mittelholzer, of the Swiss 

Air Foree, and others set out in a Junkers all-metal airplane to 

meet Amunsden in his flight from North America, but, on the 

latter’s change of plan, devoted their journey to photographic 
researches. By photographs and description, the glaciers 
und icy ranges of the desolate northern land, the Nifelheim of 

Scandinavian mythology, are brought vividly to our mind. 


FICTION 


“ HELOISE” 


By George Moore. 


MR. MOORE'S 


Heloise and Abélard. 
net.) 


(Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
tr is not often that a reviewer turns the last page of a contem- 
porary novel and lays it slowly down with the conviction that 
the book is one of permanent interest. Tow often is it the 
reviewer's duty to pass judgment against new books with 
seeming querulousness, self-sufliciency and unkindness! In 
the case of Mr. George Moore's Iéloise and Abélard the problem 
is to restrain enthusiasm within reasonable bounds, not to 
exaggerate beauties while still under their influence. The 
tale of Abélard and Heloise is one of the world’s great tragic 
love stories, and, as we all know but too well, nothing is easier 
than to mar a good tale in the telling. The tale must not be 
told by a sentimentalist or a positivist philosopher or a Freud- 
jan psychologist, but by an artist —and what novelist have we 
who is so essentially an artist as Mr. George Moore ? Others 
might tell the tale so that we should listen and pity and admire, 
but only Mr. Moore could compose with such skill, and force 
the theme to yield such extraordinary beauties, so much 
humour and tragic pathos. Mr. Moore's romance is 
beautifully complete, like one of those smooth, rounded 
mirrors in old Flemish paintings which seem to hold a lost 
world suspended in their depths. 

If we are seeking to check enthusiasm by alleging faults, it 
might be said that Mr. Moore takes rather too much pleasure 
ia the risky aneedote and the risky detail for their own sake ; 


a See 


ee I 


that it was perhaps an error to give the parrot and hawk 
story from Jacques de Voragine and then to tell another 
parrot story of the lady of Rousillon and the Comte de Rode. 
boeuf (and is not the lady of Rousillon always linked with 
Guilhem de Cabestahn and the legend of the coeur mangé?) 
and that it is at least improbable that nine years should poss 
before Hcloise heard of her husband’s mutilation. But these 
things are the merest trifles and affect neither the mastery of 
the story-telling nor the beautiful imagination which evokes so 
charming though romantic and ideal a vision of life in twelfth. 
century France. In the very first chapter Mr. Moore estab. 
lishes convincingly his artistic convention and sustains jt 
triumphantly until the end. Among modern novelists only 
Anatole France was capable of a similar triumph, and one is 
inclined to think (still under the spell of Mr. Moore’s prose) 
that there is a greater depth of passion and a more poetig 
creativeness in Héloise and Abélard than in even Les Dieug 
ont Soif. For other worthy comparisons among recent 
novelists one looks in vain. Probably all readers are now 
tempceramentally Hardy-ites or Moore-ites, and neither party 
can come to terms with the other ; to the Moore-ites [Héloise 
and Abélard towers over Mr. Hardy's books quantum lenta 
solent inter viburna cupressi. To those impassioned for art, 
Mr. Moore’s impeccable artistry is irresistible. 

One marked feature of this novel is the skill with which 
surroundings are made to interpret the moods of the chief 
actors. The most striking example of this is the flight of the 
lovers from Paris to Brittany, during which the whole of their 
world seems transformed into an unforgettable beauty. This 
is perhaps the highest point touched in the book, at least in 
the evocation of natural beauty as a symbol of emotion, 
Maurice Hewlett attempted a rather similar effect in his 
Forest Lovers, but, however successful, his attempt seems 
mannered and ineffective in comparison with Mr. Moore’s, 
This masterly description will become one of the classic 
examples in English novel-writing. The same method is 
applied, though not so triumphantly, to the rapid awakening of 
Iféloise’s dormant faculties in Paris, and to the long, weary 
years of waiting for news of Ab¢lard in the Convent of Argen- 
teuil. Iléloise, indeed, is the very centre of Mr. Moore’s 
romance, the personality to which all is related and subor- 
dinated. His creation is certainly the most satisfying Heloise 
we have yet been given. Without any mawkish and false 
ideals of ** womanliness,” but also without any of the cynicism 
and goujalerie so common among the younger intellectuals, 
Mr. Moore has created a perfectly credible, perfectly human 
Hiéloise, who is never so much a blue-stocking that she ceases 
to be a woman, and never so much a woman that she forfeits 
esteem for her intellect and character. She, not Abélard, is 
the great character in the tragic tale, as anyone can see from 
the first of her preserved letters. If Abélard was in front of 
his time, I[loise was in front of Abélard. This truth is subtly 
and convincingly brought out by Mr. Moore, though even he 
cannot quite reach the heights of passion and tragic pathos 
touched by Héloise’s letter. No merely conventional moral 
code is adequate as a touchstone of Heloise, and those who 
seck to apply it merely display an ignorance of the nobler 
human values. 

This too brief notice cannot be concluded without reference 
to Mr. Moore’s understanding of early mediaeval Frencit 
literature and to the skill with which he calls to life that dead 
world of poets and lovers—the troubadours, the trouzéres, the 
glee-men and the glee-maidens, and all the incidents of their 
wandering lives. For those who have some knowledge of the 
originals from which Mr. Moore has worked, these interpre- 
tations are peculiarly charming, for what other English writer 
has understood them so completely and sympathetically? 
Here one finds a skilful adaptation of the mémoires of Robert 
de Clari, here a reworking of legendary Provencal biographies 
of the froubadours, here a brief evocation of the great contro- 
versy between Nominalists and Realists, here a whole fas- 
cinating series of the poets of the langue d’oc, and here again 
a prose version of the greatest of Provencal alles, * Ah, God! 
ah, God! that dawn should come so soon!’ We are even 
given a new version of the story of Jaufré Rudel (not quite so 
good perhaps as the laconic old Provencal biography), and the 
anachronism of telling it twenty years before it happened, 
or was supposed to happen, will disturb no one. And 50 
lightly is this learning carried, so essentially and wholly 
artistic is the use made of it, that few will realize this novel 
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writien by 

JAMES BONE 
‘If there were any word 
stronger than delicious 
to express deliciousness, 
we should use it about 


The London ‘Peram- 
bulator. 
c Rejoice, oh! London 


hearts rejoice, rejoice true 

lovers all.” It is an en- 

tirely original book about 

London,’— Spectator. 
Third Impre Sion 


A Chinese Mirror 


FLORENCE AYSCOUGH 


‘The author has spent most of her life in China 
1 nee with quaint and interesting 


bits of histo ys klore, and contemporary obs 


ed by Lucille Douglass. 


The Life of W. T. 
Stead 


WILYTE 

biography without finding 

life touched by Stead 
ike, pacitic, mundane, or spiritual.’ 

Dorkshire ‘Post, 2 Vols. 365. net, 


Poems Brief and New 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON 


A Volume of short lyrics, with an introduction by 
the author, 45. 6d. net 


The Region Cloud 


PERCY 


a ? 
ervation. 


zis. net, 


FREDERIC 
*No one will read this 
his own especial interests in 


LUBBOCK 


author of Earlham 
The Craft of Fiction. 


Odd Pairs 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A Volume of stories. ‘In a beautiful unrhetorical 
style. . . . He is at once simple and impressive,’ 
Observer. 5S. net. 


A new book by the 
Pictures and 


This is the latest of Mr. Lofting’s 
perhaps the best. The Doctor 
homes. 


how 








Doctor Dolittle’s 


HMUGH LOFTING 


has become a 
With some eighty illustrations by the author, 75. 6d. net. 


Fonathan Cape Thirty Bedford Square London 


The London Perambulator 


pictures by 
MUIRHEAD BONE 

‘The quiet humour of 
the writer and the eye 
and hand of the artist in 
his sixteen admirably 
reproduced full - page 
drawings go together to 
present the majesty, the 
beauty, the variety, the 
oddity of London ‘ie a 
book one would not 
soon tire of praising.’— 
Times Lit. Sup. 


125. 6d. net 


France and the French 


SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
average reader in search of reliable 
subject tangled by conflicting 
sincerely to be recommended.’ Sunday 


Times. os. 6d. net. 


Books by W. H. Davies 


LATER DAYS 
A pendant to The efutobiography of a Super-Tramp 
Os. net. 
A POETS eoreai ABET 
‘Twenty-six new poems, with decorations by 
M. Batty. 35. 6d. net 


The Londoner’s 
Chariot 


WILFRED THORLEY 
ual combination of a swinging rhythm with 
composite imagery,’ Times Lit. Supp. 


75. Od. uth, 


Cloud Cuckoo Land 


NAOMI MITCHISON 
A story of Athens and Sparta by the 
The (Conquered and When the Bough Breaks. 
75. Gd. net. 


The Madonna of the 


Barricades 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
A first novel by the Editor of The Spectator. £1 
has not dis appointed the very high hopes we natur- 
ally had of it. Observer. 75, Od. uel 
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ation on a 
the book is 
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famous series of books for 
tradition in thousands of 
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W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. 


339 High Street, Edinburgh 
38 Soho Square, London, W, 1 





Now Ready, Vols. I. to VI. of the NEW Edition of 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 


Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth, 20s. ne*; half-Moroc., 35s. net per Vol. 
To be completed in 10 Vols., Imp. 8vo. A volume will be issued 
every few months. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR »; WINIFRED DUKE. 7s, 6d. net. 


Author of “ The House of Ogilvy,” “* The Laird,” ete 
A very original and striking picture of the days of 1745 
which haunts the reader like the refrain of the old song, ** Wae 
Prince Charlie! ” 


TALES OF THE ESKIMO carr. u. 1. munn. 


3s. 6d. net. 
of this interest- 


Rebellion 
> me for 


Captain Munn writes from intimate personal knowledge 
ing and engaging race. 
IMustrated with plencid 


during his frequent visits to the land of the 


I CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON Enlarged Edition. 


Edited hy ROSALINE MASSON. 7s. 6d. net. 

Contains new matter, including a leiier to Mi Masson from Sir 

‘ Barrie, in which he describes in his own inimitably whimsical 
and humorous vein an imaginary meeting with Stevenson, 


LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By ROSALINE MASSON, Second Edition. 
Contain atter 10s. 6d. ict. 


BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES! 
ty ALASDAIR A, MACGREGOR, 
These vivid essays will enable readers 
the Hebrides” with all their scenic beauty, 
therr rr tre history and folklore. 


erties of photographs taken by the Author 


frozen North, 


additional m and new indes 


7s. 6d. net. 
at home or abroad to “* behold 
their mystic mosphere, 











Gift Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Charming Fairy Stories. 
By the Mother of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister, 


THE PEDLAR’S PACK By Mrs. BALDWIN. 6s. net, 
PP gerne AE ay mer yA my mA A yr ly ll 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 7s. Gd. net, 


Edited by WM. WOODBURN, Artistically illus. by J. Gordon Robinson, 

In this edition it has been Mr. Woodburn’s aim, while maintaining 
the charm of the original, to simplify the language so as ‘o enable 
children of seven or eight to read the stories for themselves, 


THE TWENTY-FIVE SWORDSMEN 
VEN AT GREGORY’S COTT LYNN. 5s. net, 


ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 5s. net, 


THE WHITE HAWK: or Matched Against Alva 


KENT CARR. 4s. net, 


THE SCHOOL IN THE WILDS (B.E. Africa) 


MAY BALDWIN. 3s. 6d. net, 


THE SCHOOL AT THE CHALET 


ELINOR BRENT-DYER. 3s. 64. net, 
THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL JOSEPHINE ELDER. 3s. 64, 
THE OLD TREASURE HOUSE ©9!TH ELIAS. 3s. #4 


net. 
THE ELVES OF THE ALPHABET 
DORIS A. POCOCK. 
A charming hook for young children, with 
Molly Benatar, for cach letter of Alphabet. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. PAX POODLE 


A Dog Story. LILIAN MACKIE. Is. 6d. net, 
COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 
BLOBBS AT THE SEASIDE" & VERNON stoxes 


2s. 6d. net. 
dainty Illustrations by 





























THREE BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION EDITIONS. = a 
Each 7s. Gd. net. ; Mr. oa = tran pene the —— * Blobbs ” to the seaside and 
depicts his diverting adventures there, 
Illustrated in Colour and Blacl-and White by GORDON BROWNE, THE QUOKS 
eee: By LUXOR PRICE. 6s, net. 
ADAM BEDE Ky GEORGE ELIOT. With 6 Fullcolour and 22 Black-and-White Illustrations. 
LORNA DOONE. iy R. D. BLACKMORE, The Ouoks - funny little creatures who do all sorts of things, but 
a ike to prove as popular s the orivinal * Bust 
CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. CHARLES READE. ave abeaye lively. Likely prove as popular as th L * Buster 
| Should you hove ay difficulty in ttilaing « our , galileations, ask your bookseller or newsagent to advise us to send to you direct. 
THE 


T.B.C. effected in 1856 an assurance with the 
“Old Equitable ” for £250 payable ait his 
death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of 
90. The Society paid £1,i124:7s., while the 
total premiums paid were only £385. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commission 





LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 


(Revistered in Japan.) 


Head Office: Yokohama. 
Capital Subscribed .. 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve Fund 


London Office : 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 83,500,000 


The Ninety-First Half-VYearly General Meeting 
Head Office, Yokohama, on the 
mitted the following Statement of the 


of Shareholders was held at the 
16th September, 1925, when the Directors sub- 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the 


Profit and Lovs Account for the Half-Year ended 30th June, 1925, which was duly 
approved, 
BALANCE SHEET, 
JAAbILITIFS, 
Capital =. os oe ee eo ee ee oe 100,000,000,00 
Reserve Fund ee ot e os 80,500,000.00 


Reserve for Doubttul Debts i gal on a’ i 5.319,000.83 
Notes in Circulation a ‘ . on ea ics we 3,962, 440.31 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &e.) : a = 591 ,896,066.25 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Ac« aig es, and other Sums 

due by the Bank .. ‘x 543 
Dividends Unclaimed 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 
Net Profit for the past Half-yvear i oe “e 


88,809.2 ” 





ASSETS. i £ 

Cash Account 

In Hand 

At Bankers .. ee » - 
Tnvestments in Public Securities and De bentures 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, & 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Rank 
Bullion and Foreign Money .. 7. 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &e, 


8,294,155.42 
4$0.149,055.15 





> O00. 000.00 


Wr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. } 
To Reserve Fund ‘« aa ay , ae ‘is 
To Dividend 
Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares as uaa - 6.000,000.00 


To Balance carried forward to next Account 68,6284 


} 14,568, 628.40 

Cr ) rs 
By Balance brought forward 31st December. 1924 = ~ 5417.92 
By Net i rofit for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1y25 0,150,679. 

(After making provision for Bad and Doubtinul Debts, Kehat 
Bills, &e.) 
) 14 t ‘ 
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shows considerable erudition as well as imagination. a mastery 
of English prose and of the art of fiction, and an aesthetic 
sensibility rare indeed in contemporary literature. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Suburb. By Allan Monkhouse. (A. Hf. Philpott, 
net.) -Brilliant and delightful short stories. Many of them 
handle whimsically the little absurdities of everyday life, but 
the first and last stories called * Faney Dress” and “The 
Unknown Man” are beautifully restrained in their 
tragedy. 


Ltd. 5s. 


The Smoking Leg. By John Metcalfe. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
net.) —A collection of macabre short stories, a little reminiseent 
of Barbey dAurevilly, and written with a good deal of 
effectiveness. though sometimes had the author been more 
frightened himself by the strange occurrences he relates the 
effect of the storics would have been stronger. One tale in 


articular, ealled “Paper Windmills.’ is execllent and 
} 
extremely well written. 

The Things which Belong. By Constance Holmes. (Mills 


The simple and dignified story of a 
head gardener who, because of his wife’s insistence, considers 
resigning his post and emigrating to Canada, where their 
married children live. Ilis wife has always wished to get 
away, but it is only now they are old that the gardener feels 
it his duty to content her by leaving the soil he has tended so 
long. The situation between the old pair and the man’s mute 
passion for his garden are delicately and well indicated : and 
the solution of the problem is satisfving. 


and Boon, Ltd. Gs. net.) 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


FILMS 


Crier }?? i fe Nguare (contiuiou pr 
Chaplin eomvesty cath rweck, | 


wranune). This 


eoTnNING 


sicture-how is revi 


t 
with the oldest in existence and continuing them through to the 
present dav. The current film is called Thre Grear Lover. 

Tivoli, Strand (2.30, 5.30 and 8.30). THe Merry Wipow. 
Brilliant direction by Stroheim in a most cdelightfal film. Tho 
heroine is plaved by Ma Murray. 

Varbl treh [P ate continuous). Tite Kaci Tho whoadore 
Valentino will like this: other will recOLTINZ( that it is an inf rior 
film with jorky and inconsequent al action. 

Stoll ¢ ) K poray (econtinuons). yve’s Lover for the firs! 
half of the week, with the gracious Irene Rich. From Thursday to 
Saturday. Collecn Moore im an ty ible version of the musical 
comedy, Sat 

LECTURES 

December Sth. 5.30 pam. Borricennn Te. By Perey Dearmer, 
WA. DOD 1 R.TLB.A Professor of KBeclesiastical Art One of a 

ries of | on Ws stint: Arras vine Fiereentau Cenrery, 
i Rinse Coll ® d. Tickets Is. 

Decemlbe With. 5.0 pa Panes o¥ Traver. By Sir John Foster 
My “i o2 Vi ria et. S.W. LL. Tiekets to be obtained from 
Mi VM », VI Six Por Clroup, 92 Victoria Str S. Tee. a 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


TENDENCTIES 
KIDDY. 


MARKET 
By ARTHUR W. 


well : 
signing of 


FINANCIALLY, as iS polities ally, the event of the past 
week has been thi {f the Loearno Pact.- For al- 
ae h this and that particular security may be affected 
by loe: il deve lopme nts, and while the Money Market may 
be affected simil: nly, it will be found that, taking a com 
prehensive view past few years, financial and 
commercial developments have been pretty closely linked 
With international polities. In the War years these 
Influences overwhelined all others. and then came, not only 
the after- Conomic prolonge al War, 
but also the effeet produced by the lack of political COn- 
fidence throughout the whole of Kurope. It is not, 

to be assumed that with the signing of the Locarno 
Pact international confidence will 1 onee be 
restored and the international eredit system he brouecht 
into full working — ition: but, at all « great 
step has been taken in the right direction, 


over the 


CONSCGUCHCEES of the 
course. 
Nnecessi irily al 


vents, a 


and, indeed, it 


note of 


may fairly be said that hopes of the Locarno Pact being 
ratified have, more than anything else, tended to offset 
the effeet which might otherwise have been produced upon 
markets during recent weeks by the French political and 
currency crisis. 


A Goop YEAr. 


Nor can a year which is closing with the signing of the 
Locarno Pact be regarded as other than favourable in 
character. It is seldom that a year fulfils all the rosy 
anticipations formed in advance, but unless there should 
be untoward developments during the next few weeks 
there seems to be every prospect that the year 1925 will 
have come more closely up to estimate than some of its 
predecessors. In the matter of international politics it 
may be said that the Locarno Pact has completely fulfilled 
expectations, while in the financial world the feature has 
been the return by this country to the Gold Standard, 
followed still more recently by the removal of the embargo 
on foreign loans. Finally, as regards the Stock Exchange, 
it may be said that the predictions of a twelvemonth ago 
have been very closely verified and not least as regards 
the general tendeney of business. As readers of this 
column are aware, no attempt is made in these articles 
and notes from week to week to spot particular “* winners ” 
either for the speculator or the speculative investor ; but 
an attempt és made from time to time to indicate the pro- 
bable drift of interest from one section of markets ta 
another, ‘This it is often possible to do, not by any kind 
of “ tipping ” or “ inside ” information, but by a careful 
consideration of cause and effect and a study of the pro- 
bable tendencies of the Money Market. Thus, a year ago, 
when writing on the outlook for 1925 so far as the stoe k 
markets were concerned, I find that I said: “* On balance, 

opinion favours considerable activity in the industrial 
pie speculative sections with less activity but comparas 
tive steadiness in investment securities. 


Cause AND EFrect. 


This view was based on nothing more nor less than a 
consideration of probable political and monetary develop- 
Following upon the adoption of the Dawes 
the outlook for international polities at the end 
somewhat more hopeful, and, assuming the 
hopes to he justified, one two developments seemed 
likely to follow. One of these was the probable growth in 
international confidence, and following upon it an increas 
m international financial and commercial activities. 
These possibilities, however, in their turn made it unlikely 
that monetary conditions cotld become very much 
cheaper. On the contrary, the possibilities rather 
favoured inereasing demands for capital from many parts 
of the world, and, inasmuch as many of them were likely 
lo be of an character, competition with 
existing investment securities was threatened, in addition 
conditions themselves suggested the 

important rise in the investment 
: there was much to sugeest 


ments. 
RT port, 
of 1924 was 


investment 


to which monetary 
unlikelihood of any 
On the other hand 


agg 


that in view of the unlikelihood of any immediate big 
tr: m4 revival here the better feeling might take the form: 
of a stimulus to more speculative activities and even 
towards the end of last year there were not wanting indi- 


the attention of the public from 
speculative a partment Se 


cations of a shifting of 
the oilt edged to the more 


A Bic 
the month it will be possible to make 
an exhaustive examination of the general 
during the current year, but brief 
already be made of the extent to which 
been fulfilled. Thus it will be 
valuations made each month by the 
Bankers’ Magazine that while over the entire list of 365 
ecurities selected there is a small depreciation for the 
cleven months. the “ Variable Dividend” list, which 
includes the more speculative descriptions, has risen by 

£100.000.000 : investment stocks, on the other 
hand, having fallen by al that amount. Morcover, 
this appreciation in the speculative groups is all the more 
has occurred in face of a heavy fall in 
failways. At the moment of 
“ are affeeted by two 


APPRECIATION. 


At the end of 
something like 
trend of securities 
ment ion may 
thes expectation have 
found from. the 


1h arly 
rout 


striking because it 
Ordinary stocks of British 
stment 


writing the inve markets 
=] 
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entirely conflicting influences. On the one hand the usual 
reinvestment of a portion of the War Loan Dividends for 
£50,000,000 is favourably affecting the market ; while on 
the other hand apprehensions of a probable early rise in 
the Bank Rate is keeping away ordinary buyers. All the 
same, the higher Bank Rate has been expected for some 
little time past, and it is quite possible that its effects— 
should the event occur—may have been anticipated. At 
all events, I think that, speaking broadly, it may be said 
that while the tendency is still for interest to gravitate 
to the speculative rather than to the investment markets, 
the latter should not be severely affected—unless, 
indeed, there should be failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to economize in the National Expenditure. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Brrrisu Norra Borneo Dissensions. 


Shareholders of the British North Borneo Company will 
do well to attend the meeting which is called for the 8th inst., 
inasmuch as a sharp dissension has arisen on the Board on a 
point of vital interest to shareholders. Of the directorate 
of seven, four members are agreed that a beginning should 
be made forthwith in making provision for railway renewals. 
Inasmuch as no such provision has been made for about 
fifteen years, an amount of about £83,000 has been deducted 
from Reserve and credited to a Railways Renewals Fund, and 
it is decided that out of the current year’s earnings a sum of 
£6,297 shall be contributed. This policy involves on the 
present occasion the passing of the dividend, and the proposal 
is challenged by a minority of three directors, including the 
President. Both sides have issued circulars to shareholders 
appealing for support. It is seldom that upon the Board of so 
important a company dissensions on a matter of policy assume 
so sharp a character, and the matter is, of course, one for the 
shareholders to determine. It is diflicult, however, to peruse 
the Report and the circulars now issued without feeling that 
there appears to be good ground for the course advocated by 
the majority of four. Moreover, experience usually shows 
that when the cautious and prudent—sometimes the ultra- 
cautious— policy is adopted, it is not long before sharcholders 
themselves benefit. Even the effect of the passing of a divi- 
dend upon market values of the shares is usually of a temporary 
character when it is seen that the cause is a desire to place the 
finances of the company on the soundest possible basis. 
While the majority group of directors naturally enough refuse 
to submit a question of policy to any outside body, they give 
evidence of the strength of their position by expressing 
readiness, after the adoption of the Report and accounts, to 
afford all possible information to any small committee which 
the shareholders may desire to nominate, 


* * oe * 


Rise iN Reeser Seares. 
Tue market for rubber shares continues to hold pride of place 
on the Stock Exchange—so far, at all events, as the volume of 
dealings is concerned, though some of the favourite industrial 
counters run it a good second. No doubt the market for 
rubber shares already has a number of pitfalls. and it would 
not be difficult, indeed, to enumerate quite half a dozen shares 
where, at present prices, the properties appear to be hopelessly 
over-capitalized. That, however, does not alter the fact that 
the rubber boom was originally based on a sound foundation. 
Shares were abnormally low, and, just as the fall was due to 
the absurdly low price for the commodity, so the rise was based 
not only upon the advance in the price of rubber, but upon the 
strong probability of stable quotations for some time to come. 
At the present time most of the leading rubber companies are 
able to sell their output for at least a twelvemonth ahead at 
prices giving profits very much above those disclosed for the 
past year; and, so far as may be judged at present, the 
demands for consumption seem likely to continue for some time 


to come, 
ae a * oe 


Reseper AND AMERICAN Depr. 


There is, however, no doubt a tendency to take somewhat 
extravagant views as to the future price of rubber, and con- 
sequently those who insist strongly upon the increased 
demands for rubber if trade improves may, perhaps, be re- 
minded that the commodity has already risen to a price which, 
to some extent, must check commercial demands, such as those 
which were stimulated when the price was very much lower. 
Meanwhile, American protests against restriction of output 
seem to be less vigorous, partly, no doubt, because of the 
modifications of restriction which have already been made 
and partly, perhaps, because there are some at least in America 
who see justice in the fact that Great Britain, as the largest 
paver of War Debts to the United States, has legitimate cause 


a 


for satisfaction in the fact that her payments are being som 
what cased by the satisfactory prices obtainable for rubber, 6 
% * * % 
TextILe Prosreriry. 

The recent activity in textile shares is being justified, fop 
the most part, by the results published by leading companies 
and during the past week Messrs. J. & P. Coats have pro. 
duced a decidedly good Report and a satisfactory balance sheet, 
The net profits, amounting to £3,656,000, show an increase 
over the previous year of about £550,000. In spite, however 
of this great inerease in profits, the Directors have simply 
maintained the ordinary dividend and bonus, making in all 
17} per cent. ; but the balance sheet is an exceedingly strong 
one, the Dividend Reserve standing at £2,300,060, while there 
is a Contingencies Fund aggregating £3,0600,000, 

* * * og 
Tonacco Prorits. 

Tt would seem, indeed, to be the great combines which arg 
walking off with the big profits nowadays, for, as in the textile 
industry, so in tobacco, we get some quite sensational profit 
statements. The full Report of Carreras has yet to appear 
but, from the dividend announcement and financial statement 
published during the past week, it is clear that profits have 
even risen above the good figures of the previous year, the 
amount available being £889,000. A year ago the large amount 
of £352,000 was. carried forward, but of that amount £240,900 
was capitalized and distributed in a bonus issue of Ordinary 
shares equal to 100 per cent. Last year the dividend on the 
Ordinary was 50 per cent. free of tax, and this dividend and 
bonus are now repeated on both the original and bonus shares, 
Moreover, a further sum of £70,000 has been -placed to the 
Reserve for Taxes and £60,000 to the General Reserve. Out 
of a remaining balance of £482,000, it is proposed to capitalize 
£120,000 and to distribute bonus shares in the proportion of 
one A Ordinary share for every four Ordinary or A Ordinary 
shares held by shareholders on January 4th next. : 

# * * * 
A Srock Excuancre Loss. 

The Stock Exchange has suffered a severe loss in the death, 
which occurred Jast week, of Mr. John Scrimgeour. Three 
weeks ago Mr. Scrimgeour was in his usual place in the City, 
but he became attacked by a long-standing complaint and had 
to undergo more than one operation. He had been a member 
of the House some twenty-seven years, and during that time 
had won the highest regard not only from his fellow-members 
but from financial circles in the City. where his knowledge 
and experience were highly valued. His untimely death at the 
age of fifty-three has left a real blank in the Stock Exchange 
and financial circles. A well-known banker, commenting in 
the Morning Post upon Mr. Scrimgeour’s death, said: * He 
combined easily and without effort the cool, clear, and almost 
unerring judgment of a practised man of affairs with the warm- 


hearted, open-handed practical sympathy of a lover of 


humanity.” A. W. K 
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SELWORTHY 


and other poems 
By E. W. HENDY (“ Ernest BLAKE ”’) 
5s. Net. 


“There is music in Mr. Hendy's poems.”—Scolsman. 
“Mr. Hendy is a Ivricist of no mean dimension.” 
—Liver pool Courter. 
“* White Hands’ is a poem as near perfection as one could 
ask.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
“3. Essentially original.’"—Bristol Times and Mirror. 
. « Combines attractively a light-hearted and aa 
earnest manner.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
“. . 4 « Selworthy has an echo of Charles Kingsley.” 
—Contemporary Review. 





GEOFFREY BLES, 22 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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BEL. VIOLET RAY 


HIGH FREQUENCY 
ELECTRIC TREATMENT 







_ —_ 
RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 
SCIATICA 
If you have rheumatic tendenties procure a 
B.E.L. Outfit. arly treatment will ward off 
Rheumatism, Lumbago and Sciatica in their 
incipient stages, and benefit to an extraordinary 
degree cases long regarded as chronic. 

The Gentle Curative Action 

of B.E.L. Treatment 

segins with the first application and supersedes the old 
medicinal methods of dosage and “ dope.” The current 
gives no shock, but passes gently through the body en- 


couraging the revitalised blood stream to carry away uric 
acid and other waste products from congested, painful 















areas. 
Used 


everyw he re. 


B.E.L. 


and recommended by the Medical Profession 






UNIVERSAL MODEL “N.” 


£6 6s. Od. 


operates on any standard voltage from 100 to 250; built 

into a handsome mahogany case—light, portable, so that 

treatment can be continued anywhere. Safe and simple—a 

child can operate it. Complete Instruction book with each 

outfit showing how to treat various indispositions including 
"FLU & COLDS EXHAUSTION 
THROAT TROUBLES HEADACHES 
BRAIN FAG INSOMNIA 


CERESSSORSRSSERATRAAAAAAARSHAR STATE IAGS wag 


B.E.L. Accumulator Models. 
For those who have no electric light there 
are B.E.L. Accumulator Models—the only 
instruments in the world which operate 
perfectly from a 4 to 6 volt wireless 
accumulator. 
Prices from 5 to 10 guineas. 
TUCTURCTLAHETER WEN OTLEK TTS SORTER NCR REE REN EURRECEN CRTC REEECOR NT EEEE 
Every instrument guaranteed for 12 months. 


BEL. 


Write to-day for Mlustrated Booklet of B.E.L. Models—British 
mode throughout. Demonstrations gladly given to all who call, 


K. RAYMOND, 













sapeosee, 








Til itidibiwsiei iii itis is 






7 Grape Street, Shaftesbury Avenve, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
(Near Mudies’ Library). Tel.: Gerrard 2821, 


























for (hristmas 


Parlies Dinners 
-BULMERS. 
~SPOMAGNE / 
Champagne (ider =,’ 


é [ux e Z 










In cool, dark dhe in the heart 
of the apple district of Hereford, 
this superb cider is slowly 
matured in bottle and comes to 
you a perfect||beverage for 
Christmas parties and dinners. 


L > 
j ies," 


Bulmer’s is the only cider house 
producing in large quantities 
Champagne Cider by the iden- 
tical processeused by the Cham- 
pagne vintners in France, 






—— a 





H.P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


Cy a London, W.1 Agents throughout the Prownces. 
1 


Findlater House. 
Names on 


Wigmore 


application foe 
__ LAE 
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CHRISTMAS BOX OF 
PUNCH ~:= 
189/- per 100 box, 
CORONAS 49/6 per 25 box, 
Conveys a hundredfold message of good- ‘See 
| will, the smoking of each Cigar recalling Londo! —" . 
fragrant memcries of friendship. fon, E.C.2 
Punch Cigars-+Havana’s best—are of supreme 
} quality and delicately mild in flavour. 
TRUSLOVE ana HANSON 
Actual Length Slins 
BOOKSELLERS a 
AND anor in AI 
COURT STATIONERS THE 
ee Clee FF. Wt. SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
THE INSTITUTION 
LONDON LITERARY LOUNGE FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Tele.: Gerrard 3277. amecemee died 
sree = Funds £18,250,000 
6b SLOANE ST., S.W. 1. POLICY under the Distinctive 
Tele.: Sloane 2128. System of this Institution is 
m2 age peculiarly adapted for covering the 
153 OXFORD ST., W.1. increase in Death Duties. 
Tele.: Gerrard 6251. An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 
= - HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
Christmas Lists will be sent on Application. |] LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 








A WELL-WARMED 
HOUSE. 


Your entire home can 
be delightfully warmed 
without pipes or radiators. 


The Onepipe Teater floods the whole house from 
ground floor to attic with the genial temperature 
of June. Lvery room, passage, landing and stair- 
case is uniformly heated from beginning to end of 
Winter. Installed complete in a few days with 
no disfigurement to the house, at a cost of 
approximately £120 to £140. Suitable for 
buildings of every size and description. Burns 
Coke or Anthracite. Stoking only twice daily. 
Many hundreds of installations in the United 
Kingdom. A heater operating in a private 
residence in London can be seen by appointment. 


Write or call for Booktet 
and list of IJustallations. 


Inicrnational ONEPIPE HEATER, Limited, 
11 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Telephones: Victoria 4383 and 824, 
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i NOEL DOUGLAS * 
+ ‘ # 
lg? has recently issued “4 
he GREAT ENGLISH SCHOOLS * 
iat By HAROLD ‘T. WILKINS. ‘ 
7 With cightcen wood engravings by II. GEORGE WEBB bss 
} Demy svo. 320 pp. 15s. net, 7% 
YS A history of our chief public schools, with special reference to 
185 the purposes for which they were founded The engravings * 
dal printed from the, wood 11 in. x gin 44 
S42 A limited number of sets, signed, cach s, net. o¢ 
yt Single proof signed 5s. net. iy 
{42 Single proof unsigned Od. net. ‘) 
a MY CIRCUS LIFE * 
}¥. By JAMES LLOYD. ris 
- . . — % 
a With Introduction by G. K. CurstrErvon. Mi 
et Cr. 8vo. 7 illustrations. ss. net. & 
Nat ** Full of good stories of glad confused living.’ Vor ] x 
evs “The most unusual and entertaining biovraphy that has yet 33] 
HF appeared.” —T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. Pit 
IFS NURSERY VERSERIES “| 
hay a ’ a , 
oi, By EMILI; JACOT. € 
# Cr. 4to. 45 pp. Boards 2s, od, net. # 
«vy >| 
783 “ Dainty fancies and quaint imagiaings character hot K 
at = and poetry."—Eastern Datly Pri es 
i SIMPLE ANNALS res 
iss By STACEY W. HYDE. % 
7% Cr. Svo. 256 pp. és, 6d. net. & 
tei “Their simplicity is their charm , told with real strength ibs 
Ys and sincerity.”’—-Daidly Mail, + 
aN WAGNER’S MUSIG DRAMA OF THE RING * 
{+ By l.. ARCHIER LEROY. is 
eat With four Wood Engravings by Paul, Nasi. x 
44: Demy 8vo. 220 pp. 12s. 6d. net. & 
yy! “A sound and original piece of work which should be in the oe 
fi? hands of every Wagner lover ... a completcly satisfactory 4 
?*$ handbook for any student.”—Spectator. @ 
ote , Tr ro ‘ } 
$42 LISTENING-IN TO MUSIC pe 
38) By ¥. G. PORTER. % 
$4) Introduction by Junrus Harrison, # 
Sy) Director of Operatic Studies, R.A.M., etc. 4 
% Cr. Svo. 112 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. mer. Paper, 2s. net . (Y 
(5 * An invaluable handbook for listeners,””-—Evening Standard. (32 
+: as 
5 (i? 
ri a oe 
ae 38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 1 a 
+: : 


at tater ” * ~ 


Rp ere ees — seteaivateatatutaansetnelae 
eb’ Say eer ee cae Rene By BAT 22/200 SBS CBT CR CR SEY CO: SRT ERY CRY SB ERY Br OBL CBT CBE CBE CBD © ee 
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MODEL. 3 


purt ip 


OUSI. your books 
on the right 
from the beginning. 
Start with a few sections 
of “ Gunn - Bookcase and 


lines 


increase as you find need. 
The number; of your books 


is sure to grow as time 
passes ; meantime you 
avoid the dust and dis- 


comfort of empty shelves 
and enjoy a piece of furni- 
ture which is finished at 
my stage of its 
Every “ Gunn” 
beautifully finished with 
glass doors sliding smoothly 
on roller bearings. Fou 
utility, value and work 
manship there 


growth. 
sechion 1s 


is ne thing to 


equal a “Gunn.” Your 
books are always clean and 
easy to get at, and they 


add to the charm of yout 


home, 





BURBERRYS | 
Begin with a'GUN 


BURBERRY | 


WINTER 


OVERCOATS: 


provide a haven ol 
luxurious warmth on 
bitter days, and ensure 
such staunch protection 
against variable weather 
that the wearer is kept 
dry and comfortable on 
the wettest or the coldest 
day. 

Made in 


proo red 
FINE WOOL 
MATERIALS 


Burberry Overcoats, in 
additiontotheir warmth 
eiving and weatherproof 
properties, are notable 
for their lightness in 
a feature which 
* Bur- 
other | 


AMNANARAAONATIAAAATACARSASASRALARESRSSSARARARINATERIMTOAASRIAARADAAD ET ARSAASTAATALAAAAPARAAIANTATAAS AST AARRS TIAA? 


Burberry 


weight 
distinguishes a 
berry ” from all 
\Winter Overcoats. 
HAYMARKET 
' LONDON S.W. 1 


MERSSATISAARAARIAARS EASES 
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“GUNN” 
Bookcase 
li’rite to-day for priccs, sl 

nd adeptability, and name 


of neare 
“Gunn” 








Happy Gifts 


There are many gifts whose 
charm is merely transient. 


The pleasure they give 
passes away as the 
novelty wears off. 
Choose a gift which 
is sure to be appre- 
ciated for a lifetime 
—a famous 
“Swan” for in- 
stance — daily 
useful and a 
lasting re- 
minder of the 
donor. 


Size 230C 

Self-flling “ Swan ° 
bitted with three 18ct. 
rolled geld hands and 


fixed clip, 23/6 


OF STATIONERS AND 
JEWELLERS. 
Self-flling “ 


from 15 = 


Swans ” 


Other “ Swans ” 
from 106 
Self-flling “ Swan” and “ Fyne-Poyat ” 


Pencil, of polished vuleanite with rolled 
gold mountings. 


POST FREI 


CATALOGU! 





























DANRAESSORDDARANAERRCARSAATAUESALESRADALIARAREASSEAEADARAE ID SUOSRRARORARMASLOLES RNRIATZAARALAALAALAASAAPARLIAAAAA DARDS QRRETSRSARAERDARARODIATEAARAA ERA AALEADACSARSEO READ RAED ESALSSE SOR SARORARERSARSERSOSRA ALLER RAESESS 


& 135 Oxford 
79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 
Street, Manchester 


Mapie, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 153 


Branches : 
and at 3 Exchang 


Street, London, W. I. 
97 Cheapside, Ot eee 





APRUARSDEARASESAOODARRAC HOARD ARERARARAAT AS ARAAEADS DRADER RREP OOS 


LUVEVTUCECEEEEATECSCUCOREUUESERSUREE RU UENCSEPERSLELECERUURLEEECECERC ARC ORCS ECECTRR ERGO ED, 
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Christmas Gifts. 


About 800 A.D. Alcuin, the most learned 
Englishman of his day, sent as a present to 
Charlemagne, at the time of his coronation, a 
Bible, with a letter, of which the following is 
a copy: 
“T have for a long time been studying 
what present I could offer you, not unworthy 
of the glory of your Imperial power, and 
one which might add something to the 
richness of your royal treasures. | was 
unwilling that while others might give all 
kinds of rich gifts, my poor wit should 
remain dull and idle, and that the messenger 
of even so humble a person as myself should 
appear before you with empty hands. | 
have at last found out, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, a present which it befits 
my character to offer, and which it will not 
be unworthy of your wisdom to receive. 
Nothing can I offer more worthy of your 
great name than the Book which | now send, 
the Divine Scriptures, all bound up in one 
volume, carefully corrected by my own hand. 
It is the best gift which the devotion of my 
heart to your service, and my zeal for the 
increase of your glory, has enabled me to 
find.” 


The Bible is still the best gift. 
The Bible Society publishes Text and Reference 
Editions in the Authorised and Revised 
Versions in all styles and at all prices. 
Obtainable from any bookseller or direct from 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
i. 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 

4 


A copy of the Society’s catalogue will be sent 
post free on application. 


























To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sens Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same orsimilar name. 








| 
' 








ee 
rs, 


from CAPT. E. B. B. 


S. QO. S. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E 


The Blind Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


4nd $25,000 Aa 
Animas fr ot Wark in 
Ceth 04 Ah Bleak. “WE wil 
happiness i thou 
-$ 
alg igs Ton 
Con Oauone with ut Sight 
“ture te tnd mi af 
Maske fre, AULing> 


E tere 
Phe Send ae Dolce 
WA 05 Puort d5 thank 
4 RUtbomall, 


Address: CAPTAIN E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C. CBE. 
National Institute for the Blind 
226 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 

















YOUR DUTY 


‘A man can do what is his duty: and when he 
says “I cannot” he means * I will not.” 





FICHTER. 
It is the bounden duty of every man to make adequate provision 
for his dependants. Yet how often when this is pointed out to 
one do we not hear the excuse “ | cannot" afford it, and how often, 
alas! is it not the fact that the true meaning is “| will not.” 
There is no better way of performing this duty than by insuring 

y I } } 

under 
Th . F amil P ision P hi 


with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


For a man of 30 the cost of: 
a £1,000 policy under this excel- 
lent scheme is only £17 17s. 6d. 


Have you made adequate provision for your dependants? If not, 
take advantage of the opportunity offered you by this splendid 
policy and write to-day for full particulars of the Scheme 
(Booklet “AC ™ 1). 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, F.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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RO Te TS NOR RTE 


100 GIFTS 
IN ONE). 


One oN 


separate expres- 
sions of your 
friendship and goodwill 
are contained in a 
“Christmas Box ” of 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona {= 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
Famed as Havana’s 
masterpiece — Half -a- 
Corona size, but all 
Corona quality. 




















The words “La Corona” and 
“ Half-a-Corona” are on the band 
of every genuine cigar. 

112/6 per 100 box. 29/6 per 25 box. 


Wholesal 
Melbourne Hart 


and Export only 


& Co. London, E.C. 2. 





























More pleasure from 
your Pipe. 


T is possible to be a heavy 
smoker without knowing 
real pipe pleasure. It is 

quite possible that you are miss- 
ing much of theenjoyment which 
your pipe should and can yield. 

Inferior mixtures of tobacco 
cannot give you the maximum 
of pleasure. 

Smoke Piayer’s Navy Mixture 
and make sure of getting the 
greatest possibleenjoyment from 
your pipe. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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= 
An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
Each section is joined 


any future requirements. 


neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at 
Exhibitions. 


Cx 
U 


Wembley, Ideal Homes and 


other ] 






Sectional Bookeas 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
. Free and Post Paid. 

Oxford Sectional Bookcases can be purchased on “ 

e” terms tf desired, 


_ Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
il | (Dept. 10), 


a“ 








LIBRARY OXFORD. 


SPECIALISTS, 
& Co., Lid 








Agents: Diuau 





0 London 
li} Booksellers, 34-36 Maracret Sirect, 











\Silela) 
a 





W. 1. 


Cavendish Square 
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UMMM UMLUATIA TRL IU LAMICTAL 


THE DREAD DECREE 


All the middle-class sufferers for whom the British Home and 
Hospital for Incurables cares and pleads have been defeated by 
disease. They know, beyond any possibility of doubt, that health 
and strength and independence can never be theirs again, The 
dread decree is irrevocable. 

‘they hate the idea of asking for help. They recoil from being a 
hurden upon their relatives and friends. But they are helpless now 
<o helpless that many of them cannot move without assistance. 

If our readers could see the greatness of their need, and under 
stand the hopelessness of their outlook, they would send the money 
which is so sorely needed for the Home and Pensions. Of that we 
are confident. ‘To cach reader we would say, “* What will you give 
to help those who have heard the dread decrec? ” 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 


HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES = 


CROWN LANE, STREATHAM, S.W. 16 
FOR MIDDLE CLASS Imncurable Sufferers 


is in sore need of immediate help. 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. Secretary: Edgar Penman. 


.Offices: 72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


This inititution was the FIRST in England to receive the Patronage of 


only, 


Patron 


(ASAT UTM Ad INL ii: 
























1,000 “NEW SUPPORTERS WANTEp | 
me“ A RETH USA” 


AINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESBURY 
ies HOMES. 


£11,000 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
it to Royal Navy and 








URGENTLY 
NEED 
President: HRA, 


10,000 


9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated to the 
British Dominions. 

Patrons: 

THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 

Chairman and Treasurer: 
C. BK. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
, a ty C hairman: 

Hf. CLAYTON, Esq. 
‘ me d_ of Ship Committee: 
HLOWSON F. DEVITT. Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: 


i. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G, COPELAND. 
The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ TrainingShip, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY say 


AND QUEEN. 


























the late Queen Alexandra in 1863. = the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled. 
MM Me em nO TD eT MO - - ---- --- is 
one —_ Fe ae ee a eT = 
——_., 
a 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. | 
THE POOR CLERGY |. 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


Established 1554. Incorporated hy Royal Charter 1867. 
38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQ., LONDON, W.C.1. 


THIS CORPORATION gives as-istunce in money and clothing 
to the poorer Ciergy ot England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, their Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of 
sickness, bereavement, or other temporary distress. The Com- |i 
mittee meet twice every month to consider the cases brought 
before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely by 
the WANT AND WORTH of the Applic ant. 
At this season of the year the applications for help show a 
nuarked increase and a large fund is required to meet all the 
needs. Gifts ot Clothing of every description are also most 
gratefully receives | 
‘he Corporation has aided nearly 50,000 cases of clerical 
distress, i 
' 


HELP 


Secretary~MANDEVILLE B, VHILLIPS. 


IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 











Christmas in the Slums 


As you plan your Merry Christmas with its round of 
joyous festivities and present civing, don’t forget the many 
dwellers in these Dockland Slums for whom there will be 
NO Merry Christmas, NO Larty, NO Toy without your aid. 

Think of the kiddies wistfully, hopefully EXPECTING, 

Think of the lonely aged in the winter of their lives, 
(sodni 


Kespond to your heart and be a Pairs ther or 


Santa Claus to some of these. 


Money, Toys, Clothes, Sweets. 
Help us to make this a HAPPY Christmas. 


Address: The Rev. W. Noél 
Vicarage, Poplar, London, FE. 14. 


Lambert, St. Gabriel's 




















LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
FOR PRESENTS 


UR Christmas Catalogue No. 60 F, containing 
numerous suggestions for Christmas Gifts, is now 
ready. Dainty linen handkerchiefs are always 


appreciated, and they cost no more at Robinson and 
Cleaver’s than so-called linen substitutes. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


LIMITED, 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 














BEL FAST, 











EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 


BEAUNE 


FINE DINNER BURGUNDY. 


Good bouquet, soft fruity flavour, very attractive. 


Ver Dozen 29/- Large Bottl 


Original 3 Dozen case, per case 84/- Unprecedented Bargain. 
Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed as t of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square 


LONDON 
Please quote * S.”" 


yrtmen 











—$—$———— 











£105 IN PRIZES 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN POLITICS? 


If so, write for particulars of the 
Competition in connection with the 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


of the 
Anti - Socialist and 
Anti-Communist Union, 
Subjects Taught : 
Principles of Anti-Socialism, 
Political Public Speaking, 
HNlementary Keonomics. 
Free 12-page booklet, 
“Do You Know Your Case 2” 
from 
THE SECRETARY, 
Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist 
(Dept. 73), 
58-60 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Union 











IRON 


FENCING, GATES, &e. 


y) add pod J, 

















Grint rien ae gue manner hh 


a 
Lae 8 
PI, cerns oF, 
“FP RAILING WITH CRANKED TOPS AS *? 

{; SHOWN 1S THE MOST UNCLIMBABLE 

VON THE MARKET. 
















































































Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gates, clc., free on 


application. 


JONES & BAYLISS, LTO. 
London, E.C.4 





BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., 
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NIVERSLITY or LONDON, 
or cleaning Silver. Electro he &c 
A Course of Three Lecihures on “ LES MOT NUMENTS BOUDDHIQULES"” 
ET LES ANTIQUITES MUSULMANES DE L’AFGHANISTAN ” will be given 
(iu French) by Monsieur JOSEPH HACEIN (Conservateur du Mus¢e Guimet, Paris) 
| at. THE SCHOOL OF ORLENTAL STU DIES (Finsbury Circus, E.C.2), on MONDAY 
ate Powd DECEMBER 7th: TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8th: and THURSDAY, DECEMBER 
e 10th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. Laurence 
OF Binyon (Deputy Keeper in the British Museum in charge of Oriental Prints and 
Sold everywhere © VU 2% & 0% Paintings), ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.. The Leetures will. be 
illustrated with Lantern slides 
os. to eee = a EDWIN DELLER, 
—_— Ac ademic Registrar. 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
( P 4 Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
DAILY 2 ~y oe ” ha oe Wh, ALICE pes ae. "New Prog.) (Women) in Swedish Educa tional Gymnustics, Medical Gymubaatics and Massage, 
t rand OF d AU aks ing lockey 2cTOSSe j ethbal imn itomy 
per MEE ELET,” from George Gibbs novel; ‘EVE'S LOVER," Some hy lous ae one 1s on applic tion. = 
starrin IRENE RIC H, B ERT LYTELL, CLARA BOW and WIL- eee aeons apt . . 
cee, ee eee E eee. en OOLLERN oe a 4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
from the famous must ° ine VIRGINIA LEE. C N TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15 
~ | LEE, CORBIN ACHE ; EB, ROKHA! Ni, 
ENEMIE SOF CHILDRE Nit —— DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
and ANNA te Chairman and Hon Seeretary, Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A Hon. ‘Treasurer 
es —_. | Mr. W. H. Ogston For information concerning S« h jarships Loan Fund and Ciranta 
= — ae - ~ : | from the Board of Ediicafion apply to the Printipal, Mi . E E. LAWRENCI 
Irepatd Classified Advertisements. - 
Prepar TSSeU rise Boys Schools and Colleges. 


addressed to— 
ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT 

York Street, Covent Garden, 

1 Tuesday of each week. 


Instructions should be 


CLASSI FLED 
SPECTATOR, 13 


PREPAID 
THE 





London, W.C. 2, by tirst post 
. “se J 
Cheatres. Exhibitions, We. 
HE Le ICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq.  10—6 daily. 
(1) lie ie WHI A JAM CAINE Humorous Drawings and Statucttes 
(2) Paint " RNEST PROCTER, DOD PROCTER, LEON DE SMET 
For Sale and Eo Let. 


1 Health ond “Happiness.— 
, ma 


wares SUPER WARE for 
SUT 1OHR FLATS TO LUT io beautifu 





land healt! sundings (sea and 
lana vi od v modern and tary convenicnce 
Rentals i e) €85 to Loo wil No pre alu fixtu fre Write for 


particuls: HENRY BUTT, Os ds 1, Weston super-Mare (or Agents), 


Brpeintment &c., Barant and iante. 


EDINBUR tH: 

















% Hi -OW TO! BE ( OMEA N AV AL OFF 1c ER” (Revised E dition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of © ideta 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, «c., and a fulliliustrated dea riptic ne 
of life at the Coliege.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House," 
21 Old Bon nd Street, Loudon, W. 1, 


B INGDON St ‘HOOL, BERKS. Public Se chool 1D duc ation 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford ‘ine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics. Swimming, Koating, O.T.C. Feeg3 “us, Entrance 
Scho larships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY M.A., Head-Master 


ST: EDMUND'S ANTERBURY, 

b Fine healthy situation, ug City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate 
Preparation for Universitics, Army, «ec, 


BURNSIDE, M.A., He 


CHOOL, ( 
High ground overlook 
Junior School, 


ad-Master. 


For pr be pectits write to Rey. W + 
i ARROW HE DG ES ‘HOO L, ARSH, AL TON. - Beautiful 
and Healthy situation on urrey aid Sons of Protessional Men, 
urrounded 150 acr Iiustrated prospectus Apply & tary. 
N 4 T i ¢ A kh a: eo et - EE Rw Be 
adhe 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S WORCESTER,’ OFF GREENBITHE, KENT, 
for the education of boys to become 
OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age jimnit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms, 
Special scheme of entry as Cadets R.N. 


Vacancies for next term. 
Ilustrated prospectus from 
SECRETARY, ‘I 


C ANFORD SCHOOL, | 
J 


N.T.C. (8.) Mark Lane, L 


WIMBOR 


An Examination will be held during the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship, vaiue £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 dowawards, opeu 
to boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys under 15 on the same date may conmipete 
for one of the Schoiaréhips, but a higher standard of work will be expected. 

For particulars apply to the HE ADM AS rk R. 


Sr. OLUMBA'S COLLEGI 
K 


DUBLIN, 


mdon, E.C. 


NE. 


RATHFAR 


NHAM, C0, 


PUBLIC SCHOOT SISTER FOUNDATION OF RADLEY COLLEGE, 
Pees, £100 per am intran Scholarships and reduced fees to sons of Cl 3 
Church of England. Preparation for the Universities 1 Services. Unriy j 
situation on the Dublin Mountair 6 miles from Kingstown Harbour 
3 
Girls’ Schools and @olleges, 
W oopar uD CHOOL FOR GIRLS. CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND Pt BLIC SCHOOT Prov at: Rev. Prebendary ‘Talbot. 
1 SCHOOL OF S. MARY and S. ANNI 4 HOS BROMLEY STAFFORD. ! ui- 
| mistress; Miss Rice, M.A., Oxor 5 Girls entering », £155 a ye Girl 
entering under 15, £120 a year Reductions for the clergy and good Ex) 
For particulars apply to the He Mist re 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR Gik! 
Ea HINDHE AJ), SURREY 
Bracing climat« (iood education. 
Head-Mistress fiss F M.S. BAT HELOKR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.) 
~ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAG!] BOARDING SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred 1 1 Ha tead. | ul, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambrid M.A Dublir Vi igh edu at! mn 1 modert 
Pupils prepared: for dvaneed examina ! nd the Universities if req ! 
Peautiful situation overlooking the ba Good gard Net ball, Tennis Ba ‘ 


mPHE UNIVERSITY Or 
CHAIR OF COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

The }1 s will shortly p l ty ike an appointment to this CHALR, which 
has bece vacant by t ren oft Protessor Shield Nicholson 

I st iy 1 is £1,200, alot th t tsual contribution of 10 per cent. to the 
Federated Superanmnation Fund, and t tppointinent is subj to : limi 
of 7 

V ’ » ad r var to 1 onsid 1 should ' if befor 
Ve ith ¢ SECREVARY to the Curators, sendin ny i we h 
evid hich they may wish to offer 

JRINCE OF WALEN’ ROYAL INDIAN MILITARY COLLEGE, 

DEHRA DUN CUNITED PROVINCES, INDIA 

Tv esi ASSISTANT MASTERS at this Colles \hieh was estalb- 
Behe rtaet fort cation of Ladian boys in preparation for entry > Sandhurst 
The ¢ ‘ i ontrolled by the Army Authorities under the Government of India 
Or y is f themariceal Mast ind the other for an English Master 
Candidat f ¢ appointments must be Public Sehool and University men 
and t tin Ho i ) Previous teaching experience in a Publi 
s bit t ia (andidat must be able to participate in 
g i i 1 to 3O ar : unmarried men are pr 

\ F ic af 1 and full detail ding pay. leave 1 pension will | 
be su j wy ition to the SECRET LR Y Military Departmen India Office, 
Whit Wl 
QAINT FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, 
b ° ° 

I ( I il . invi pplieations f tho post of HEAD 
MIS t in Ser nber, 192¢ Com it tlar 
EL.OOO 7 t t with annual increment Applications " moanied 
esti fr pry Ist, 1926, to th SECRETARY 
Saint | wr 7 4 it Win Sti London, dt whom 
furt ‘ } tai 

V ANTED, for Nursing Home near London, an Gdacated 

( min ven EX-V.AD. preférréd but not essential. Must 

be adaptahl salar m “to Writ V.oS.. Westend Advertisin \uveney, 195 
Oxford st w 4 

Y\ANNING TOWN WOMEN’S SETT IME NT. 
WANTED t New Vear.a H-educated LADY interested in social k 
an APPEAL SECRETARY » tin if possible, at the sett] — Must have had 
experie retarial we leeting and be good org alary £80 to 
£100 re t Writ tating a previous experience to Hon, See Miss (. SPICER 
1 Pal ‘ lens. Ter Ws 


er. 


Aectures Scholarships, 


Domestic Se 


} i1CGH VIEW ience House, Althorne, Kssex, 
Ion ft and Household Management in hou ily adapted, 
tition : facilities tennis, dancing, ete, Prospeetus on application 


Sunday evening meeting at 7 p.m:, Ke nsit ny 

Dec. 6th “Man's Life in the 

Cardier, B.A, Dex 
Admission br 


' RON yp HIC 
wn Hall, ~ vh Street, Kensing ston, 


Thr Warts * The Return to Heaven Mrs 
Ferees Mowldjng the Future, Mrs, A. Gardner, BLA. 
UST 


_ 





KNOLE H: ALL. Home Bk coitus Scho 
Education Near pit and sea Splendid health re 


B' YI IRN EM mae: 





ee pal, Miss FAIRBROTHER 
TOODARD eee CHOOLS. WESTERN DIVISION. 
i M n ETHERINGTON, Wri , Somers 
& KATHERINE'S,. WEATHERTON rae, TAUNTON HeaJd-Mi as 
Miss | M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon). Fees £150) 14. £180 
{ASTI .ETON HOUSE, Bans tead, ~ Surre for Girls over 17), 
j annex fo Garratts Hall, Banstead i r ived trom the Coloni wid foreign 
} countries with entire chara Finishing subjects, D stic S e, Riding, Ga 
Golf Large grounds, bracing air, Ex ut health 1 I Addr Pik 
PRINCTP \l a 
\XCEPTION AL opportunity, “Few plac es offered at two-thirds 
1, fees in additional house first-class. girls’ school, South Coast.—Box 1517, 
Tho Spectator 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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QT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
kK in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
aos terms for ministers’ and missionarics’ Entire charge 


WORTH. 
&. RNEMOUTH COL L EGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A. , Lon jon. 

The School stands in its own grounds of Th acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from th 
Bournemouth 


daughter. if desired, 





PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 


Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


tL t@e8Fis & 2B. 
OXNHEY LANK, WATFORD. 
Principal—-Miss Wallis. 
Priv: ite Residential School for Girls. Tele: ‘ 
we XCRET ARI AL TRAINE. NG. 
toria Street, S.W.1. Tel. Vict. 5 
Ty pewriting, Rock-heoping, Comiittce 





Watford 616.” 

-T he W omen’s Institute, 70 Vic- 
38. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
Filing, Indexing. aAnguages extra, 


Private Guilion, &e 


OHN DUXBURYS E LOCUTLON SCHOOL 
e HAKRY DUXBURY—Expreasion, ete. HAROLD HORTON—Voiee, ete. 
Apply SECRETARY. 41 Woburn Squ are, London, W.C. 1. Tel.: Museum 2256. 














Work, 





fi w young BOYS as eregpenace 


\ “CLERGYMAN can receive a 
i Entire charge if desired. Individval te aching . ced 
Bracing air; sea 3 mintites Rev. W. PENDLETON, Pe 
Rognor. 






henhurst, Aldwick, 


( ‘ANDIDATES| prepared at Oxford for the Entrance Examina- 
tions 


at Oxford and Cambridge and the First Public Examination. 1 
921-1924 Mr. DANKS, Private Tutor, 37 Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 


Cc H AR tL .ES SEYMOUR. will forward 
EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 


Lessons in Elocution; 
Reciting.--401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 





successes 








B, Locu ‘TION. — Mr. 
N, particulars of his Private 
Voice Production ; Breathing ; 








Scholastic Agencies. 
SCHOOLS, At 


ares ABOUT 
P _ HOME ot on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESYTABLISHMEA tS, 
DOMESTIC KCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W relephone : Regent OS7S8 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Thring W Ce., are personally aequainted with nearly ail School 
glad to supply full information about 
Keonomy, Secretarial Work, 


Messra. Gabbitas, 
Principals in the country They will also be 
establistvments giving a course of trainine in Domesti 
Agriculture and Horticulture 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


1CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 

RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Mes J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Pest Schools and 
Tatecs in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Strect, London, B.C, 4. 





CLERGY 








Y C H OOLS AND TUTOR’ BSB. 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 


will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, Xe.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD, 

Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : Gerrard 5272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., sons free ds. 


tnt. 





,RENCH. 


To meet the demand of parents secking a comfortable HOME in which tvei> - ons 
may. following upon their public school education, receive the best TUITION in 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Mr. Watney, an ex-public school man, born in France, 
has founded an institution 50 miles from Paris on the best public school and university 
lines. For this purpose the Chateau de Boulains, situated in the beautiful region of 
the Forest of Vontainebleau, with 700 acres of magnificent shooting land, has been 
acquired, Here, under ideal conditions, candidates receive the best instraction 
in French from hig chly qualified French pre fessors. Minimum course three months 
Monthly examinations and progress reported. Only French spoken (compulsory) 
Riding, tennis, golf, ete., ete Open only to public school and university men. The 
Institute is highly recommended by the authorities of the Universities of both 
countries 


Apply to: 





W. S. WATNEY, Chateau de 


TRoulains, Valence-en-Brie (5 


et Mo) 

QW! rZERLAND, LAU SANNE L v TRY, CHATEAU BIEN- 

VENUE. —FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of French. 
Modern languages. Art. Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports. Highest 
references.—Principal. Miss RUFER. Escort from lo o ion 
AY ?p AIR OR IN EXCH ANGE, . Protests nt ~ Head of 
i Lvyete at Montauban wishes to nd son, 18, to Enelish family or school 
Fond of games. Montauban 
d, Highgate, N.46 








Can receive English youth in own family or school 
has mild winter climate JACQUES, 46 ‘Talbot 








@ours, Xr. 
Pp RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
‘ d irst- lass Small Pariies. Accompanied, 


N.S. BISHOP, F.R.GNe 


January 16th. WORLD TOUR, 5 months visiting ChYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA 
Tanuwary 1 LGaYPT and tl NILE ) daya 


March 23rd.— SICILY, NAPLES, ROME 5 weeks. 
159 Auckland Roud, Londun, S.E. 19, 





vroundwork assured, | 








— eg 
— 


Authors, &e, 


MA 


Cupetwriting, 





pROna lb LITERARY 
Good Stories, &e., required, 


Send stamp for prospectus to—- 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Strect, 


SSEY, : AGENT 


Loudon, 8.W.1 





Sen 7 an ——$—$________ 
hs ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal cours: How 
J to write, what to write about, where to sei! Expert lidan Fi 


; il trainiag 
Bookk: t free.——-Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1 me 





ea are requested to forward prose manuscript 
‘ Short Stories , With a view to immediate publication iy 
and advi 


. ete., ete 
Typ writing opional, New writers welcomed. Reading 
HENKY COOP ER, 45, Highfield bent Worsley, Leeds, 








srr RIES, s, ARTIC L UES i SER TAL, ete., wanted for 
u ition. Payment on neceptances Address MSS, SEI 
19.) 


a 
provincial 


KETARY, 


‘ Pinders Road, Hastings. (Est. 





- vaay cain Sit 2° Stat ESE Eas ger sei eam 
YPEWRITING and Duplicating done at the shortest noticg 

or Shorthand Typi-ts, with or without Machines, sent out | e hour or day 
Secretaries supplied for Accountancy and Secretarial Work, ‘Tras tic ty fertaken, 


—REGINA BUREAU (Typing Department), L Thomas Street, Grosvenor 8 lar 
W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 7119 (8 tues). 7 
ee . — —n 
viva > meres ’DITTINTG ; 

ITERARY TY 1 hW ve TING of every description carefully 

4 and promptly executed, MSS. Is, per 1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. peg 
1,000, Miss NANCY MePARELANE (©), Tt Paln ira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
7Y YPE aWR TING, | Prox f Re: iding - and Revision of MSS., by 
sperienced clerk, late London University, MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Monks Risborough, Buck 





Miss HI. L., 


For the Gable, &e. 


i JEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 
stones Oniy Cash with order, 3s. 3d. per 7 1b. carton post f Put up io 
Strong cartons. THE BREWHURST MILLING ©O., 


—— —— . 


‘| HE Right Way to buy BACON.—Finest English Sides or 
Hali-Sides 


Loxwood, S x 








i 's, Ts. Sd. per Tb. rail paid. Christmas Hams a specialit Price list 

post iree Kk. MILES AND CO... Bacon Factory, Bristol, 
JOULTRY.— Delicious Tender H: tne t Fowls, Ducks, 7s., 8s., 
fs. pair: Large Boilers, Gs.: Patted Housefed Geese, &s., ‘ Its. cach: 
Splendid Hen Turkeys, bs., 16 Iks.: fine Lara Cock Birds, 20 i. ‘Trussed, 


Postage paid. Please send "Nrea 
Rossearbery, Cork, 


orders early Miss DEMPSEY, Poultry Farm, 








] ELICLOUS Dorset Pigeons, 6 for 10s.;  Phimp Chickens, 
2 for 10s.: oiling Fowls, 2 for 10s Ducklings, 2 1 J wd ll pre- 

pared, delivered yeur hon Turkeys at) Nov Youth year; st iing orders 

wanted FRANK DUNN, St. Michaet’s, Wareham, 

QCOTTISH SHORTBREAD.— Made with Finest Danish Butte 

b packed Securely in tins, 2s. 4d. and fs. each, including postag Db. NEAVE 

AND SONS, 58 Perth Road, Dundee, Scotland 


Miscellaneous, 








I Wg TIVE UNCOMMON 
BAZAARS, LIBERAL 


DISCOUNT 


PRODU( TIONS FOR 


Artistic and quaint Han alga d Suede 


writing pads, handkerchief cases, serviette tines, bookmarkers. « nh assorted 
colours eautiful realistic artiticial Flowers and real preserved Ferns. Highly 
artistic Bubble Glassware > charming and exclusive designs, N striking 


production in Pewter Pottery » wonderful metallic etiect, resembling Pewter 
sent on approval. Full particulars upon application Writs all or "pl 
2395 VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dep®. 25, 91 Victoria street, London, 





TALUABLE CHINA and Antiques of all kinds — skilfully 
repaired. Rest work, riveting rarely necessar Biric-a-bra us 
52 Hatton Garden, K.4 





Have YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 


Your own Arms, 
Artistic and = oriz | work 





from £2 2s.) Specimens sent free HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer street, London, 
wl 

U sic BY MAI * Everything in Music—Voca! Saaeiaiieaa 

Hducationat-—-bioitish and Foreign —Largest Stock in London,—-MUL RUOCHS, 


23 I’rinves Street, Oxford Circus, and 465 Oaford Street, W. 1 





Soin THING NEW FOR B AZAARS SALES “OF WORK, 
Handsome, novel, Hand <coloured Votte ol ssware, Tr Certain 
ess assured to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls Fern] t=, Tr I pi 

HAND-COLOL RED. Geautiful colouring — Customer wri i 
supplied Was much admired and sold out be a | If we} tood 

= mand beforehand we should have been fe in having three tin 1 t nt.” 
Write for details “RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept i Lindfield, Sussex, 


RELFICLAL TEETH (OL D) B OUGI Highest Value 
L assured Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulecanit 1 iiver, 15s. oF 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return If « r not a pted, pa 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (prob 
otherwise). Satisfaction cuaranteed by the reliable firma 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Str , Manchest Estd Q 


~& RTIFICLAL Teeth Bought. Yours may be 
i tio'h Call or post for cash M PAGE 








Street, and 219 Oxford Street. 
wr TIFIC IAL q EETH (OLD).— 2s. each — teeth Vul 
im ds.on Silver.  €s. on Gold No misleading pr Ca ) 
DENTAL WOR KS. Main Street, Carlton, Notts 
her ‘KR OAC HES quickly cleared by Blattis. cuaranteed 
( scientific remedy. stood test of 30 -years, tins, Is. 4d., 23. 6d., 4s. Gd, post 
free from sole neikers, RoW ARTHS, 475 ¢ noore Road, Sheffield 4, 





Loots Branches, Stores, Larger sizes fer ¢ 





il 


asi 


ai 


tl el et 


Weed 
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| 
“2 | . 
. + 
Hotel Directory. | 
—_——— na ieee innenaeincienaiseaatiatads 
ONDON: Famed for comfort and exceller JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS 
Th) TR cuisine, Passenuer Lift Radiation 
FLORENCE HOTEL, Stoves all ledrooms. REDUCED | 
1920 LANCASTER GATE, WINTER TERMS | FROM | 35 1925. £2 2s. Od. 1 
" " > , 3 4 \ ic neluding | 4). wha 4S nel 
HYDE PARK, ee se ong aie a * a tala 
Few yards Park and Kensington Gardens, Baths, Boots and Attendan Bed- | § geo work is pi blished with th appt val of the 
Buses and Tubes to all parts, room, Breakfast, Baths, Boots and | ‘orel I 1) rin 
ee eit aha fae Y caenage — + eo British and IF oreign Naval Departments and 
Ministries of Marine 
LPINE SPORTS * oi am HOTELS. | 
BRITISH CLIENTEIF, BEST SPORTING FACILITIES. ! 
MALOSA MALOJA PALACE. | 
MURREN PALACE HOTE! DES ALres, Eicer, REGINA, | 
and three others, THE 
PONTRESINA SCHLOSS, PARK, | 1} } ¥ 
es aa ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION 
WENGEN BELVEDERE, v 3 
BERGUN .. KURHAUS, 
PLANS FROM SECRETARY, ‘aptai YB. Wi 
5PN ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, w.c. 1. Caplaii W.B. WH 
— ag paceman 33 ?] le { 
ANCE. desea iain 


OTE L CONST 4 
; 23 LANCASTER GATE, 
situated, on (ict corner, facing South Within a stone’s throw 
_ Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fui 
House Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift Ferms from 34 guineas 
From &s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083) 


Very pleasantly 
f and overlo 
pished on th 
Good tood : 
weekly. 1 
Attendance), 


\ 


cnisine, 
Hood sate 
Summer and 
Sidmouth. 


WIDOW GENTLEWOMAN 

very beautiful country, té 

literary work References on both 
Rroad Street, E.C. 


oking Hyd 





lelephone : 





OOR COURT, 


adjoining 18-hole G olf Cours c: 


SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY 
magnificent sea-views every room; Excellent 
chef ; electric light; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches. 
bathing; shady garden (iood garages. Comfortable car for hire 
winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet Pelephon 189 


offers home, charming room, 
requiring entire quietness for rest oF 
, ¢.0. Messrs, Hickson Moir, 52 New 





oO somen ne 
sides 


HOTEL. Centre best part of 


Hot and Cold water all hedrooms and all 
wud Poultry Fs Felephone 215 





THE KING'S 
onstruction now compuete 
Own market garden 


RIGHTON. 
Front. Ree 
modern improvements 


OURNEMOUW 
own —— a 
Apply Box 1315, The spectator, 13 





house in 
moderat 
Wit 


CTH’S most beautiful chine. Charming 
und volf-links : excelient cuisine; tern 
secant obi ete cbarstcicienlorerncreete 





| ONDON, TH: AC KE RAY HOTE Bas opposite the ] Wwitioh Mus eum, 
4 Great Russell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 
elc- 


breakfast, and atte be from &s 6d - rnight. Full tariff on application 

















grams; “ Thackeray, London.’ Telepho Museum 1250. 
A‘ BOURNEMOUTH HY DRO sapere tind Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantayves of a Hydro at m vel rate cost, Tele M41. Lift. 
OURNEMOUTH: CRAG H. ALL. Pte, Hot 1. Finest, Pos, 
fariff on application fo | ton Proj. Tel. ; w }sourt south, 
"Phone : 269 I’ mouth 
INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (vratis) of 


| EFORMED 
170 Inns and Hotel ! wed by th People’s Refreshme: Hou 

jation, Itd 

House, 195 Rewe 


‘MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 


- £10,000 for Reconstruction to SET US UP. 
15,000 Girls 


nt Street, W.1 


P.RLA., Ltd., 36. 


THE 


after Seventy Yeurs Be 
Since 1758 we } e ed nd trained, free of charge, 


MAY WE GO ON? 





On January 12 ene “ Spectator” Reader gave us £125. 

DO PLEASE SEXD A CHEQUE NOW TO “THE WARDEN 
MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, STREATHAM, $.W. 2 

— al LOL at si To Wu Tu ua Wu as (Ota tasty i i ‘a 
| IE 
rs | on _ a i! *y.% Y ar @] m4 
2 RECENT CATALOGUES. i 
Del e 
3} No. 205. Miscellaneous Literature, including  |F 
‘| Modern First Editions. Fs 
“| No. 206. Philosophy and Theology. s 


PI No. 207. 


I in Price; suitable for Christmas S) 
ZI Presents). 3) 





Hotel | 





e Copies of ab ulalogues will be sent post free on application, re 
| JAMES THIN, 54, 55 & 56 South Bridge, |F 
| E weasel Is 
RARE AND INTERESTING 
SECONDHAND BOOKS. 
Now Ready, a New and Comprehensive Catalogue o! reat 


interest to Readers and Collectors Fiee on Request. 


C. & E. BROWN, 119 Queen’s Road, Bzyswater, W. 2. 








i nr hen nen 





Remainders (New Books reduced = | 





66 W EK can think of no better boc! a Jad who 
loves stories of adventure.” Linn 
“- FINE 


symposium of the roma 
Glasgow Herald 


ages. 


in all 


SAM NOBLE, A.B. 





b 3 - 4 , . 
Tween decks in the ’Seventies 
lilusirated £5: Odd 
¢ 66 VERITABLE personal rrative the 
ordinary everyday life on training ship 
and ‘’tween decks’ in the old s. Th ook, 
indeed, may be comparec with Dat ‘Two Years 
Before the Mast,’ but it stands alone in its joyous 
mixture of shrewdness ; oud chuck c-headedness, love 
of life, and love of 


hi rd work.’ 


Sampson Low 


a RSTO RA) 














Portraits 


London Zoo 


By SILVIA BAKER 


15 et, 





KITTEN, 


CARACAL 


VOLUME ‘FHE AUTHOR GIVES 
ccompanied by 


N THIS UNIQUE AND FASCINALING 


us portraits of the animals in colour, 
lively and instructive Great has been exer- 
cised in reproducing the beautiful portrait sketches. ‘The 
letterpress from Line Blocks, 
lithography. Crown 
Press on a durable 
ent worth and an 


notes. care 
line work las been printed by 
while the colour has been treated by 
4to in size, produced by The Chiswrck 
cartridge paper, it is a volume of perma: 
ideal Christmas Gift, 


oOo 


Madame de Pompadour 
1 Study in Temperament by MARCELLE ‘TINAYRE, 


Translated from the French by EvHen Co_tpurn Mayne, 
The Tin Literar Supt f say “The enmitic and ins 
cere friet nilship if the Court, the dazzli days and the dreary 
ones are depicted with great vivacity and brilliance in this study.” 

With l itis t GRUELZEI 10/6 nets 


PUTNAM’S SONS LTD. 
BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2 


P 
24 


CG. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


7 *. i A 
eee, crate — ‘ ° the season. It provides the casiest 
gore pange eF “T" and most convenient method of 
S ry, at prices : ers ae : 
ees Se ee choosing Christmas Gifts that are 
: + Malet Saas sure to be appreciated. 
17 aso jhartes, 
Fountain Pens, T New Oxford Street will be found a 
Fancy Leather Goods A large selection of every conceivable 
aul Ities tre kind of book, classified for easy selee- 
a 4 a trom, History, Biography, Travel, Art, 
und Fancy Calenders loctry, Romance, Fiction--all are repre- 
tality. sented. A special display is made of Pre- 
entation Edition in Choi Bindings, 
» . bearing the hallmark of execllence “ bound 
Send for special hy Mudic ” Annuals for Voys, Girls and 
Christmas Book List the Little Ones are shown im great variety. 
(S), pest free on There are books at all prices for every 
purpose Pay an early visit and choose 
a your Christmas Gifts at your convenience, 
before the rush period comm: 





THE 








VEE -LIBR-ARY-LTD. 
30/34 New Oxford Street, 


mh London, W.C. 1. f 








MULLET PML PEL LTT Ma 


THE CRITICAL AGE 


OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
problems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 
depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her former 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 
ot blood to the head, lascitude—in short, a multiplicity of troubles 


which perplex and bewilder — : 
behoves all 1 to arm ives V ith: - knowledge which w 


Gallichan’s 


“The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d.. Post Free. 
t 


in which the author conveys just that information 
for want of whic ~h women have suffered so needlessly 


The following extracts” from authoritative — = ‘for themselves : 


-vcheag sh Medical Journal: “ A quantity of imonsense instruction and 
iv 
Nursing Mirror: ‘ This book should cheer and encourage many @ Wotcan 
on the verge of the inenopause.’ 
Glisgow Herald: “ Wighly instructive, strongly sensible, and well 
written.” 
Husbands who really care for their married happiness should read this book. 
E HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
: Biss Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 
t » Bouk Catelogue and Specimen Copy of ri 
Ml BS * Health and Efficiency” FREE upon request, ! 














those difficullies and svlve th e problem by) vcading Walter M. 





n 


_ 


LITERARY 
EVENT OF 
THE YEAR 


Mudie’s Annual Book Exhibition, 
STATIONERY representative of over 50 of the 
leading Publishing Houses, is 
acknowledged the literary event of 





A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO ALI, BOOKLOVERS 


New and Important Remainders 
of Recent Publications 


Tn luding English and European History and Biography, 
Natural Science, Philosophy and Theology » General 
Pocse Literature, Poetry, Sport, and Works of Reference, 











All books are new, in perfect condition, and offered, 
so long as the present stocks last, at low prices. 





A new Catalogue of 112 pages will be posted gratis 
on application. 


Orders may I nt ihvough any bookseller ory direct to 


JOHN GRANT, Wholesale Bookseller 
31 GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, EDINBURGH 























OXFORD BOOKS 
A Selection 
CHINA AND THE WEST 


A sketch of their intercourse by W. E. SOOTHILE, 
“ East sought West and West sought East. ‘They each had 
ideas and commodities to share. Friction was the inevit- 
able result. How to ease the friction and live together 
in a shrinking world is the present problem.” With a 
frontispiece. 10s. 6c, net. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF 
NIGERIA 


By C. K. MEEK. An ethnographical account of the 
northern provinces of Nigeria, together with a report of 
the 1921 decennial census. In this volume are recorded 
many facts of custom, social life, government, anc religion 
of a dominion little known to the general public. There is 
a preface by Sir Hugh Clifford, the late Governor of 
Nigeria. Not the least remarkable part of the book are the 
vivid photegraphs (there are 122). Iwo vols. 36s. net. 


TIBET, PAST AND PRESENT 
By Sir CHARLES BELL. This book deals with Vibetan 
history irom earliest times, but especially with the moye- 
ments and aims of the present day. Sir Charles Bell gives 
an inside view of ‘Vibet, for he has been in close touch 
with Tibetans of all classes, from the Dalai Lama down- 
wards. With 92 illustrations (3 in colour) and 2 maps. 
24s. net 


De spite the strike in the Book Trade, these voks are 
obtainable. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















CHOICE BOOKS 


Suitable for Presentation 


Avy of these volumes may be had on approval 
if desired. 
THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE OF THE 
LATER RENAISSANCE, 1660-1830 
Ry A. i. RICHARDSON, F.R.I.B.A., and H. D. PBEREEIN, 


HA With over 2oo illustrations of picturesy old J ish 
house Demy 4le, cloth, g net 

THE ENGLISH INN, PAST AND PRESENT 
An Account of its Romance and Social Lif it Ef. RICHARD 
SON, F.S.A., F an md Ht. EBEREBIN rreating of 
the Inn in Mediaeval, Tudor, Georgian and later Time With 
about 2oo illustrations. Large , th 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOL D LIFE 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of Weod a Garden.” 
A delightful record of peasant life and work, attractive to the 
artist, craffsman, and all who love the Eucland of the 7 With 

illustrations Large 8vv, cloth, g 


HISTORIC COSTU ME: A Chronicle of Fashion 
in Western Europe, 1490-1790 
By FRANCIS M. KELLY and RANDOLPIT SCHWABE 


Hiustrated by some iundreds of Sketches, includi il Pl 
in Ce lout and 7o Phat s from Pictures, Portr . 
THE C HIL D IN “ART AND pa cnlppiaey 
By A. A. BRAUN Containing ov oo i ‘ from 
photographs and drawings of Children at Work, Pla ind in 
Mischief Second Edition, re “vised and enlarged ‘ jf 
paler ce rs, 18 ne or vor 
THE HUMAN FORM AND r TS USE IN ART 
Wu tented by 115 photographic studics on 74 plates from Male, 
Kemi te aud Chile So lels. By E.R. YERBURY. Hon. A R.IL.A. 
i Soo, cloth nel. 
N Veluime in the Rieryd Life Se : 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN 
By MARJORIE, and C. HW. BR. OURNNELI Author A 
tlistory of Everyday Things in Moy sland , With over Illus 
trations from the Authors’ Drawings, including + colour plat 
an historical chart and a road map. Crown &§ ' 
l'o wont alvre q Il’ i} / 
THE OLD STONE AGE nel. 
THE NEW STONE, BRONZE AND EARL) IRON 
AGES , 





B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 94, High Holborn, , LONDOK 








1) 








Vertes 
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_ ne vo a . ciliata 
a | 
| 
? | 
|| Faber & G 
‘ é 
| aber wyer 
By JOHN BUCHAN | 
— } era 
History of the Royal Scots oaniae sienere 
ene | . “4 . . 
Fusiliers— 1678-1918 Critical [Essays 
With a Preface by H.R.H. the Praises ov Want | . Saint j i 
With Maps and Illustrations. Cloth. 15s. net. “ia “ag pens is aero de y she AEE: | oe See ae 
Also a limited Edition de Luxe on large paper. | Coventry Tatmore at Dire | y Period y me 
£2 2s. net. : ; 
“This noble memorial to the fighting men from the ' r. S. ELIOI 
Lowlands.”’——British Weekly. , enye QW)O_1Q95 
“Fascinating reading for any general student ot Poem " ] IY ] Lon? 
histor ee Daily Telegraph. | This volume i Fi ] j *; J ns, iy ; o 
Uniform Edition of Mr. Bre WAN'S Novels. } he wishes to preserve, includi: wae | Waste 1 id’ and many othe 
| poems now out of print a las others not previ ected 


Midwinter (vow polun.) 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Leather, 6s. net. 


Lord Minto: a Memoir 


(4th edition.) 21s. net. 
Francis and Riversdale Grenfell 


(4th and cheaper edition.) 6s. net. 


The Northern Muse 


(6th thousand.) Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
15s. net. 
By Captain STAIR GILLON, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A- 
HUNTER-W ESTON, and others. 


Leather, 





The Story of the 29th Division 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 15s. net. 
Miniatures of French History 

7s. Od. net. 


; will long be read with delight. : 
Sy etator. 





“These miniature 


By VISCOUNT MILNER, K.G. 


Questions of the Hour 2s. net. 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The Adventure of Living 2s. ». 
By THISELTON MARK, D.Lit., B.Sc. 


The Appeal of the Bible To-day 


3s. 6d. net 
“We commend this book warmly ... wherever it goes 
it will bring both enlightenment and reassurance.” 
Kar posittory Times, 





By J. C. WRIGHT 
In the Way of Life: a Calendar of 
Thought 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 





ED 


Engineering Feats tin-irated. 10s. 6d. net. 
By WALTER WOOD 
Adventures with Big Fish 


“Real Adventure’’ Series. Sllustrated. 68. net. 











NEW EDITIONS, 
The Louvre 


By P. G. KONODY and M. W. BROCKWELT. 
With 50 Plates in colour. £2 2s. net. 


Turner’s Golden Visions 
The text by C. LEWIS HIND. With 50 
ductions. 35s. net. 


A Complete Guide to Heraldry 


By A.C. FOX-DAVIES. 800 Illustrations. 21s. net. 


Repro- 





Nelson’s Poets 
6s. net, 3s. 6d. net, and Is. 6d. net, 
New Voluines, 
The Poems of Cowper 
With an Introduction by JOHN BATLEY, 


The Poems of Dryden 


With an Introduction by J. ST. 
Full Lists on ap} lication to Parkside Works, 
RDINBURGH., 


LOK STRACHEY, 





THOS, NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 

















WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH 


AND THINK AND ARGUE 




















FICTION 
GEOFFREY FABER 
l’Jnovia 


Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW A gravely absurz 

the adventures of Mr. Coleopter, -—F.R.S., and his companions t 
flying Continent of Elnovia Mr. Morrow’ lustration m 
delicious harmeny with Mr, VFaber’s imaginai ‘ *% ne 


C, BAY SCorT 
siren 
The story of woman who is ruled by Vel il w! i halt 
animal, half-sai 


t, perhaps both one per 


C. HENRY WARREN 


Cobbler, Cobbler, and other Stories 


Stories of singilarly piciur ue nd telling auality, owing re 
to atmosphet han to inetdert, ar >» see ie han description 

HARRY COLINDALI 

Vhey Want Their Wages 

A striking and picturesque study of the industrial fore 
in our modern civilization, with al tory closel nterwove 

LIONEL G. SHOR 

A Flower in Rain 
In this delicate study of a youn " na 1 
maturity through her first real experience of love and death, th 
author, with the aid of his efforile distineciion ¢ tvle, avoids both 
the Seylla of cynicism and the Charyhdis « mentality 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

The Silver Trumpet 

By OWEN BARFIELD 

Ithustre olours by GILBERT JAMES, 
Twilight Tales 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 

VWhusirated in Wlack-and-white MARION BOARD, Thirty-two 
short tales full of the happiest \ Os. net 
Referrin; to the two hook I ae vend } aya: * Two 


very delightful books. 


The Night Adventures of .\lexis 
By ELEANOR GRAHAM 
WINITFRED LANGLANDS 4 


WWustrated in brilliant cok 
book of whimsical children’ ories by the f Stephen Graham, 


beautifully produced hy the Cur i Press. 7 1, net 





94 RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 1. 
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Gifts Expressive of 


Thought 





HERE IS 
@POEMS NEW AND 


OLD. By Henry Newsorr. 
New Edition includes all tho 
poems published by Sir Henry 
Newbolt from 1897. A volume 
worthy of this master of English 
Verse. Eleventh Impression. 
7s. 6d. net. 





Standard Works 


lasting value. 





THE PRIME MINISTERS OF BRITAIN 
1721-1921. 
By-the Hon. Crive Bicuam, C.M.G., C.B.1. 
Fourth (Popular) Edition. With a Supple- 
mentary Chapter to 1924. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 
SES ae Rs OO ER ans 


G A. C. BENSON. 


Special Editions of the most appealing of the Works of this 
charmingly sympathetic writer. 5s. net each volume. 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET, THE THREAD OF GOLD. 
23rd Impression, 20th Impression, 
Also 


THE SILENT ISLE. FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW, 
THE UPTON LETTERS. ALONG THE ROAD. 

A THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY. Selected from tho 
works of Dr. Benson by M. A. STanton. 3s. 6d. net. 








@ A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Perhaps the most original of all modern writers. 
MICAH CLARKE. THE TRAGEDY OF 
‘THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLE * KOROSKO.” 
STAR. A DUET, WITH AN OCCA- 
THE SIGN OF FOUR. SIONAL CHORUS, 
‘THE WHITE COMPANY. THE GREEN FLAG. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR NIGEL. 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. THE HOUND OF 
THE MEMOIRS OF SHER- BASKERVILLES. 
LOCK HOLMES. THE ADVENTURES OF 
THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK GERARD. 
HOLMES. HROUGH 
THE REFUGEES. DOOR. 
THE STARK MUNRO LET- tOUND THE FIRE STORIES, 
TERS THE LAST GALLEY. 
THE LOST WORLD. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. 
THE VALLEY OF FEAR. 
: A HIS LAST BOW: Some Remi- 
MEMORY OF THE EMPIRE. niscences of Sherlock Holmes. 
These titles are contained in the Uniform Edition. Most of 
them are illustrated. 6s. net each volume. The most 
popular books are also printed on Thin Paper at 3s. 6d. 
net in Cloth and 5s. net in Leather cach volume. A list 
may be had on request. 





THE 


THE 


THE MAGIC 


TERS. 

THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGA- 
DIER GERARD. 

RODNEY STONE. 

UNCLE BERNAC: 





THE MEDICI. 
By Colonel G. F. Youne, C.B. The history 
of this deeply interesting family. Third 
£3 3s. net. 


Edition, in two volumes. 





@ W. CHARLES LOOSMORE. 

Practical psychology : workable philosophy. 
THE LURE OF HAPPINESS. 6s. net. 
THE GAIN OF PERSONALITY. 2nd Edition. 6s. net. 
NERVES AND THE MAN. 4th Edition. 6s. net. 
THE ART OF TALKING. 2nd Edition. 5s. net, 








@ RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

Country Life in Field and Village. 
ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 6s. net. 
THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 6s. net. 
THE AMATEUR POACHER. 6s. net. 
WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 





6s. net. 





@ VIOLET JACOB. 
Whose work is eloquent of the true Scottish spirit. 


SONGS OF ANGUS. ith Imp. 3s. 6d. net. 
BONNIE JOANN AND OTHER POEMS. 3s. 6d. net. 


FULLER PARTICULARS AND 





dignity attaching to the gift of a 

Book which reflects the thought 

and the taste of the giver. 

comprise 

The list is catholic, and 

provides the scope desirable when gifts 
are being considered. 





and Taste 


A PECULIAR 
@ SCOTT’S LAST 
EXPEDITION, ‘Ti yep 
sonal journals ot Capt. R. F 
Scott, R.N., C.V.0., with a Bio. 
graphical Introduction py Sir 
J. M. Barrir. — First Cheap 
Edition. With Map and Plates 
7s. 6d. net. : 





Mr. Murray's 
books of 





THE CHIEF MINISTERS OF ENGLAND 
920-1720. 


By the Hon. Curve BiGuam, C.M.G., C.BLE, 
Kirst Cheap Edition. 
* Prime 
Illustrated. 


A complement to the 
Ministers of Britain.” 


10s. 6d. net. 


-\uthor’s 


@ GEORGE BORROW. 
DEFINITIVE EDITION, 
Minis, P. Wapuam, F. G. 
7s. 6d. net each Volume. 
BIBLE IN SPALN. 
LAVENGRO. 

WILD WALES. 

LIFE OF BORROW. By Herserr 


Portraits and illustrations. 16s. net. 





Illustrations by A 
Kitton, and A. § 


Watts 
HARTRICK, 


GYPSIES OF SPAIN, 
ROMANY RYE. 
ROMANO LAVO-LIL, 


JENKINS, 


With 





@ WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 





CENTENARY BIOGRAPHICAL 
Edited by Lapy KRrrcuir. 
10s. 6d. net cach Volume. 


EDITLON, 26 
With numerous 


THE 
Volumes. 
T'lustrattons. 


1-2. VANITY FAIR. 14. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
3-4. PENDENNIS. etc. etc. 
. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS 15. BALLADS: ROSE AND 


2 

4 

5 

6. HOGGARTY DIAMOND, THE RING. 
7 

8 


etc. 16-17. THE VIRGINIANS, 
. BARRY LYNDON: THE 18-19. PHILIP. 
FATAL BOOTS. . 
. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ed 9 
Punch: Vol. 1. -NOVELS toga sa 
BY EMINENT HANDS. 21. DENIS DUVAL, ete. 
9, Vol. Il. BOOK OF 22. PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 
SNOBS, etc. etc. 
10. ESMOND. 23. IRISH SKETCH BOOK, 
11. LECTURES ON THE EN- 24. CATHERINE, etc. 
GLISH HUMOURISTS: 25. THE KNIGHTS OF 
FOUR GEORGES. BORSELLEN, etc. 
12-13. THE NEWCOMES. 26. MISCELLANIES. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION also published is com- 


plete in 13 Volumes. 10s. 6d. net each Volume. 





LISTS POST 


TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 
Translated by Col. Sir Henry Yue, R.F., 
(.B. Third Edition, Revised. Illustrated. 
In two volumes. £3 3s. net. 


@ ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


Ktymological research in fascinating form. 





THE ROMANCE OF NAMES. 3rd Edition. 6s. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. 3rd Edition. 6s. net. 


SURNAMES. 2nd Edition. 6s. net. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF MODERN 


ENGLISH. £2 2s. net. 





g J. C. TREGARTHEN. 


Animals at Home. 


THE LIFE STORY OF A BADGER. 
THE LIFE STORY OF AN OTTER. 
THE STORY OF A HARE. 6s. net. 
WILD LIFE AT THE LAND’S END. 





6s. net. 
6s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 





@ SIR FREDERICK TREVES, BART. 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. Illustrated. 
UGANDA FOR A HOLIDAY. Illustrated. 
THE LAND THAT IS DESOLATE. | illustrated. 


FREE ON REQUEST. 





10s. 6d. net 
7s. 6d. net. 
9s. net 





John Murray 50a Albemarle Street, London W. 1. 
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MR. MURRAY’S Standard Work 
: tandar Ores 
BOOK IS ONE OF THE FEW 
T. gifts whose value and price are 
Ce g A CHAIN OF PRAYER unrelated. The Standard Works | @ ‘THE PSALMS IN 
0. —— P + = thie = » ‘ PO. ‘D 
ir ACROSS THE AGES, are books which will be — appre HUMAN LIFE. By R. F. 
.p — ciated. Except in their common quality —— ' ; 
: Compiled and arranged by SELINA tl} ‘i “f : Facl ; . PROTHERO, A rich store oi 
S, 2 ‘ Te , . _ 
FitzHERBERT Fox. Can be used 1er¢ IS no uniformity e “aaa 1 1S a pleasure abounding in pure and 
for Family or for Private Devo- well-produced edition individual in Jofty thought from the Psalms. 
tion, Fourth Edition. 5s. net. binding and format. 15th Impression. 2s. 6d. net. 
A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. FISHING AND SHOOTING. 
By Sir Sipney Ler. 4th Edition of tho By Eart Buxton. Cheaper Edition. Illus 
Revised Version. 15s. net. trated. 7s. 6d. net. 
SSL ES a ee a 
T 9, ‘ of oa 
3 q THE BRONTES. @ LORD BYRON. 
he 
HAWORTH EDITION. 7 vols. with Introductions by Complete Works. A New Text, collated with the Original 
Mrs. Hi MPHRY WARD, and Introduction and Notes _to the MSS. With Bibliographies and full Indices, Portraits and 
biography by CLEMENT K. Suortrer. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. ‘ y 
| net each. J}lustrations. 13 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 
. JANE EYRE. 2. SHIRLEY. on RAE See 
h } 3 ViLierre. 4. THE PROFESSOR and POETRY. 7 Vols. Edited by LETTERS. 6 Vols. Edited by 
POEMS. bk. H. COLERLDG! the Rt. Hon, R. BE, PROTHERO 
5. WUTHERING HEIGHTS 6. THE TENANT OF WILD- DON JUAN. In i Vol. With Lord Ernl 
and AGNES GREY. FELL HALL. new additional Stanzas. 4 Phot 5 
7. THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. gravures. 78. 6d. net, BYRON: THE LAST PHASE, 
By Mrs. GASKI LL. With an Introduction and Notes by POETICAL WORKS. The onl By RiHARD Epacumbr, 12s 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER. Complete and Copyright Text in ne 
5 This edition is also printed on THIN PAPER. Cloth, — es oe §6=6—eEeert CORRESPOND- 
3 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net each volume. 7s. 6d. net. ENCE. Kdited by Jonn 
POEMS : Selections from the Poetry of CHartorrr, EM1.y, LIFE, LETTERS AND JOUR- McRRay, (.V.0. 2 Vols, 2nd 
Anne, and BRANWELL Bronté. Edited by A. C. Benson. NALS. By THOMAS Moort Jmpression, 25s. net 
3s. 6d. net. Portraits. 15s. act 
) sah «dealin 2 * eR NENT EI 
@ HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. q STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
All his novels are good, but his fascinating pictures of old- THIN PAPER EDITION. In 22 Vols Introduction in 
¥ time Russia are the most famous. the first vol. by Mr. Weyman. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Leather, 
i . wTe : Toth ease to co u! ie 21 Vols., 5s. net. 
SLAVE OF THE LAMP. THE LAST HOPE. Ss. net cach. Cloth case to contain th - 
; WITH EDGED TOOLS. BARLASCH OF THE GUARD- THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. THE CASTLE INN. 
FLOTSAM. THE SOWERS. THE NEW RECTOR. SOPHIA. 
. RODEN’S CORNER. THE GREY LADY. STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE COUNT HANNIBAL. 
, THE VELVET GLOVE. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, IN KING'S BYWAYS. 
FROM ONE GENERATION ISLE OF UNREST. THE MAN IN BLACK. THE LONG NIGHT. 
TO ANOTHER, THE VULTURES. UNDER THE RED ROBE. THE ABBESS OF VLAYE, 
TOMASO'S FORTUNE. MY LADY ROTHA. STARVECROW FARM. 
ig a MED S OF A XN STE CHIPPINGE. mes 
There is a Uniform Blue Cloth Edition at 7s. 6d. net and MOF FRANCE - en LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 
@ Thin Paper Edition in Cloth 3s. 6d. net and in Leather THE RED COCKADE, oan pk San. 
5s. net each volume. SHREWSBURY. «¢ OVINGTON’S BANK, 
THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE, 
| By Nesta H. Wesster. A Classic of the LONDON. 
French Revolution. 10th Impression. 18s. By J. Bruce WinuramMson. Ci mpiled from 
net, Original Records. 21s. net. 
URL a ek,” A SS Ee eh re Say 
G CHARLES DARWIN. q MRS. GASKELL. 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 7s.6d. VARIATION OF ANIMALS KNUTSFORD EDITION. 8 vols., with Introduction and 
net. Also F’cap, &vo, 2s. 6d. net. AND PLANTS UNDER Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net each. 
DESCE NT OF MAN. Wooid- DOMESTICATION. _Woud- MARY BARTON, ant other NORTH AND SOUTH. 
cuts Ss. net cuts, n 2 ols, « ™ ‘ales an sae eae : 
VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES CRANFORD, and other ‘Tales Sivan AMD DASIGRSERS. 
BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS, RUTH, and other Tales : SYLVIA'S LOVERS, etc. 
FERTILISED BY INSECTS. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. net MY LADY LUDLOW, and other COUSIN PHILLIS, A DARK 
Wooleuts. 7s. 6d. ne Tales NIGHT’S WORK, etc. 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS FORMATION OF _ VEGE- a ? : 
OF CLIMBING PLANTS. TABLE MOULD. Iilustrated, This edition is also printed on THIN PAPER. Cloth, 
W { 7s. Od. net. 7s. Od. net, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net each olume, 
r “= £ ‘ ¥ 
q THE BROWNINGS. 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. POETICAL WORKS OF E. B. BROWNING. 
}}| COMPLETE EDITION, 2 Vols SELECTIONS Crown 8vo. COMPLETE IN 1 Vol. Portrait E. B. BROWNING IN HER 
10s. 6d. pet ; ition entirely reset “— 6s. net LETTERS. By Preacy Lub. 
sai Edition entirely # Gs. net. UNIFORM EDITION, 6 Vols, Rock, Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 
INDIA PAPER EDITION. 1 Vol ee eee a BROWNING LOVE LETTERS 
; — } LOVE LETTERS. 
21s. net, 2 Vols., 24s. net. LIFE AND LETTERS OF R., Pn ee gg ny Complete in 1 Vol, 10s. 6d. net. 
POCKET EDITION. 8 Vols., on BROWNING. jy Mrs. SUTHER- ty gee gg cng yen (Uniform with the complet 
India paper Cloth, 3s. 6d. LAND ORR. Portraits. 9s. ne POEMS, Cloth. 2s. net — of Robert Browning 
het. Le r, 5s. net each - . ‘ , THE LETTERS OF FE. B. gems.) 
UNIFORM EDITIOS eo oI ee ee ee BROWNING. By sir F. G. THE BROWNINGS FOR THE 
KM EDITION, 17 Vols, HIM. By W. J. PHELPS KENYON, Portraits,’ 2 Vols, YOUNG. Edited by sir I’. G. 
, OS. Het « i 7s. 6d. net. 15s. net KENYON 2s. net. 
FULLER PARTICULARS AND LISTS POST FREE ON REQUEST. 
"1 John Murray 50a Albemarle Street, London W. 1. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





_——. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., | 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 









italiani 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 


es 


BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Apply te: 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. 
Atlantic Jleuse, Moergate, E.C.2, and America House, 


Cockspur Street, SW. 1. 
Water Strect, Liverpool. 


» Manchester, ¢ sow € South 


Gere, 


§ Bivnelaal: [ton 


Dis heains ao eeae Ae be 


Y, 


Bi Si stik st ott ot at ak af tK ak at gh ok ch ot ok ot aM geen seeeny 


# 
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PP RLRAR 


WHAT TO GIVE 


When vou are asked “ Shall we give him a book for 
Christmas ?"’ don’t say, “ That won't do, he’s got a 
book,”” say—" Oh! yes —Bumpus’s.”’ 





PMSF 


We can supply the Books and the Lists that wiil 
he!p you. 


1. Christmas Catalogue. 


2. The Book of the Children’s Room. 


. Beautilully Bound Books. 


] 
< 


3 
4. Scarce Books and First Editions. 
5- An Old Ifouse of Books (Illustrated). 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


OID. 


i 
‘e 








NOW READY. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY REVIEW 


for DECEMBER, 1925. 


Containing the following: 


Tiikst FIFTY YEARS IN AFRICA, 1875-1925 


tHE CHANGING WORLD, Rev. G. F. Saywenir, M.A, 
THE MISSIONARY IN CHINA TO-DAY. Rev. Atexanper G. Ler, B.A, 
A SYNTHESIS IN MISSIONARY FLELD-WORK. ° 

Rev. H. 1). Hoover, B.A, 
A VEISITP TO GROOTE EYLANDT. Cart, G. H. Witkins, FLR.G.S, 

To be ebtaincd from Publishing Dept, 
‘Church Missionary Society, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
and from all beoksetiers. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





Rev, Eowin W. Sauti, F.R.ALT. | 


Se 


. Wada { HATH {wilt Hi ily AHN 





TM rth ial 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER = 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 


Rosemary at Christmas. By G. CLarke Nwrraty, 
Les Anglais. By ANDRE Mavrois 
The New Outlook in Cosmogony. 
By J. H. Jeans, F.RS, 
The Parliament Act and Second Chamber Reform 
(continued) : 
(2) By the RiGur Hon. THE EArt or Arran, K.P, 
(3) By Waurer Frewen Lorp. 
The Crisis of Democracy. By Srvuarr Hopcsoy, 
The Patriotic Union of Spain: Its Programme 
and its Ideals. 








aS LAE 





By Mrs. Bernarp Wuisnaw, 

Italy’s Vital Insurgence. By Becktes Wittson, 
The Condominium in the New Hebrides. 
By M. L. MacCauiem. | 

The Gold Standard: A _ Rejoinder. 
| By ArtTuur Kitson. 
Dogma in the Churches. By Epwyn Bevay, | 
| 

| 

| 


Vicarage Houses in Relation to Clerical Poverty. 
By the Rev. H. CHALMER Bet. 
The English Agricultural Co-operative Movement : 

A Reply. By Roxatp Hart-Synnor, D.S.O. 
The Groats of John O'’Groats. By C. A. Matcoum,. |S 
Birds of Kensington Gardens. By bh. M. Nicnorson, | : 
The Passing of the Nineteenth Century. : 

By the Rev. A. H. 'T. Clarke. 
Correspondence : 
The Price of Coal. By A. E. 
Labour Government in Queensland. 
By Sin James Barrett, 








CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. 











4 i Hije 
Eth i 
December, 1925. 1s. Sd. net. 
| THE | 
| | 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
| THE WAY OF THE PANTHER: Cuaps. 1V—V. | 
By Denny C. Stokes. | 
TUE ETHICS OF HOUSING, By Dame Henrietta Barnett, D.B.E, | 
j THE DESERT GRAVE. By Thomas Radcliffe. | 
| THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. By Rowland Burgess. | 
} ASPHODELS: IL—THE DOME OF THE ROCK. | 
ty Major-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.1., D.S.0, 
ON A LITTLE DOORWAY IN NETLEY ABBEY: A Foem. 
By Edmund Vale. 
THE SLIPPERY FLOOR: A STORY OF THE STUDIOS. 
By Jan Gordon. 
LEOPARDS AND AJALA, By Major B. R. M. Glossop. 
TOGS: A Short Story. By Ronald MacDonald. 
FURTHER PERSONAL REMINISCENCES Ol AUGUSTE 
RODIN: I. Ry Anthony M. Ludovici. | 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 34. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1 


IRELAND AND THE PRINCE OP WALES By IL. G. REpMonD-Howarp 
MATTERS THAT MATTER. Radio Talk between Dame HENRIETTA BARNET!, 
D.B.E., and Sir Ontver Lopcr, F.R.S., D.Sc. 

SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT Ry \r 
NOTES FROM LOCARNQ. By Ween 1 ‘ENI 
THE PARABOLA OF FASCISM ] JAMES Merriy 
THE FRENCH FINANOIAL PLIGHT By Joun Bew 
GOBINEAU AND THE NORDIC RACES By FRANCIS G! 1 
ANKER-LARSEN AND “* THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONI 

By W. \ \ 
THE ART OF CUTTING By A. C. R. ¢ 
PROTESTANTISM AND THE ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY 

By CAMILLI 

THE DOMESTIC SMOKE PROBLEM. By Joun B. ¢ kK 4 
BRITISH BROADCASTING AND THE ART OF ENLIGHTENM 


By Major A. Corp > 
BICETRE 
By GPRAR! 
MR. 


THE KING OF 
pit NERVAL {Translited } Mi ret ¢ 


AMERY AND HIS CRITICS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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| Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
| of Standard Works for the Library and Christmas Gifts. } 


| THE LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 1840-1878 


Kdited by G. P. GOOCH. M.A., D.Litt. With Portraits. Two volumes. S8vo. 32s. net. 
HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1886-1918. 


| A Memoir by his son, J. R. Mo BUTLER. With 8 Hlustrations. Syvo. 12s. 6d. net. 


IRISH MEMORIES 
By BE. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Hlustrations. Crown Syvo. 7s. 6d. net 


BRITISH BIRDS 
Written and Hlustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.8, 
New Edition. In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. Demy Svo., 
Vol. 1., with 48 Plates in Colours. 16s. net. , 
Vol. IL... with 48 Plates in Colours, 16s. net. 


THE MERRY PIPER or, The Magical Trip of the Sugar Bowl Ship 





Written and illustrated by HAROLD GAZE, with 8 Coloured Plates and 16 Hlustrations in Blaek- 
and-White. Foolscap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
ELIZABETHAN LYRICS FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXTS | 

Chosen, Edited and arranged by NORMAN AUCLT. Crown S8vo. 10s. 6d. 1 


THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH PCETRY 
Compiled and Annotated for the use of Schools by ROBERT BRIDGES Poct Laureate, 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition for the General Public. printed on Basingwerk Paper, 6s. 6d. net, 
India Paper Edition. Cloth, 9s. net; Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


| | THE SPIRIT OF MAN: An Anthology in English and French 


| Krom the Philosophers and Poets. made by ROBERT BRIDGES, the Poet Laureate 





(Crown Svo Paper Boards. Veectable Vellum Back. 6s. 6d. net. 
Oxford India Daryn r Edition. Cloth. 9s. net: Leather. 12s. 6d. net 





NEW EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED, 1925 | 
| THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Liferary Co position. 
By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D... F.RLS. 
| New Edition hy SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET With Frontispiece Svo Ts. Od. net 
Bg 8 ens. ROR PTL ADT LOR ee aa Fe ; ; ” 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY pe ENGLAND. WORKS BY J. L. AND BARBARA 
} In 312 Volumes. S8vo 12s. 6d. net each. HAMMOND. 
VOL. I. to 1066. By THOMAS "HODORIN. THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832: THE NEW 
| VOL. Ii. 1066 to 1216: By G. BURTON ADAMS. CIVILIZATION. 
| VOL. III. -1216 to 1377. By T. F. TOUT. New and Cheaper Impression. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
VOL. IV. 1377 to 1485. By Sir CG. OMAN. THE VILLAGE LABOURER. 1760-1832 - a 
; A <7 Bs . } LAGE LAB : -1832: A STUDY 
| VOL. V. 1485 to 1547. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. IN THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND BEFORE 
FISHER. THE REFORM BILL. 
VOL. VI.—1547 to 1603. By A. F. tr a cad Cae i ten. tes ee 
H VOL. VII. - 1603 to 1660. By F. ©. MONTAGUE. a ape iat 
i VOL.VIIT. 1660 to 1702. By Sir RICHARD LODGE, | THE SKILLED LABOURER, 1760-1832. 
| VOL. IX. 1702 to 1760. By I. S. LEADAM. Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
VOL. X. 1760 to 1801. By Rev W. HUNT. _ 





| . = “ 
VOL. XI. 1801 to 1837. By the Hon. G. C. BROD- THE F ; + genitil eiaies 
| |] RICK and J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. | 5.0.00), ef ge ed ge enna — 
VOL. XII. 1837 to 1901, By Sir SIDNEY LOW and [0 Wie Those Volumes sae “ge ig eee a SOCK 
LLOYD CG. SANDERS. ee ak fh a eee 
—— = = iesinegaepamaenecil ——- Icture aus well. Crowh Svo. 5S, net each. 
WORKS BY GEORGE MACAULAY BLUE FAIRY BOOK. RED FAIRY BOOK. 
’ T 
| PFREVELYAN. ae. GREEN FAIRY BOOK. YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
BRITISH HISTORY IN) THE NINETEENTH | pink FAIRY BOOK. GREY FAIRY BOOK 
‘ENT 782-1901, ° pas ati , . : i 
= — age 4 *VIOLET FAIRY BOOK.  *OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. *CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. *LILACG FAIRY BOOK. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. *ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. *TRUE STORY BOOK. 





GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN | sRBROWN FAIRY BOOK. BLUE POR'TRY BOOK, 


soe tg saga Sioctvad tons: <i ARS: Gai sot. RED TRUE S'TORY BOOK. 
GARIBAL 7d AND THE “THOU SAND. |} ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 
With Ma ut HMlustrations. “Svo.tI2s. 6d. net. STRANGE STORY BOOK. 
G ARIBALDE AND ve MAKING ge ag | ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
LORD GREY OF THE REFORM. BILM. | *RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 
Bei t! Life of Chark Second Karl (a | *ARABIAN NIGHTS. *BOOK OF ROMANCE, 
| With P an Hlustrations. 8 ais. | *RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
MANIN AND THE VE NI TIAN REVOLU TION | OF | «BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 
wih & tee cod wae Se “| *RED BOOK OF HERORS. 
Svu. 12s. 6d. | *BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, ey E.C.4. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


CAMPAIGNERS 
GRAVE AND GAY 
Studies of four soldiers of the xriu 
and x1Xx centuries. 


By Lieut.-Col. L. H. Tuornton, 
C.M.G., D.S.0. 
Cr. &vo. 11 maps 75. Gd. ret 
“A delightful series of studies of 
Marshal Maurice ce Saxe, Majer- 
General Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, 
Lord Peter}ic roughand Major-General 
James Welte...as humorous as they 


are comprehensive.” The Daily Graphic 


A Selection 


CONCERNING 
HABITS OF INSECTS 
By F. 


BALrouR-BROWNE. 


Cr. &vo. g plates (-figs. 


Os. net 


.mapand 4 tex 


on the author's 
t the Royal Insti- 
ribed by The 
in ad- 


I his book, based 
Christmas lectures a 
tution, hes been dese 
Nation and the Aihe 
miralle book....It can ke 
mended both to young people 
adults.”’ 


naeum as “*é 
recom- 
and to 





“ 
THE 
MEDIEVAL VILLAGE 
By G. G. CouLton, M.A., HON, D.LITT. 
Demy &o. 18 Hlustrations. 255. net 
Cambridge Medieval Studies 
A study of peas 


int life in the Middle 


Ages. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
PICCADILLY, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, SOHO & THEIR 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 


By ( 





+. L. KIncsrorp, F.B.A. 


Cr. 8zo. Large plan and 16 illustrations 


12s. Gd. net 


Based onaplan drawn in 1585, which is 
with one pessille exception the earliest 


By 
Srr Artuur Quit_er-Coucn 
THE ART OF 
WRITING 


ss. net 


ON 


tos. 6d. net © 


ON THE ART OF 
READING 


THE 7 


A FLYING VISIT 
THE 


BART., 


UNIVERSITY 


TO 


MIDDLE EAST 


By the Rt. Hon. Six Samvuci. Hoarr, 
C.M.G., M.P., Secrelary of State 
for Air. 


Cr. 8zo. 


“Reads rather like a 


the 


8 } lates 


and map. 9s 6d. net 


chapter out of 


Arabian Nights.” 


The Wi 


estminster Gazetle 


“Sir Samuel Hoare has written up a 


most vivid log of 
valuable trip.” 


a memorable and 


Sunday Limes 





THE 


WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP 


By Georce Sturt 


Demy 


This book may become a classic 


a 


ovo. 


‘George Bourne’ 


8 plates. 24 text-figures 
12s. 6d. net 


The New Statesman 





155. net c 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
First Series, 145. net G ss. ret 
Second Series, 125. 6d. net 
CHARLES DICKENS AND 
OTHER VICTORIANS 
ros. 6d. ret 
ADVENTURES IN 
URITTICISM 


58. net 





ANECDOTES OF THE 


LATE 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


Cr. 8v0. 
TI 
TOUR TO CORSICA 

By JAMES BOSWELL 

Cr. 8vo. 


Edited, with introductions, by 


IE. 


By MRS PIOZZI. 


Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net 


JOURNAL OF A 


Frontispiece. bs. net 


ROBERTS. 








known plan of any part of London. 5s. net Ss. CG. 
it woe % 
A TOUR IN IRELAND BEDOUIN JUSTICE TOM MOORE’S DIARY 
By ARTHUR YOUNG. Laws and Customs among A Selection 
A Seleciion the Egyptian Bedouin Edited by J. B. Privsrity. 

Mdited hy GONSTAN’ 1 By Austin Kenneir : — : 
Edited hy Constantia MAXWeELt. : oh Ce: Br. Frontispiece. Gs. net 
'r. Bro. ‘ ues and a map. r.Uco. ro Mlustrations. 7S. bd. net P 

Cr. 870 3 plates and a may SSC Oe eee eid ‘s “Tn, all the literature of a hundred 
zs. Od. net From bis experience as Administrative ey : > er ana 
’ Officer in the Libyan Desert and in opi there ts no book quite so 
Young's Teur in Ireland was first pub- Sinai, the auther attempts to do jus- rich in personal anecdotes and good 
lished in 1780. All sutsequent editions tice to the character of the Bedou and stories of contemporary celebrities. 
are out of print. to depict him in the flesh, The Saturday Review 
THE SELECTIONS FROM A GUIDE 
POEMS OF CATULLUS RUSKIN TO ENGLISH 
Done into English Verse hy Edited, with two introductory essay GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
HuGit MAcNAGHTEN. by A. C, Benson ; . 
os ; a Cr. 8zo. oe. Od. net By S. GARDNER. 
F’cap 820. 55. net The New Statesman said: 


The volume includes the Li tin text as 
well as Mr Macnaghten’s renderings. 





“With Mr Benson's selection I am as 
well pleased as with a little present.” 





London : Fetter Lane, £.C. 4 
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Imp. 8. 
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180 | lates. 55 text-figures. 
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